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FLORIDA’S GOLD COAST 
MIGHTY VESUVIUS! 
HOLIDAY MOVIE AWARDS 
BELFAST 


ROSE BOWL TOWN 


Pasadena, and its Tournament of Roses 
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Laugh and loof in the sun on Rio’s famous Copacabana Beach. Note the beautiful, hand-laid * 
mosaic walks, the ultra-modern buildings, and old Sugarloaf, towering over it all in the background. 
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They're so few, you see, when you go by Clipper’ 
. .. Rio de Janeiro, for example, is only overnight 
from New York on “‘El Presidente’ —the finest, 
108 aneues fastest way to go and the only double-decked 
HOUSTON airliner service to SOUTH AMERICA. 


The map at the left tells a thrilling story—summer 


MEXICO GilV in January is now only overnight from New York! 


Take Rio for example. In January, when New 
York's average temperature is 31 —- hicago’s a. 
Omaha's 22°... Rio’s average temperature i 78° 

. Montevideo’s is 73°...and in Buenos Aires it’s 74°. 


Why not turn these facts into a winter vacation 
you'll never forget? 6 out of every 10 air travelers 
to South America choose Pan American. They know 
the really Blue Ribbon way to go is on Pan Ameri- 
can’s deluxe, extra-fare flight. E/ Presidente. 


Rio de You have a 7-course dinner with cocktails, cham- 


Janeiro pagne and liqueurs. On the on/y double-decked air- 
2) hrs. is 


Montevideo 


27 has. 
29 brs. 
taste Uruguay's steaks! Buenos Aires 


liners to South America you have a downstairs club 
lounge and extra cabin attendants. Everybody sleeps 

you enjoy bed-length Sleeperette” service (no extra 
charge) or a big, roomy berth (slight extra charge). 
Oh, yes—and complimentary orchids and Arpege 
perfume for the ladies! 


' It is the favorite South SANTIAGO 


\ " erage i tea yo t na gourd through a hollow 


Get further details now. If you want to save 
money, ask about thrifty E/ Turista . . . save up to 


Pw AWVERICANV 15°,. Call your Travel Agent or Pan American. 
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/ \ For breathtaking beauty 
in all climes, 
nylon tricot nightdress 
dramatically, permanently 
pleated, with amazing 
practical virtues for 


carefree living at home 





or abroad, requiring 
no dry cleaning or pressing, 
ever lovely with simple 


soap and water care, 





typical of all 





Vanity Fair lingerie. 


« 








MARK sHAW 











Once upon atime... 


Once upon a time trains gave you a strictly one-way, 
eye-level view of the scenery. You could travel from 
coast to coast without ever discovering that mountains 
have tops... canyons have bottoms! 
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But now-you can look up, look down, look all around! 


Aboard the Vista-Dome California Zephyr, the most talked-about train in the 
country, you enjoy day-long Vista-Dome views of the Colorado Rockies, Sierra 
Nevada mountains and California's fabulous Feather River Canyon. 


Luxurious sleeping cars, chair coaches, five Vista-Domes! NO EXTRA FARE! 





~ Calilora Lephyr 
The most talked-about train in the country ! 


Daily between Chicago and San Francisco via Omaha, Denver, and Salt Lake City 





on the Burlingte:., Rio Grande and Western Pacific Railroads 
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Include Southern California via San Francisco—No additional rail fare! Write Jos. G. Wheeler, Possenger Traffic Mgr., Western Pacific, 526 Mission, San Francisco 5, Calif 
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A foreign land 


It's only thirty minutes 
south to the charm of Old 
Mexico with Jai Alai, 
colorful racing, foreign 
shops and exotic cuisine 
The world famed bay of 
Ensenada lies just be- 
yond, over a good high- 
look far to find two natural subjects for this —? way that follows the sea 
month’s vitamin-D-sparked Palm Beach 
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paevise HOLIDAY sauvaay coves 


In February, Oliver La Farge spotlights Photographer Slim Aarons didn’t have to 
New Mexico, heart of the Southwest, while, 
in the deep South, James Street explores 
lusty, gusty Mobile. Richard Llewellyn hops 
a freighter from New York to Buenos Aires. 
Budd Schulberg psychoanalyzes his alma 
mater, Dartmouth. Hoipay’s third Thrift 
Tour does New York; Gourmet Lucius 
Beebe wines and dines in San Francisco; 
and George Frazier reveals fast-paced 
Robert Montgomery's secrets of relaxation. 





Mo passport or currency problems for American 
cover. Peter Pulitzer, of the St. Louis pub- citizens. Come and go as you please between 


f a ° 
lishing clan, and local socialite Florence countries, Rented cons may be driven inte Monies 


Lainhart interrupt their busy schedules for - 
a spell of soaking in the Southern sun- Mo extra cost 
shine. Peter, at 21, already owns two 
Florida enterprises, while Florence di- From many peiats in the U. 5. 

@SAN 


your plane or train fare to 
California can include San 
the Palm Beach Clinic and modeling at Saks Diego for the same price. 
Ask for this service when you 
buy your ticket. 


LOS 
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| WHATS IN A NAME? & 
| studios MA BAS ‘ 
Thanks for the wonderful, witty new | | Srectne wnting sdminstraton 
é 8 i¢ e onde > Cc ecting ad trator 
> 16 TOOAT write Ger Mer tor more into PASADENA | 
arty of One department ‘by Clifton : 
, COLLEGE of THEATRE ARTS PLAYHOUSE | 
Fadiman. The first article (November) 495 El Moline Pasetens | Cal 








RAY-VOGUE 


was a very happy amalgam of urbanity 


ln everything 1 is always and plain talking, telling satire and 


grac ous good humor. But where in the 








( world did vou ever get that weird 
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Ray-Vogue Schools, 750 N. Michigan, Chi. 
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| Dept.H. A., Highland Ave., and Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 
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| Biographical Dictionary, and Web- 
pardonable pride ont ster’s Unabridged. These all list the 





novelist under ‘‘Falkner,’’ some with ee liie.-Theciens Fact ty * - Hn 
7 the note: “surname originally Faulk- : ‘- ~ . ~< anecerh gimcsson Grey Storey 
| ner.’ Mr. you-know-who's  pub- ah ~ eh - 
‘. ‘5 SO |. ¢ 
itt he ye ur soundae st inve estme nt, | lishers, however, tell us he insists on 


TOURS - CRUISES 
TRAVEL SERVICES 


the Faulkner” spelling for his books, 
and Mr. Fadiman, who had **Faulk- 
ner’ in his manuscript and was as 
surprised as Mrs. Kelly to encounter 
**Falkner’’ in the final article, also 
holds with the *‘u."’ Says Mr. Falkner 
(Faulkner), to whom we appealed as 

the final authority: “Spell it either 
WS way you like. Leave out the u and 
save that much ink.’’— Ed. 


over the years. 





x | $.S. DELTA QUEEN _ 21 DAY CRUISE , 

Winner Ey?) Charm Institute Gold Medal By Ohis- Missiasip pi Kwens a 

ay Lecte Cinti., 0., Feb 16— een Mar 7 , 

4 Days in New Orleans—Steamer Your Hotel 
Fare (All Expense) $275 up plus tax 


° P . (Spring New Orleans Cruises—Apr. 5 & May 5) °, 
— . : SUE , . See Your Local Travel Agent or Write 
777 ~ - : 


GREENE LINE STEAMERS, INC. 


xX 330 Public Landing, Cinti. 2, Ohio 



















No mens shoes ave finer than DIET POSERS 


° In Footnotes on the Eat-All- You-Want 
Diet (September Houipay) I was 
puzzled about a statement that Eskimos 
were “solid, well-built human beings 

Fre Se until they encountered civilization. Then 

RENCH HRINER. they began to grow fat or skinny, and 
to develop all kinds of ills.” Am I to 
infer that their exclusive meat-and-fat 
diet kept most of them an ideal weight, 
and, incidentally, in fine good humor? 

Do you suppose G. B. Shaw never 








4, 0.7.0 Campus Tours present the mest 
program of Personatly Gaerne aut 
the 








QUEEN MARY end QUEEN tiizasern 
SELECT TOURS, Tourist Class, enty $1265 up 
\ DELUXE, Cabin Class, only $1475 up 






LUXURY, All First Class, onty $1895 up 
Small + a For best accommodations RESERVE 


ison vite teday fer ittustrated beehtets | 
wan 82 





RAVEL \ 


would have become famous for his 


’ RGANIZATION 
39S LASALLE ST. CHICAGO 3, LL 
waspish wit if he ate flesh and fat? Do a ee 1% 12001 Trove! Agent ] 
Eskimos laugh at life in spite of their SHANTY BOAT 


diet? .. MRS. G. JEROME HARTGER 
Las Cruces, N. M 











GENUINE 
SHELL 


Vprlovan. | The South Sea Islanders never 

touch blubber and the like, but do eat 
lots of starches. Yet, before the whites 
came, they were darn near perfect 





~ A novel holiday 
afloat into the 





| P 
I df | physical specimens. Could it be that ‘ woplenl Geegnneee =, 
iri i | r —Dec 1 24% —$76 
rize or its | , 7 e " = ine week cruises e 1° c 
Style 81 ] l k any diet is good if it does you good For illustrated booklet, write to 
Also ustrous looks R. H. THRONE Capt. Jim Nisbet, Dept. 1-1, P.O. Box 1628, Ft. Myers, Fla 
a available in a 


and long wear. Brooklyn THRU 
plain toe pattern Water-repellent. TRAVEL RIGH EUROPE 
Do we have to feed ourselves 
like cats or cows to live longer? French- AND ELSEWHERE TOO 
ei Te = Advance details on ‘52 tours through Europe. 
men get old on refined cooking with Winter Tours, Cruises —Mediterranean—W. Indies. 
aperitifs, wines and liqueurs thrown Package Tours Mexico, California & Alaska. 


into the bargain. This would be more ARNOLD TOUR ae Cmentnn St. 
- oston 16, Mass. 


smartly complements any color suitings. the * HOLIDAY spirit." WILLIAM DIEHL 


New York ADVENTURE 


Featured in a beautiful wine wing tip that 


West+ Canada + Alaska» Europe * Mexico * Orient 


Reader Hartger infers correctly; 35 Day All-Expense Trips trom $450 
the lean-and-fat-meat diet did keep Remarkably “different” tours for 
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Factory & Executive Offices 443 Albany St., Boston consequently in high good humor SITA Ss yeents ation L 





though their cheeriness may also 
545 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17+ MU 7-0264 
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have been due to a fortunate remote- 
ness from certain other-than-dietary 
phases of our civilization. 

G. B. Shaw and the French gour- 
met prove merely that the eat-all- 
you-want meat diet is not the only 
one that is good for you. The South 
Sea Islanders, however, whose staples 
were fish and pork, belonged more to 
the meat than the starch school. 

In any case, HOLIDAY was not rec- 
ommending the high-protein, high- 
fat, low-carbohydrate regimen as a 
lifelong dietary, but simply as a tem- 
porary reducing diet. HOLIpAy, like 
Reader Diehl and the French epicures 
he admires, has the greatest respect 
for the art of fine cooking—as wit- 
ness the gourmandizing HOLIDAY 
Food Features.—Ed 
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PINK CHEEKS & RED FACES 


— 


Ruth McKenney’s article about Ohio 
State (November) was wonderful and 
there wasn't a copy of Ho.ipay left on 
the stands in Columbus two hours after 
the magazine arrived. However, we of 
OSU would like to clarify one point; to 
wit, the waiters at the North Heidelberg 
are not “guileless pink-cheeked youths” 
and the being 
called by that description instead of by 
name. Bob Baxter, for example, a 
Heidelberg waiter for three-and-a-half 
is tall and dark. Mentally we 
lined up the waiters and found not ane 
pink-cheeked youth in the bunch. We 
hope this is printed so each waiter will 
be called by his own name in the future. 

BETTY JANE SOUTHARD 
Columbus 


poor fellows are now 


years, 


Sighs Author McKenney: “I can 
remember way back when I was pink- 
cheeked myself. I fear that youth is 
not only fleeting but relative. What 
looks guileless to a decayed matron 
no doubt makes the spritely maiden 
heart beat faster. Maybe the pink 
cheeks are only spiritual at Heidel- 
berg North, but it will seem but an 
hour, a moment, a flicker of the eye- 
lid, before Miss Southard, too, wakes 
up one morning and fondly remem- 
bers Heidelberg’s waiters as guileless 
however tall) to the last man."’—Ed. 


DIXIE DAN 


It was news to me to learn in your 
excellent article on Broadway (Septem- 
ber Hotipay) that Dan Emmett, Ohio- 
born composer of Dixie, was a Negro. 
As | am a music teacher of some 30 
years’ experience, | have been teaching 
students that he “blacked up.” Several 
music biographical volumes support 
this fact. GEORGE F. STRICKLING 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Mr. Strickling is right. Dan Emmett 
seems destined to be misrepresented 
in one way or another, ever since 
his Dixie became a rallying song for 
the Southern cause in spite of the 
fact that his own sympathies were 
strongly pro-Union.—Ed. 





Address all correspondence for this 
department to Letters to the Editor, 
HOLIDAY, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Ali letters must 
carry name and complete address. 
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Small friendly school for Boys an 

campus for girls. Coeducationa! classes. Thorough prepara 
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Sports. Acce ork & Phila. Catalog 


William P. Orrick, Headmaster, Box L., New Hope, Pa. 
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edited 
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sports 


170 acre 
work ca 
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Music, art, dancing , 
Elien Q. Sewin & Philip Q. Sewin, 

















YOU CAN EDUCATE 
YOUR CHILD AT HOME 
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8 HAPPY WEEKS 


Three separate camps. Regular Acad 
or instructors. Excellent recre 
iving, health and dining facilit 
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by CLIFTON FADIMAN 
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HEE! 


after 


Joey heel-and 


toes 








“quail 


A nostalgie review of musical co 
of realism, from Pal Joey to The King and I 


nently delightful music, recalls its 


premiere. “The effect on the public 
was startling, to say the least. Ap- 
} 





proximately one-half of the first 
night audience applauded wildly 


while the other half sat there in 


stony, stunned silence. The press the 


next day reacted in somewhat the 


sume io, with those in favor 


slightly in the lead.” Such a ferocious 


givision ¢ opinio! 


| often marks a 


turning poimntin the career of any art 
(se Hernani, etc.), and its occur 


*r lier ' y | 
rence 1s an all-round good 


thing 
There were giants betore A\gamem- 
non, and there had been unconven- 


before Pal Joe 


tional musicals 


notably Of Thee | Sing. But John 
O’Hara’s book and Lorenz Hart's 
lvrics, brass dissolved in vitriol, 


really ticked off the end of the gag- 
show 
ill-out. As back- 


offered appallingly 


The attack was 


rrounds Pal Jo 


convincing honky-tonks, nightclubs, 
and overemployed bedrooms he 
cast was Outcast: an assortment ol 


heels, rat ind frail ladies. The only 


unspotted character was also a le- 


male dolt of the first order The 


heroine stacked up as a nymph of 


fairly mature charms, her world 


view neatly bounded by four posts 


CYNICAI 


sexiness of Joey's 





and a mattress. By the exercise of 
his natural endowments the go-get- 
her hero extracted large sums of 
cash trom this lady, the plot revolv- 
ing around this touching interchange 
of gifts 

The lyrics matched the book. One 
celebrated Joey's favorite sport, 
quail hunting. Another sang the 
praises of a “little den of iniquity 
Sull another dwelt on the envy with 
which the heroine regarded the con- 
tiguous relationship between Joey 


and Joey’s trousers. If, as someone 
has said, vulgarity conceals some- 
whereas reveals 


thing coarseness 


something, then these lyrics were 
coarse but not vulgar, being supreme 
examples of what can only be 
termed single entendre 

In those days the word for Pal 
a word char- 


Joey was “mature” 


acteristic of any period forced to 
grow up beyond its intelligence. The 


Ma- 


identical 


judgment needs qualification 
turity is not necessarily 
with the discovery, however firmly 
announced, that as a general thing 
the human race ts in favor of sex 
Stull, compared to its mentally inno- 
cent 


predecessors, Pal Joey was 


grown up. Its cynicism may have 


(Continued on Page 8) 


“red-hot mamma” 





LIEBERSON and Rodgers draw 


sweet water from 


PAL JOEY 
Kelly, 


with 


DISC JOEY: Har 


Vivienne Segal, 


a foul well. 





prey: Gene 
1940 





old Lang is 


current Pal, heard but not seen. 


(June Havoc) seemed “‘mature™ in 





1940, 





Now’s the time 
to leave 


a y ig . / te 
. fp = Dt € 
a6 
ee Ee 
Wo fishing in lake 


s 


Ice behind 2% 


+ 


Sports of al! kinds to play or watch 7 
= All signs point to the greatest sunshine sé 

everywhere in Florida. " 

So don’t delay! Say “Goodbye’"’ to bitter cold and @ 
dreary days and say “Hello’’to Sunshine, U.S.A. Hengg 
find a new world, filled with gay, exciting things to see 

Here you'll find sports of all sorts, landmarks of historic 
ifiterest, parks and playgrounds, unique sights and attractions, all 
through the state. 


There’s a vacation for every budget, here in Florida. Come as soon 
you can — stay as long as you can. Write for descriptive, full-color booklet, 


m sound films ot 

” for Organizational 

ite DIRECTOR. Florida 

Overtising Commission 
Massee. Florida 
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STATE OF FLORIDA, 
1101-C COMMISSION BUILDING, TALLAHASSEE 


Please send new, colorful booklet 
“Florida, All-Y ear Vacation Land.” 


Address 


Photo Illustrations by Zone State 


. FABULOUS FLORIDA 
Free! New 36-Page Booklet in Full Color... Mail this Coupon Today! ; a Re eaieet.. SOS Oe Pomme 


Florida State News Bureau 
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noted beauty authority 


and model agency head, 





SAYS 


When | 
drink Scotch 





it's always 


Old Angus - 


BRAND 


a greal 





1 real treat 


awaits you when you try superb 


OLD ANGUS 


A NOBLE SCOTCH 


Cette as aftemb™ 


4 















UNDERESTIMATED Allegro had same tragic false-success theme as Salesman 


(Continued from Page 6) 

been unwholesome (“Can you draw 
sweet water from a foul well?” 
worried Brooks Atkinson). Never- 
theless, that cynicism lay closer to 
certain of the facts of life than the 
sentimentality of the routine musical 
lay to any of them 

The difference between the O’Hara- 
Hart-Rodgers combination and the 
ordinary team of cheerful hacks was 
that while both had a legitimate de- 
sire to make money, the first was 
also interested in compelling words, 
songs and dances to say something. 
In so doing they declared implicitly 
that the butter-and-egg audience 
was becoming a thing of the past 

The revolution was on. It was 
taken over and organized on a sys- 
tematic basis by Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein. Their work, in addition to 
enchanting millions, has perma- 
nently changed the meaning of the 
term “musical comedy.” The musi- 
cal comedy turns into the musical 


play. The form is not profoundly 


different; the content is. That con- 
tent, for all the high jinks and pretty 
tunes, 1s astonishingly serious, even 
weighty. The absurdly underesti- 
mated Allegro says much the same 
thing as Death of a Salesman. The 
underlying theme of South Pacific 
is not romantic love but, strange to 
say, race and color prejudice. As for 
The King and I, one may indeed 
fairly ask whether the delicate struc- 
ture of the musical play is sturdy 
enough to bear the burden of re- 
flection with which it is laden—for 
what The King and / is about is 
nothing more or less than the con- 
flicting claims of freedom and au- 
thority. We're a long, long way from 
the Shuberts 

What marks the work of Rod- 
gers and Hammerstein (and Joshua 
Logan) is that while they took over 
the realism of Pal Joey, they quietly 
veered away from its cynicism. The 
simple-minded carnality of There is 
Nothing Like.a Dame has little in 
common with the sensual obsession 





ts Corp., New York | 


SERIOUS conflict underlies King and 1: clash of freedom and authority. 
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SOUTH PACIFIC 





is essentially 





of Bewitched, Bothered and Bewil- 
dered. (1 refer to the original lyrics 
of the latter, not the vacuum-cleaned 
versions of the air waves.) 

It is not only that Mr. Hammer- 


stein’s temperament is naturally 
sunnier than was Larry Hart's. The 
difference has to do with a change in 
With the 


coming of the °40’s (and the war) the 


our temper as a people 


whole ideal of “sophistication” had 


the air let out of it. We were now 
compelled to grow up for real. The 
Pal Joe\ 


to seem very unlike true knowledge 


“kKnowingness”” of began 
The slick wisdom of the opportunist 


began to seem inopportune. The 
lessons any nubile human being can 
learn in a boudoir began to seem 
trivial compared with the lessons the 
whole world was being forced to 
learn ag a battlefield 

And so, listening to this recording 
of Pal Joey, or rereading in the 
Rodgers and Hart Song 
diabolically 
Hart, 
an odd mixture of emo- 
Shock, 


wistfulness mingle uneasily 


handsome 
Book 


clever lyrics of 


some of the 
Larry one is 
filled with 
tions embarrassment, and 

Some shock there is bound to be, 
for the Rodgers-Hammerstein puri- 
fied musical comedy, with its stress 


on the wholesome, has weaned us 


away from the indiscretions, with 
their mild suggestion of the street 
Hart 
One feels some embarrassment, too, 
that 


small boy 


corner, of the Larry school 


the embarrassment comes of 
listening to the saying 
something shocking in the drawing 
room. 

And, 


embarrassment, 


along with this shock and 
kind of 


*20's 


goes a 
wistfulness. In retrospect the 


and °30’s seem to assume a certain 








Che Rodgers and Hart Song Book: The Words 
Tw two Sh 
with an Int 
rd ty O 
D hee, A 


about race relations, 








not romantic love 











coloration of innocence. In those 


far-off days people, them, 


seem to have had a pure-hearted, 


some ol 


shining faith that somehow the good 


life and the “good time” were con- 


nectea, that in the release of inhibi- 
tions (another favorite word of the 
time) lay the passport to freedom 
Now that 


thing much harder won, 


we know freedom is a 
much more 
dearly bought. And so we feel our- 
selves wiser than the Noel Cowards 
and the Harts of that day, 


with their reliance on gaiety and 


Larry 
cleverness, their confidence in trick 
immoralities 
but also a 


rhymes and _ trickier 
Wiser? 


little sadder 


Perhaps we are 


They may have been 


far- 
away People of Between-the-Wars, 


silly and excessive, those odd, 


but they enjoyed their silliness and 
Never 


lifetime will we be 


their excess again in our 
able to feel the 
innocent joy of sheer impudence 
Only 


champagne be 


once can the first glass of 


drunk They who 


lived in the era that found a sort of 
climax in Pal Joey thought of them- 
selves as part of a world of unfet- 
tered and perhaps slightly wicked 
freedom. To us, looking back a little 
ruefully, they seem to be singing and 
dancing in a vernal wood stirred by 
the airs of Arcadia 

Yes, it should be quite an opening 


night. 


READING PVE LIKED 

Two Cheers 
E. M. Forster. Here is Mr. Forster's 
first full-length book in 15 years. In 


it his mind, 


for Democracy, by 


in which good sense is 


paired with delicacy, plays over 


politics, literature, art, music, and 
the memory of places far and near 


His slightly donnish wit releases a 


flavor unexampled on our side of 


the water. As for the curious title, 


two cheers are enough, says Mr 


Forster, lis voice tinged with sad- 
ness; 


Love merits three. The decade be- 


only the far-off Republic of 
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Like the sun dial, marking only 














the sunny hours, Delta follows the 











sunshine route to Miami, over the 














weather and in arm-chair comfort. 








More DC-6 Service 


than ever before 





More flights than ever before 








two deluxe 





this year... 1/,-hour 








DC-6’s from Chicago, two overnight 











aircoaches (one a DC-6 non-stop) 








fast service from Cincinnati, Detroit* 





and the West Coast? 








Delta DC-6's are the choice of experienced 








travellers for their many extra advantages: 











sky lounge, big windows, tables for 








meals and seats in pairs only. 








You'll enjoy it most 




















with Delta as host. 














Come to Miami for 
the Orange Festival 
Dec. 25 — Jan. 2 
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fore us will have to work hard to 
generate essays to match these, by 
the finest living English novelist 
Indeed it is improbable that the 
decade, to judge from its present 
bent, will produce discursive minds 
like Mr. Forster's at all. (Hareourt, 
Brace, New York, $4.) 

Pleasures of Music, edited, with 
an introduction, by Jacques Barzun. 
Mr. Barzun has put together a gi- 
gantic bull fiddle of a book. Within 
its hospitable covers is gathered a fine 
miscellanea of writings, grave, mezzo- 
grave, and gay, about the art that, 
of all the arts, thumbs its nose most 
impertinently at the written word 
Here are sketches and imaginative 
pieces by composers: Wagner, Ber- 
Weber, and 
others; and by noncomposers such 


lioz, Schumann, von 
as Shaw, Tolstoi, Peacock, Dickens, 
Balzac, Thomas Hardy. Here is crit- 
icism by practiced hands—and un- 
expecteds: De Quincey, Luther and 
Mazzini, for example. P. T. Barnum 
writes on Jenny Lind, and Prokofiev 
makes his painful obeisance to the 
Philistine hierarchy of the Soviet 
Union. There are also dozens of ex- 
tracts from famous and obscure 
musical correspondence. The collec- 
sheaf 


were richer) of 


tion winds up with a (one 


wishes it musical 
maxims, anecdotes, and classic bits 
of vilification. Apropos of these 
latter, it is pleasant to meet again 
Samuel Butler’s (see below) “Handel 
is SO great and so simple that no one 
but a professional musician is un- 
able to understand him.” In his next 
edition Mr. Barzun might include 
the dumfounding statement quoted 
by Mr Two Cheers for 
Democracy : “Wagner is the Puccini 


of music.”’ (Viking, New York, $5.) 


Forster in 


Samuel Butler's Notebooks, se- 
lections edited by Geoffrey Keynes 
and Brian Hill 


much 


An excellent choice, 


containing rare material, 
from among the informal reflections 
of the author of Erewhon and The 
Way of All Flesh 


wittiest, most original minds of the 


and one of the 


19th Century. From the sample case 

“Is life worth living? This is a 
question for an embryo, not for a 
man.” 

“Man is a jelly which quivers so 
much as to run about.” 

“A rich lady whose husband had 
made his money in trade was asked 
whether her hens were laying. She 
said, ‘Oh dear no, with our position, 
you know, they have no occasion to 
lay.””” 

“The most important service ren- 
dered by the press and the maga- 
zines is that of educating people to 
approach printed matter with dis- 
trust.” 


“An 
work of man.” 


honest God's the noblest 

“The great pleasure of a dog is 
that you may make a fool of your- 
self with him and not only will he 
not scold you, but he will make a 
fool of himself too.” (Dutton, New 
York, $3.75.) 


Fancies and Goodnights, by John 
Collier. The completely 
often affords a perfectly natural 
pleasure—and that’s the pleasure 


artificial 


Mr. Collier provides with this col- 


lection of his literary gargoyles 
Here are tales, all manner and no 
morals, blessed with the soufflé touch, 
about 


witty devils in various guises, a flea 


engaging old pyromaniacs, 
who became a Hollywood star, mur- 
derous orchids, fancy poisoners, a 
literary gorilla, a young man who 
fell in love with a wax model, horri- 
pilatory 
partment stores, and sundry other 


magicians, ghosts in de- 


macabric-a-brac. Mr. Collier pushes 
the flip and the perverse almost into 
the region of minor art. He gives you 
Grand Guignol without the screams ; 
he writes fairy tales for those who 
disbelieve in 


some of his naughty whimsies don’t 


fairies. Even though 
quite come off, there’s no one quite 
like him, nor has there been since 
the passing of that genius of fop- 
pery, Saki 
City, $4.) 


(Doubleday, Garden 


Denmark is a Lovely Land, by 
Hudson Strode. An up-to-date ac- 
count of the sturdy little country 
where the state exists only to serve 
the people, where you can select 
from 182 open sandwiches at a Co- 
penhagen restaurant, where a great 
brewery’s business affairs are ad- 
ministered by scientists and writers, 
where monarchy and a tempered 
socialism swing down history's lane 
together, and where there’s not a 
melancholy Dane to be seen. An un- 
intended chamber-of-commerce note 
occasionally snuggles its way into 
this generally pleasant and informa- 
tive book by a 
traveler. (Harcourt, 
York; photographs; $4.75.) 


American 
New 


noted 
Brace, 


Parents Keep Out, by Ogden 
Nash. “Elderly poems for youngerly 
Nash’s 


previous collections, and scientifi- 


readers,” drawn from Mr 
cally designed to pushthe generations 
a little farther apart than they now 
are. One of these days the mysterious 
creatures who comprise the Pulitzer 
Award Committee will discover that 
Mr. Nash’s qualities of wit, wisdom, 
technical brilliance, and capacity to 
delight readers are insufficient rea- 
sons for denying him the Poetry 
Prize. (Little, Brown, Boston, $2.75.) 

THE END 











THE SILLY AUTO TAG 


A Holiday Editorial 


FOR a number of years, Kenneth 
Roberts, the famous novelist, has 
been waging a one-man war with the 
State of Maine. On the Maine license 
plate appears the word VACATION- 
LAND, and Mr. Roberts has been 
obliterating that “‘opprobrious 
word” by fastening a strip of stain- 


less steel across it. 


VACATIONLAND 


““A member of our local constabu- 
lary once protested that I was break- 
ing the law,” Mr. Roberts tells us, 
“but when I begged him to take me 
into court he decided he was too busy. 


“00-000 


MONTANA-S 





] 


“Nearly all of the helpless auto- 
mobilists who have been forced to 
carry that word on their automo- 
biles,” Mr. Roberts argues, “are 
hard-working people: and a large 
proportion of them resent the impli- 
cation that they live in a land of idle- 
ness... . No state has any business 
to clutter the legibility of a license 
plate with anything except a date, a 
number and its rightful name.” 


Maine is not the only state which 
burdens its automobile tags with 
such nonessential information. As 
you drive across the country you 
learn that Arizona is the GRAND 
CANYON STATE, that Arkansas ts the 
LAND OF OpporTUNITY, Minnesota 
has 10,000 Lakes and New Mexico 
is THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT. 


Seventeen states use such slogans, 
or designs such as Wyoming’s buck- 
ing bronco, or both. They may be 
important, but, because of them, the 
numbers and letters, which identify 
the car, must be made smaller and 
correspondingly harder to read 

As cross-country auiomobile traf- 
fic doubles and triples, the elimina- 
tion of such nonessential informa- 
tion and the standardization of li- 
cense tags—in size and in position of 
numbers and letters—become in- 
creasingly important. 


Today license plates come in 34 
different lengths and in 15 heights. 
One state, alone, issues tags in nine 
assorted lengths. Nor is there agree- 
ment as to the number of plates an 
automobile must carry. More than a 
third of the states require only a rear 
tag; the others insist there must be 
one in front too. But perhaps the 
most confusing thing is the numbering 
system by which cars are identified. 


WISCONSIN 


61-890 


AMERICAS DAIRYLAND 


Half the states use-no letters at all 
in the registration number. And the 
remainder use a letter, or letters, in 
many different positions. And when 
you realize how easy it is to confuse 
letters and numerals—an “S” looks 
like a “5,” for example, and a “B” 
like an “8”’—you begin to understand 
the problems of the state trooper pa- 
trolling one of the traffic-filled cross- 
country highways. And you under- 
stand the importance of making li- 
cense plates as simple and as uniform 


as possible. rHE END 
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CW a change. ? 
tnstead ff dessert 


...More and more imaginative hosts are adopting this delightful 
custom—a good sound Sherry instead of dessert. 


Duff Gordon Cream Sherry, a superbly rich and mellow oloroso, 
makes any good dinner taste better . . . adds 


distinction to your table, new lustre to your reputation as a host 


‘DUFF GORDON 


Cream See iy 
O 


_ SHERRY 


y 


Vier ¢ 


Pinta Very pale, Amontillado Pale, 
very dry ...2a dry; a true Amon 
delightful cocktail tillado. Perfect be 
sherry; serve chilled. fore or after meals 


Cream Shen 
efhledrfs 


N® 28 Golden cich, 
moderately sweet 
An excellent wine 
for all occasions. 


Nina Pale, moder- 
ately dry, on ideal 
luncheon or after 
noon sherry 


SOLE U.S. REPRESENTATIVES - MUNSON G. SHAW CO., INC., NEW YORK, N 
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What toll 
are you paying’? 


. 
Everyone who owns a car pays a certain toll for its operation and upkeep 


—the welcome cost of one of the greatest benefits ever given to mankind. 
But there are other, extra tolls paid by too many people, too much of the time. 


As a glaring example, many millions of the tires on American cars today, 


have long since given up their lives and their safety. 


Yet, hard to believe, millions of Americans, of all ages, daily entrust their 


own lives to these worthless. worn-out tires. 


This flagrant threat to safety of life and limb continues to somewhat blur 


the bright record of automobile life in America. 


But, it’s a risk you need never run—a toll you need never pay. 


The Other Home You Live in is the car you ride and drive in! 





For many years, United States Rubber Company drive our roads and highways. In today’s U.S. Royal 
has given much of its strength and experience to Master tire, and in the new U. S. Royal Life-tube, 
this one demanding subject, driving safety... seek- driving safety (inner and outer) has been brought, 


ing utmost protection for American families as they we believe, to the highest level yet achieved. 


S.ROYAL 


Skid Protection « Blowout Protection 





Life Protection 


D STATES RUBBER COMPANY 

















Saga of Snowshoe Thompson 


For twenty years the Far West's mailman on skis braved the “impassable” High 


Sierras to bring Gold Rush California news from home — and never got paid 


by MORTON THOMPSON 


SOMEWHERE in the memory of God is the 


rv of Snowshoe Thon pson, of Ww hat he 

] Iwi ie did it, and how he died. To the 
49. it Was remarkable that he died at 

He is an indomitable and shining legend of 

( f ia’s Gold Rush days. He carried the mail 


0 years. His route was 90 terrible miles long 





I Iter t is never expected to return 
B I nied he Ked the continent 
John A. Thompson, the man who for years 
United States Mail between Nevada and 
Cahtorni ind thus between the East and West 


. was born to skis in Telemark, Norway, in 

His fa migrated to Illinois when he was 

vears old and trom there moved around 
America. In 1851, when he was 24, the clamor 
f California Gold Rush called him 
Hi uck was poor. He tried Coon Hollow 


nd Hangtown and Kelsey's Diggings and 
Gouge Eye and You Bet and Red Dog 


and Grass Valley and some say he even got 
as Rough and Ready 


the canyons. He 


as far He prospected 


panned. He mined. And 
at the end of a year he tightened his belt and 
turned back to farming. Sheepishly, he made a 
down payment on a ranch on Putah Creek, near 
Sacramento. But farming, somehow, wasn’t right 
He had too much viking in him 

One night in 1856 he read a newspaper story 
that started him thinking. The story was about a 
little stretch of badlands, some 90 miles straight 
up and down, that connected the territory of 
Nevada and Northern California. Mail service 
west of the Mississippi was a terrible problem, 
for there was no overland communication be- 
tween Salt Lake City and Catifornia’s mining 
towns. Riders who galloped south crashed to a 
halt in the desert, and west of Salt Lake City 
towered the Sierra Nevadas, an almost impass- 
able barrier. In the summer an occasional emi- 


grant, wandering in the unmapped bitterness of 
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crag and drop-away ravine, stuck letters in for’ ud 
sticks, stuck the sticks upright in the ground by a 
likely spot where some other rash emigrant might 
pass. If the letter was ever found, and the finder 
happened to be heading in the right direction to 
mail it, and if he ever got there, the letter might 
eventually get mailed. But winter was something 
else. No one dared the Sierra Nevadas in winter. 

Still, fly-by-night mining towns with names 
like Whiskey Flat, God Knows Where, Slob- 
town, Murder, Blue Murder, Blue Bloody Mur- 
der, Dirty Nellie and Angel's Camp, were de- 
manding mail service with the East by way of 
Salt Lake City. But that meant bridging the 
90-mile gap across the Sierras between Placer- 
ville, in Northern California, and Carson Val- 
ley, in Nevada 

The postal authorities advertised for bids to 
carry the mail. Absalom Woodward and George 
Chorpenning agreed to make one trip a month 
for $14,000 a year. It took them 36 exhausting 
days to make the trip—and that was in good 


weather. (Continued on Page 110) 
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LOFTIEST capital city in the world, La Paz hangs in 


the 





sky at 12,000 feet. 


Bargain Paradise: BOLIVIA 


The rugged, violently colorful, sky-high Wild West of South America 
offers luxury living at an all-inclusive $3 a day. 


by SAM BOAL 


OF ALL the countries in the western 
part of South America that I visited 
recently, Bolivia is certainly the most 
exciting. Peru is probably the glam- 
our queen and Chile is more pro- 
gressive and urban. But Bolivia ts 
the W ild W est 
colorful 


rugged, violently 
and almost unbelievably 
inexpensive. As of this past sum- 
mer, One person could vacation 
in Bolivia on a luxurious scale 

for about $3 


This includes lodgings, meals 


and | mean /uxuri 
a day 
and local transportation. It does not 
include air transport, but it would 
almost include rail transport which, 
though slow, is cheap—a little less 
than 2¢ a mile 

The cost of living in Bolivia ts 
about a third what it is in the United 
States. So for every month you live 
in the United States you could live 
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three in Bolivia—and on a far more 
luxurious scale 

There are many things about Bo- 
livia besides living costs which are 
remarkable. Probably the most re- 
markable is that most of the coun- 
try’s 3,990,000 inhabitants live quite 
literally in the clouds, at oxygen- 
mask altitudes. La Paz, the working 
capital of Bolivia, hangs in the sky 
at 12,000 feet, the loftiest large city 
in the world, far above Lhasa, Tibet, 
and more than a mile above any 
city in the U.S. 

Even for South America, a con- 
tinent where extremes of climate and 
geography are the rule, Bolivia is a 
land of startling contrasts. In an 
area about twice the size of Texas, it 
has fantastic heights which cover 
almost 50,000 square miles, lushly 
fertile valleys (at about 8500 feet 
for Bolivia practically sea level), 
and vast jungle, some of it still 


unexplored. Indeed, the jungle is 
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sO intimate a part of Bolivia 
that Americans living there have 
invented a new word: “jungly,” 
which takes strange forms in their 
speech. A man in describing a lo- 
cality will say, “Oh, Santa Cruz is 
more jungly than Cochabamba,” or 
“The Beni is the jungliest place in 
the world.” 

Typically, a traveler gets to Bo- 
livia from Peru. Because Bolivian 
terrain is so formidable, traveling 
long distances by automobile is silly. 
The way to go is by plane or train. 
The Panagra fare from Lima, Peru, 
to La Paz, Bolivia, is $88. This may 
seem expensive, but in view of the 
deliciously low prices of Bolivian 
life, it isn’t. There is also a train- 
boat service which costs much less 
but takes two days. 

Whether you come by air or rail, 
getting to La Paz is a thrill about 
like your first roller-coaster ride. 
After leaving Lima by air, the plane, 











in order to cross the towering Andes, 
gets altitude almost like an élevator 
Passengers are given oxygen tubes 
or masks, as part of the flight occurs 
at about 16,000 feet. On one course, 
the plane flies near Mount Ubinas, 
an energetically active volcano, and 
the pilot obligingly circles the smok- 
ing crater while passengers’ cameras 
click 

La Paz airport is situated high 
over the city on a broad plain, the 
same plain on which you arrive if 
you come by train. In either case, it 
is from this high plateau that the 
traveler gets his first glimpse of the 
pink, white and blue houses of La 
Paz, huddled below him in a valley 
in the Andes. The air at this height 
is crystal and the sky a singing blue 

The traveler's next move is into 
the Sucre Palace Hotel in La Paz 
By this time he will have noticed the 
peculiar gait of Bolivians, a kind of 
slow shamble. Nobody ever hurries 
at this altitude; you have to take it 


easy. By the time the newcomer 
walks into his hotel, he, too, will have 
unconsciously slowed to a crawl 
And now begins the great wave 
of economy. A double room with 
bath in the Sucre Palace costs about 
$2. There are other hotels in La Paz 
and there are also pensions where 
turista rates prevail, but the saving 
is only about a dollar a day for two 
La Paz is undoubtedly the world’s 
only big, cosmopolitan city where 
almost anyone can afford to live in 
the best hotel, in the center of town, 
surrounded by the best restaurants 
Right down the street stands the 
Corso, for instance. It is celebrated 
But not fish you ever saw 
landlocked 


therefore very few ocean fish find 


for its fish 


before. Bolivia is and 


their way to a Bolivian kitchen. This 
doesn’t matter at all, because of Lake 


Titicaca, 60 miles from La Paz 


Titicaca (at 12,500 feet, the highest 
navigated water in the world) pro- 














duces magnificent fresh-water fish 
from its depths, which are eternally 
cold—about 40 degrees. From Titi- 
caca comes a small kind of trout, 
and hoga, a fish the size of a smelt. 
takes little 
fish and with exotic sauces builds 


The Corso these firm 
them into a totally new kind of food 
Dinner at the Corso will run about 
$1.25, and this will include a fine 
Martini 


which is 


Chilean 
The 
delectable 
wine is about 40¢ a bottle 


(made with gin, 
Martini 


Chilean 


excellent) 
costs 18e¢ and 

Directly across the street from 
your hotel is the Daiquiri, another 
superb restaurant. After a Daiquiri 
or two (20¢ apiece) the best thing to 
plunge into is a parilladas mixtas—a 
mixed grill. A Bolivian mixed grill, 
which equals about three American 
ones, is really mixed, often contain- 
ing seven or eight different kinds of 
meat and sausage: chops, liver, kid- 
neys, huge chunks of beef, partridge, 
venison, wild pig. The dish is served 
at the diners’ table in a portable 
charcoal grill, and one grill, which 
serves two, costs about $2.50. With 
this dish, by the way, the Daiquiri 
might serve boiled chu/io, potatoes 
which are frozen in the ground, 
thawed, frozen again, thawed again 
and then frozen for the third time 
Each until 
finally they are tiny balls of super- 


freezing shrinks them 
potato-ey potatoes 

La Paz has a population of a little 
over 300,000. Apparently, every one 
of those 300,000 people comes out 
after dinner to promenade on the 
wide avenue outside the Sucre Pal- 
ace. It is a slow, leisurely prome- 
takes 


and it is a sound approach to 


nade—the 
that 
what you will probably do later on 


altitude care of 


in the evening, which is to rumba, 
samba or conga 

Usually I regard dancing as I'd 
regard being hanged, but in Bolivia 
it’s different. For one thing, no one 


$2.50 A DAY buys room and meals at Cochabamba’s Gran Hotel; pennies buy natives’ dinner in any marketplace. 
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seems to care much whether or not 
you know how to dance; the impor- 
tant thing is to get on the floor. The 
orchestra takes over and the noises it 
makes are by no means the whipped- 
“South music 
played in the United States. It is 
literally 


cream American” 


dance music—music for 
dancing. No crooners or pretty girl 
singers. Only musicians—mostly mu- 
sicians not playing a tune but merely 
hitting something to keep the tempo 
going. The tune seems unimportant 
In any case, it gets you off your chair, 
and onto the floor. 

There are six night clubs in La 
Paz, all of them rumba-happy, and 
all about the price 
charges or minimums are unknown 
Drinks are about 35¢, 
order Scotch or American whisky, 
which are about 50¢. (A bottle of 
Scotch costs about $7 in La Paz, but 


no one drinks it because it is deemed 


same Cover 


unless you 


insanely expensive.) A local drink 
called the pisco sour is what you'll 
probably devour. In La Paz it is 
made with white of egg and tastes 
like a well-educated whisky sour. It 
costs about a quarter, and three or 
four—plus the altitude plus those 
frenzied musicians—will have you a 
foot off the ground. 

La Paz is the hub of a wheel whose 
spokes are as interesting as the cen- 
ter itself. Both snow-covered moun- 
tains and tropical jungles are within 
reach. One of the 
Paz 
Though Coroico is 


easy loveliest 


areas around La is Coroico, 
60 miles away 
only partly “jungly,” the trip down 
from the heights into the tumultu- 
interior is like 


driving into a painting by Gauguin 


ous color of the 
The trip by station wagon costs $8 
and you drive along roads flanked 
by wild bananas, 
curious 


coffee, cocoa, 


huge blue 
trumpets (like monstrously 


scarlet vines, 
over- 
grown morning-glories) and orchids 


so large that a local joke describes 
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Think of it! Gay, colorful, foreign 
Havana just an overnight’s sail out 
of Miami...a romantic cruise under 
the stars. Stroll the promenade 
decks...dance to the music of the 
ship's orchestra in the festive cock- 
tail lounge... have fun every minute! 
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A DAY TO EXPLORE HAVANA! 
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THREE ROUND TRIPS EVERY WEEK 
6-month limit plus 
round trip $49.50 toxes 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
for Miami- Miami Beach & Havana all” 
expense tours...or write: P&O.S.S. CO. 
Box 479, Jacksonville, Florida 
for 1952 Winter Cruise Folder 
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them as “man-eating.” The road 
winds recklessly through the moun- 
tains, over roaring streams and 
sometimes even through them, in 
shallow fording places. Several times 
the car passes directly under violent 
waterfalls; the passengers crank up 
their windows, the driver revs up his 
engine and the car spurts on under 
the torrent. It is on this trip that you 
will probably make your first ac- 
quaintance with “the headwaters of 
the Amazon.” 

About every country in the west- 
of South 


Amazon 


ern part 
that the 
boundaries 


America claims 
rises within its 
As a result, the traveler 
can have almost a portfolio of pic- 
tures of himself staring at a series 
of tiny brooks—all different—from 
which springs the Amazon 
Coroico has a magnificent, mod- 
ern tourist's hotel. It has large 
rooms, with wide windows opening 
onto typical tropical verandas. It 
has a banana grove in the back yard, 
an orange, lemon and lime grove 


You 


can thus have a swim, stroll around 


and a huge swimming pool 


the hotel, pick a banana (or an 
orchid, if you prefer) and, on your 
way back, pick the lemon for your 
gin and tonic (21¢). If you get tired 
of sitting in the tropical sun, you can 
with the 


arrange manager of the 


hotel—he is a German, not a Boliv- 


ian—to go hunting in the surround- 


ng mountains. The principal game, 
boar. A 


his price $2 


iside from wild fowl, is 
local guide is necessary 
a day. There are no roads, so you 
walk. The 


that the hunting is better than in his 


hotel manager claims 
native Bavaria 

The price of this hotel, and the 
lead 


$2.25 a day, including meals. It ts 


orchid life you can there, is 
thus possible to live in Coroica—in 
movie-script luxury—for less than 
$75 a month 

Since Bolivia is in South America, 
there has to be something called 


Boliv- 


ia’s Copacabana ts located on Lake 


Copacabana in the country 


Titicaca, where the excellent fish are 
found. It is 85 miles from La Paz, 
and the trip can be so arranged that 
The 


round-trip cost is about $18 a per- 


you stay overnight on the lake 


son, including hotel and meals 

Staying overniglit is important be- 
cause in that way you can see the 
sunset and (if you are hardy) the sun- 
rise as well. Both are worth while, 
because of the peculiar translucence 
The 
sun goes down with a burst, falling 
into the lake like a bomb. The lake 


darkens, and then the sunlight ts 


of the air at Titicaca’s altitude 


reflected on the snowy peaks. Red 
sunlight on white snow across dark- 
ning 


water. And all around you 


the clear, high air of the Andes. 
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OLD LA PAZ with Mount Ilimani, 


this one a must 

is the journey to Cochabamba, Bo- 
Cochabamba is 
an hour by Panagra (fare $36) and, 
at 8000 feet, it is a relief 
from the altitude of La Paz. Cocha- 


Another trip 
livia’s second city 
situated 


bamba lies in a green valley and its 
climate is practically perfect. Bolivi- 
ans call Cochabamba “The Town 
of Eternal Spring.” There is an ex- 
cellent hotel, the Gran Hotel Cocha- 
bamba, on the 
Like 
verandas opening on citrus groves, 
Unlike the 
(Be- 


cause of the altitude, tennis 1s too 


outskirts of town 


the Coroico, it has tropical 
and a swimming pool 


Coroico, it has a tennis court 





21,277 feet high, in the background. 


tough for newcomers in the La Paz 
area.) The rates, meals included, are 
about $2.50 a day 

It is in Cochabamba, the residents 
say, that you get to know Bolivians 
The citizens of the high plateaus are 
too busy trying to win a living from 
the comparatively unproductive 
earth to spend much time on being 
civilized. But in the rich valleys such 
as Cochabamba’s, where nature is 
benign, man can really unfold, like 
of the flowers of the 
jungle. In any case, Cochabamba is 
a quiet, friendly town 
walk 
hotel is El Cortijo, a kind of private 


one weird 


Five minutes’ from your 





13%, , a ‘ 
fet, i 5 


COPACABANA on Lake Titicaca, the highest navigated water in the world 


ARY 











OPEN-AIR CAFES give streets of La Paz a relaxed, European look. 


dining and sports club. Though it is 
a club, it Is open to anyone upon 
payment of the absurd entrance fee 
of 6¢. It has a swimming pool, which 
because of the Bolivian sky seems 
bluer than any pool I ever saw. Its 
bar and dining room are covered 
with a thatched roof, as in a native 
Bolivian village, and walking about 
on the thatch are gaudy, noisy trop- 
ical birds, mostly parrots. On a ter- 
race by the bar a monkey frolics, 
occasionally coming to your table 
to beg bits of food. It is a little like 
a tame circus at your elbow 

The food at El Cortijo is as good 
as any in Bolivia, which is: high 


praise. And, as usual, it’s cheap. A 
picante, which is a meat or poultry 
dish swimming in a highly spiced 
sauce, is about $1. The celebrated 
mixed grill is about $1.25. El Cortijo 
also specializes in a green salad 
decorated with tropical flowers 
The flowers are removed from the 
salad plate and given to the ladies 
There is dancing every night, but 
not to an orchestra. Instead, an 
Indian boy stands beside a huge 
phonograph patiently changing the 
records. It is the Bolivian equivalent 
of a juke box 

Since you are in Bolivia, you ob- 


viously must visit the jungle—the 


THREE MODES (and centuries) of transportation: llama, trolley and bus 
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real, Tarzan jungle. This can be 
done by plane from Cochabamba to 
either the town of Trinidad (three 
hours, $34) or Santa Cruz (two 
hours, about $17). 

Trinidad (not to be confused with 
the Caribbean island) is the capital 
of the Beni, a 90,000-square-mile 
section of Bolivia, all of which is riot- 
ously wild and much of which is unex- 
plored. Trinidad isa sleepy, tropically 
hot town lying onthe banks of the Rio 
Mamoré, which looks as muddy and 
perilous as all tropical rivers look in 
the movies. This is true jungle, with 
an insane profusion of growth every- 
where. (Here, of course, you will 
again be treated to the “headwaters 
of the Amazon.”’) 

You can rent a driver with a truck 
(a passenger car couldn’t cope with 
the primitive roads) for $4 a day and 
penetrate directly into the dense, 
tangled jungle, shrill with the cries 
of birds and monkeys and alive with 
all kinds of jungle flowers 

| bought a monkey in Trinidad 
(price, 25¢) and took it back to 
Cochabamba for the child of a 
friend. Buying a monkey, inciden- 
tally, is the standard thing for a 
tourist, and one native with a hut 
on the river meets the airport bus 
with a speech relating in detail how 
intelligent his monkeys are. 

There is a hotel in Trinidad called 
the America. Its bar is straight 
Kipling or Maugham. You half ex- 
pect to see Humphrey Bogart or 
Clark Gable, lounging there, de- 
manding whisky and a white woman 
The hotel costs $1.25 a night, in- 
cluding breakfast, which is a deli- 
cious combination of local coffee 
and local fruit 

Santa Cruz, southeast of La Paz, 
is very old, founded in 1595, and is 
not so much a city as a garden 
Every one of the town’s 33,000 in- 
habitants seems to have planted 
flowers or papayas or oranges or 
bananas. The streets are curiously 
wide for so old a town and the side- 
walks are raised (as in our Old 
West) to keep pedestrians out of the 


dust in the dry season and out of 


the mud in the rainy. The best hotel 
is the guest house operated by Pan- 
agra at El Trompillo airport. It 
costs $3 a day with meals 

This is, of course, too short a re- 
port to do justice to so many- 
faceted a country as Bolivia, but it 
is a beginning. Bolivia is perhaps 
not. a place where a man might 
want to spend the rest of his life. 
But it is an almost perfect spot for a 
holiday. It is a rare pleasure, in our 
1952 world of high living costs, to 
spend time in a country where itis 
impossible to spend very much 
money. Bolivia itself won't let you. 


THE END 
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i 


vailable HOLIDAY 


IG red binders, designed to hold 
six issues of HOLIDAY, are now 


is stamped 


in gold on both front and backbone 


Ih 
bac 


may 


Bir 


ere is also a label holder on the 
kbone in which sequence of issues 
be marked 


iders can be ordered from 


HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 


COST Sep5Q) EACH 
250 


Serry. no C. O. D. orders) 

















DELUXE 


ALSTO COMPANY, Dept 


- NEW! Trash Disposal 
Unit Burns Refuse 
Safely 


s 


DELUXE WEATHER-PROOP MODEL EC 





WEATHER-PROOF 





MODEL D 


HL-1, Cleveland 1 
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may want to give yvourself 





Christmas shopping chores are blessedly past, the presents wrapped, 


thoughts turn homeward, we may be pardoned 


self runs toward the practical and gadgety 




























Sack Handbag by La Jolla 
Handmades. Soft cowhide with 
suéde lining, hard cowhide pulls, 
bronze loops Wide color choice 
shown here, banana with kelly lin- 
ing. 7” by 10” deep. Made to or- 
1 nH 


der: allow 10 days after order re- 


ceived. $18.95, plus 20‘ + tax, post- 
paid. From the Corral Shop, Box 


118, Rancho Santa Fe, Calif 








BUILDING SHIP MODELS 
is a satisfying Hobby 





ne Night ae 
Result! A ector's Piece 
YORKTOWN FIELD GUN 
Brass barre ast whee all part 
one eve 3 ] ¥ $5.50 


Get 


this 68 page CATALOG. a 
MARINE MODEL CO., INC. 


DEPT. F HALESITE, L.1., N.Y 


SMOKED RAINBOW TROUT 
A GOURMET'S PATE 


ready for that unexpected quest. 
Unique and Exciting. A“ Must” in 


any Pantry. sll? a dozen tins. 
$5."* for 6.51 each. HIGH 
Al Fine Stores or direct ostmid VALLEY 
FARM 
COLORADO SPRINGS. COLORADO 





Send for Free 
Descriptive 
Folder 


©. Box 468A 
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CON CORD COMPANY 


TREES 


Caldwell, N. 4 


eran 
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Infrared Rotisserie and 
broiler combination for barbecu- 
ing, easy broiling. Infrared rays 
seal in juices, give charcoal-broiled 
flavor. Triple-plated chrome steel 
Operates on AC. $49.95, post- 
Dorothy Damar, 
Treat Place, Newark 2, N.J 


paid. Mrs 


7 


beribboned and on their way, the pocketbook is deflated. If at last our 


do deserve something nice ourselves. HOLIDAY’s taste in presents for one- 


The Christmas gifts you get 
























Woodenware Set from the 
Black Forest in Germany. Includes 
six stirring spoons, meat tender- 
izer, potato masher, butter curler, 
two cutting boards, rolling pin—all 
in hanging rack. $5.95, postpaid 
L. F. Black & Co., 99-20 Metro- 
politan Ave., Forest Hills, N. Y. 








Bartender Set for the master 
mixer... the kind of shaker used 
by professional bartenders. Glass 
mixer, tall chrome metal container 
for final shaking, long-handled 
stainless steel spoon and strainer 
$5, postpaid. Brooks Bar Corner, 
30 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore 2 




















After all that work, we 










and all the 







from your friends tend to favor luxury, frivolity and display 
time you may be pining for a simple better mousetrap. There is bound to 


be a bounty of goodies under the tree, but there’s still no excuse for not 








treating yourself to things you know you want. Below is HOLIDAy’s 





roundup of 14 Christmas items as novel and exciting as they're useful. 


Magazine Rack, one of a new 


group of modern wire acces- 


sories heavy black metal wire 






bent into outline design. Simple 






and functional, it measures 19” 
deep. $7, 
plus shipping charges. Euster Asso- 
ciates, 104 E. 28th St., N.Y.C. 16 





high, 14’’ long and 9! 















Thermometer and hu- 


a handsome 







midity guide 
desk accessory designed by 
Raymond Loewy. White nu- 





merals on clear Plexiglass 






face; red pointers; golden 






button conceals mechanism; 
metal easel back. $3.75, post- 
paid. Breck’s of Boston, 102 
Breck Bldg., Boston 10. 




















Flower Arranging Kit con- 
tains 21 essential items for making 
attractive flower arrangements, 
plus a 24-page Master Guide for 


Flower 
flower holders, tape, and more 


frrangers. Includes wire, 


$4.95, plus40¢ postage, Dennison’s, 
Fifth Ave. at 37th St., N.Y.C. 16. 













Batter Dish copied from the 
old English revolving butter dish. 
Silver-plated, made in Sheffield, 
England. Frosted glass inset rests 







oncrushed ice compartment. Cover 
rolls back and forth. $13.50, post- 
paid, tax included. Lord George, 
Ltd., 1270 Broadway, N.Y.C. 3 
















to balance frivolities in your Christmas haul 
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How to make a ee up 


Elieye in SA mB (ue 


é aay OF Oo 
~~ , 
y a 


beneath the Christmas tree this 
year put all the picture-making eas 
... all the everlasting pride and joy 
of a precision-perfect Leica camera! 
See the latest Leica models with built- 
in synchronization at your photo- 
expert Leica Dealers. Ask him, too, 
about other ideal gifts from the famous Leica 
family of over 200 camera accessories, 





Give the lasting 





pleasure of a 


E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson St., New York 13, N.Y. 















PERSONALIZE 


and IDENTIFY ils 

Clothes, cece tik ESSION | an 
Books, Stationery, postpaid “for 
Leather & Plastic £ COMPLETE SET $2 | fr 


AM 3 SETS 85 


sorry, we cod. 
7 day refund 


. _ <i 

SET WUE “OS 
METAL STAMP wood handle 
STAMP PAD plastic case 
CLOTH MARKING INK washproof 


GRAM DESIGN OF ONE PIECE DIE CAST 


Some One 





Very 









Special 





RARE MUSICAL GIFTS 
Imported From Germany 















Treasured collector's items to give to 
some one very special or to enjoy your- 
self. Above is “Singing Bird In A Cage.” 
ts trilling conary song and body move- 
ments are amazing. At left “The Whis- 
tling Man" beside a lamp post whistles 
@ goy tune. Gift wrapped. Shipped pre- 
paid in the U.S.A. Money bock guarantee 


Singing Bird In Cage (11” won $7 9.50 
The Whistling Man (17” high) each 


EDWARD C. MINAS CO. 
State St. Hammond, Ind. 














Electronic ally controlled for 
superb results. 3-day service 
—satisfacti on guaranteed 
ran from any 







MANSCO COLOR 
KODACHROME 
EKTACHROME 


4x5 [5x7 | 8x10 
50° | $1 | $2 


PROCESSING: ANSCO & EKTACHROME Roll Film 
24 hours—120-620, 35mm mtd Only 90c roll | 
COLORFAX LABORATORIES 
Dept. W12, Box 3521, Georgetown Sta., Wash. 7, D.C 

























Min. order $1 
We C.0.0.'s 

























ON APPROVAL! 


Full Color 2 x 2 
KODACHROME SLIDES 
of EUROPE 


Englend + Scotiend + France 
Ntaly * Ge ny * Switrerland 























New Auto “Trouble-Shooter” 
helps find what's wrong FAST! 
No more need to guess cau fcar 


si turn t dexed 























heck list in MOTOR'S amazing ua 
wee rROt BLt SHOOTER 
Enjoy the beauty and thrills of Europe right in your own 
ALOD wor x SEND No MONEY. - | living room. All slides are carefully selected from the pri 
TRY ‘Boon aT our RISK. He vate collection of nationally known photographer and 
nee reakdow nclude ie cr world traveler, Ernest E. Wolfe, and are the finest in sub 


yee ore ge ers 1,760 apecific causes of car, truck 





a ject matter, composition, and natural color 
rake @ , ® 
Write for detailed approval information and tree 


catalog listing complete selection of slides 


Ernest E. Wolfe (ores 


Write MOTOR Book Dept. i BR. 250 West 55 Street, 

peng Pi dag, + ply ostma 2 C.O.D. chare 
~ i if t delighted r $i k 
e COD ry ending $1 ¢ 
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Keep 
this 
Christmas 
always! 







ah 





Now... a new 


Bell & Howell 
movie camera 
for only *79% 


Brig! 1 The 134W 8mm camera features: 
re ev f/2.5 Comat Filmocoted lens 
at © Etched viewfinder 
I I 1IS4V @ Inte } eable 
i © 4 pre alibr yperating spe eds 
°} age indicat 

ic At |} ‘ ire ide 
thi I re oT . ul Sn im 
owes & Guaranteed for life P ' 
Howe } see it todas ity r deaiel ¢ f € t : 2 : on 
You buy for life when you buy Bell & Howell 
22 HOLIDAY 


Safety Light for auto emer- 
gencies. “Magnalite” plugs into 
cigarette lighter, has retractable 
hanger and magnetized base for 


attaching to auto body. Crimson 


light guard serves as warning light. 
postpaid. The Mail- 
Mart, Box 145, Upper Darby, Pa. 


$3.95, 





Solid Brass Knockers with 


hand-engraved lettering. Large 
knocker, 7” long, with name in Old 
English lettering, $5.20, postpaid 
Bedroom or apartment knocker, 
4'4” long, with given or last name, 
Art Colony In- 


dustries, 69 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 3. 


$2.20, postpaid 





Glass Serubber ... a se- 
cret borrowed from bars and res- 
taurants, now available for your 
own kitchen. Plastic bristles at- 
tached to wood holder. Three suc- 
tion cups on bottom. $2, postpaid. 
Bodine’s of Baltimore, 444 E. 
Belvedere Ave., Baltimore 12. 





JANUARY 


Pocket Tool Kit. 5). long, 
has complete in one unit: pliers, 
bottle opener, screw driver, tool 
file, punch, cutlery knife blade, 
stripper and wire cutter. Made in 
France of nickel-plated steel, with 
genuine leather case. $10.95, post- 
paid. Seaboard Steel Company, 
General Motors Bidg., N.Y.C. 19 








Wireless Intercom by Vo- 
catron. Requires no installation 

just plug into lighting circuit and 
talk. May be used as “baby-sitter™ 
to relay nursery sounds to any 
room in house. Pair, $79.50, plus 
shipping. Abercrombie & Fitch, 
Madison Ave. at4S5thSt., N.Y.C.17 





Jumbo Linen Towel for a 
real after-bath rubdown. Crafts- 
man-loomed from Oregon flax, 
it measures 36” by 62”. Special 
processing to duplicate sackcloth 
of Biblical days. Extra absorptive 
and quick drying. $10, postpaid 
Lucy Morris, 5095 S. W. Barnes 


Rd., Portland 1, Ore rHE END 








ve be been to California 


the NEW way 
via New Orleans 


Nre@ and sketehes ly 


Robert Capa tells you his 


favorite tricks for shooting striking snow scenes 


“LF it is snow pictures you are after, 
forget the old dictum about shooting 
with the sun behind your back and in- 
stead try shooting against the light. 
This will add texture and eliminate 
the chalky, flat look that snow so 
often has in snapshots.” 


AGAINST-THE-LIGHT shot adds 


texture, stresses moody shadows. 


So counsels Robert Capa, HOLt- 
DAY photo-reporter, who has spent 
many snowfalls by sun and moon on 
many ski trails for HOLIDAY in the 


Alps, frigid 


places 


Norway and other 

“Use a lens shade to keep the light 
from. flaring into the camera,” Capa 
cautions. “And don’t be deceived 
into underexposing because of the 


You 


should never expose less than you 


brightness of snow and sky 
would for a basic quick exposure in 
very bright sunlight.” 

Capa recommends using a yellow 
filter to darken the sky in black-and- 
white 


snow ultra- 


scenes and an 
violet filter for color 

He also suggests, if you have a tri- 
pod and patience, that you take 
time-exposure pictures at night in a 
snow-covered village or town, using 
the snow-reflected light from street 
house windows 


lamps and Says 


Capa: “Staying out nights to make 
such pictures will make you strong, 
healthy and sober.” 

Winter sports are naturally excit- 
ing subjects, Capa thinks, but if you 
try to combine skiing and photogra- 
phy, especially if you’re only acasual 
skier, picture taking can become an 
uphill project of Matterhornic pro- 
portions 

A miniature camera, 
cameras, “~* 


two reflex 
sometimes my head and 
always a combination of my right 
eye and my right index finger” make 
up the kit of equipment Capa carries 
on trips. He says the cold has little 
effect on his gear 

“You will have no more trouble 
with freezing shutters than with your 
freezing nose and hands unless you 
are in the company of penguins in 
the Antarctic. You should not, how- 
ever, take out your camera immedi- 
ately after a cold run to take pic- 
tures in a moist, warm room. Let the 
lens adjust to the temperature change 
till the fog on the lens goes away.” 


SKY DARKENED by yellow fil- 
ter points up brilliance of snow. 


For the traveler-photographer, 
Capa has this advice: “If you plan to 
shoot pictures, of snow or any- 
thing else, dont do it all the 
time. There is no sadder sight to my 
eyes than the American tourist who 
comes to Europe and never sees any- 
thing because he puts his camera be- 
tween himself and the world. First see, 


and then take pictures.” rHe END 
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SEND FOR 
FOLDER 


AMERICA’S MOST 
MODERN TRAINS 


JANUARY 
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Mr. LC. loas, S$. P. Co., Dept. 32, 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


“The New Sunset Limited.” 
ADDRESS 
CITY @ ZONE STATE 


Please send me, free, the full-color book, 


iF STUDENT, PLEASE STATE Grave 
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WANDERLUST FASHIONS 


for wherever 
and whenever 
it’s summer 


Here, to shine under a 
tropic sun now, under 

a hometown sun come 
summer L'Aigion's 
bare-top sundress and 
cover-up jacket of crinkled 
nylon and orion, 

lustrous new fabric that 
washes beautifully. Grey, 
green, rose or brown 
stripes. Sizes 10 to 20. $1995 


. For illustrated brochure and 








name of L'Aiglon store 


a 


nearest you, write Dept. H, 


ee 


L'Aiglon Apparel, Inc., 
1350 Broadway, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Bewled Over 


January celebrations seem to center 
around the early part of the month. 
Our Pasadena story (Page 94) gives 
some insight into one of America’s 
major events of the day, a uniquely 
Californian combination of sunshine, 
football, pulchritude and vegetation, 
This year’s Rose Bow! theme is Dreams 
of the Future, and 66 floats, 20 bands 
and 200 horses will participate. Our 
researcher into folklore says the Pas- 
adena booklet describing the rites im- 
plied that other horses had been anx- 
ious to get into the act, but 200 was 
all they would acc ept. 

Following the Pasadena trend there 


The 


are Bowls galore in other cities: 


Cotton Bowl at Dallas, the Sugar 
Bowl at New Orleans, the Orange 


Bowl at Miami, the Sun Bowl at El 
Paso, the Beanpot Bowl at Boston, the 
Pear Bowl at Medford, Oregon, the 
Potato Bowl at Bakersfield, California, 
the Pineapple Bowl at Honolulu, the 
Refrigerator Bowl at 
and countless 


Evansville, In- 
We're 


sticking to our own Living Room Bowl, 


diana, others. 
fragrant with cinnamon and spice and 


frosty with Tom and Jerries within 
easy reach from radio or fireplace. 
Philadelphia has its own tradition, 
older than Bowls, to mark New Year’s 
Day. The annual Mummers Parade 
(about 300 years old) marches along 
Broad Street with floats and string 
bands, elaborately costumed, compet- 
ing for honors. About a million people 
turn out, hangovers and all, to watch 


the merry-Andrewing. 





New Year's Eve 


The exact witching hour when the 
new year comes in is both more exciting 
and more tradition-full than the first 
day itself. Crowds will pack Times 
Square, other civic centers, and night 
clubs to welcome in 1952 and give a 
raucous bird or a nostalgic hoot to 
1951. In a quieter and more meticulous 
vein Scotland has some of the most 
thriving New Year customs still in 
evidence. At Burghead in Morayshire 
they burn the “clavie.” a_tar-filled 
barrel set ablaze and rolled perilously 





downhill. Most families pay careful 
attention to the “first-footer,” the vis- 
itor who first crosses the threshold in 
the new year, A brunette first-footer is 
lucky, a blonde dubious, and a red- 
head (male or female) downright dan- 
gerous. First-footers generally bring 
with them a New Year's gift of any- 
thing from whisky to the time-honored 
symbols of bread, coal and salt. 

On the antitraditional side we note 
that the Archbishop of Seville has con- 
demned the custom of eating 12 grapes 
at midnight on New Year’s Eve as 
“pagan and superstitious.” 


Rate Dip 


Readers bemused by the happy 
and busy life of an air-line pilot 
(Page 16) will be pleased to learn 
that, beginning April 1, Pan Amer- 
ican plans to fly tourists to Europe 
at a new low rate, almost cutting the 
old one in half. Present round-trip 
fare, New York to London, runs $711; 
the new rate will cover the same 
ground for a mere $405. 


Chicage Nostalgia 


Our Chicago issue (October) brought 
Houipay a heartening burden of fan 
mail, and the most interesting letter 
of the lot, bar none, came from Cali- 
fornia State Prison, at San Quentin. 
The senior librarian, in requesting a 
copy of the Octeber issue, mentioned 
that “we were especially interested in 
that part entitled The Bullet Barons.” 
We sent a copy on, comfortable in the 
feeling that the article had stood up 
of the best-informed 
critics of its subject. The San Quentin 
library, incidentally, is one of the best 


under scrutiny 


prison libraries in the country and the 
average inmate-reader withdraws 100 
books a year, an impressive score for 
many a college library. 


Seminole Cinema 


We didn’t know it when we ran 
our Water Wilderness story on the 
but it 
seems the scenes which Carl L. Bie- 


Everglades in November, 
miller described in that article are 
background for a current movie, 
Distant Drums, In this opus, Gary 
Cooper, involved in the Seminole 
Wars, practices his tried-and-true 
wild- 
eats, rattlers and other swampland 


derring-do amid alligators, 


fauna. We haven't seen the picture, 
but if it lives up to the potentiali- 
ties of its location, it should be a 
Technicolor treat. 


Sports Variety 


The bullfighting season in Mexico 


(see 


52) is now just about at mid-point, and 


{nita Brenner’s story on Page 


all over the country the turista can at- 
tend a corrida any Sunday afternoon 
at 4 wm. Prices range from around 
$10 for a-down-front barreras seat in 
the big rings at Mexico City, to two 
pesos for a hot and distant seat on the 
sunny side at one of the smaller rings. 


{ more exotic sport is hunting the 
trufile (Page 56). Pigs are the best 
hunters or sniffers-out of Tuber mel- 
anosporum, the magical black delicacy 
of gourmets the world over, The best 





place in the world to follow a trained 
pig on her rootings is the tiny town of 
Savignac-les-Eglises, in the heart of 
the Dordogne-Périgord region of France. 
And the proper title for a_ truffle 
fancier, our research intelligence de- 
partment informs us, is mycophagist, 
which de-Latinizes into eater of fungi. 


Longevity Note 


The wife of one of our editors, 
on a recent shopping trip in New 
York, a department 
store tea room. At the table next to 


lunched at 


her she overheard a trio of women 
New 
York. “We've covered this, and this, 


checking over their visit to 


and this,”’ one said, neatly checking 
off pages in a booklet in front of 
them. Our spy took a closer look 
and found them siudying the April 


1949 (New York) issue of Houipay, 


The Open Road 


The AAA has just released a study, 
Americans on the Highway, of the 
72,000,000 Americans (about half our 
population) who light out on vaca- 
tions. Some facts: Canada has more 
U. S. visitors than any other country 
(2,000,000 by car): Mexico comes in 
second with 400,000 motor visitors: 
the AAA shipped 3619 autos to Eu- 
rope last year. A new haven for some 
jalopies not mentioned in the AAA 
report, is the 8-story, 400-room North- 
ward Hotel, recently opened at Fair- 
banks, Alaska, with a heated garage 


for 94 cars rHE END 



























































The Orange Bowl follows © trend. 


Sunday afternoon in Mexico. 


1 raucous bird or nostalgic hoot. 
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s= FLOREDAS 


@ Hollywood 
@ Miami Beach 


From the razzle-dazzle of Miami Beach to 
















FLORIDA'S first recorded tourist was a certain Atlantic Seaboard and the freezing Middle West 

Mr. Ponce de Leon, who checked in from Puerto into the subtropical comfort of the fabulous 
Rico (another resort | had recently captured) Southeast Florida coast 

He was It irch—so legend has it—of a Millions of vacationers, moving toward the 

» his vanished sun in private Pullmans, yachts, planes, luxury 

Though he cruised down the entire east trains, chauffeur-driven limousines, excursion- 

ff what he called “Florida Island” he was rate coaches, or as part of an armada of private 

find igic founta cars and busses, pour into a hundred-mile stretch 

Present-day visitors to the same golden shores of beach from Jupiter Island, at Hobe Sound at 

nk old Ponce found it all right. Trouble was, the north, to Miami Beach, near the southern 

hidn t t when it was there all around up ol the mainland. This is the Gold Coast, 

The Founta f Youth, they'll tell you, ts where—in true “nothing’s-too-good-for-the-tour- 

binat f Florida sun ist’ spirit—even the Gulf Stream obligingly 







nd Gulf Stream waters. Every winter one curves in closer to shore than at any other sec- 
in migrations of all time draws tion of the coastline, bringing the big fish 


within casting range of (Continued on Page 28) 
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PALM BEACH residents guard their place in the sun against tourists 


aw ~ 











— 
MIAMI BEACH'S fabled mile of gigantic hotels glistens in the warm winter air. 






OLD COAST. os 


(he rich tranquillity of Hobe Sound stretch the million-dollar miles of a fabulous American Riviera 
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(Continued from Page 26) the beaches, bring- 


ideal swimming, evening breezes that rustle 


no 
he palm leaves and fan the warm evenings, and a 
climate that often measures up to the extrava- 
t claims of the travel folders. 
Yet, for all its uniformity of sunlight, sand and 
sparkling water, the Gold Coast is a study in 
he very rich withdrawing to their se- 


contrast 


cluded estates on Jupiter Island or settling down 


for eason of stylized gaiety behind the great 
of their Palm Beach mansions; the sporting 





ricn nosing 





their great yachts into the serene 
waters of Lake Worth or Bahia Mar at Fort 
Gulf 
Stream with their polo ponies; the new rich from 
Bri adway 


Raton and Miami Beach cabanas; the swarm of 


Lauderdale, or arriving at Delray of 


ind Hollywood basking in their Boca 
middle-income 


vacationers crowding the second- 


class hotels and mushrooming motor courts 
(many of them as ornate in their own way as the 
towering monuments to spendthrift ease that 
form the incredible coast line of Miami Beach); 
plebeians who fill the fishing camps or park 
for between 


the famous resorts there are still miles of deserted 


the 


their trailers along deserted beaches 


water front where you can surf cast for pompano, 
camp out and indulge the illusion that you have 

tablished your own tropical (and peaceful) 
beachhead 

On the south is the hurdy-gurdy of Miami, to 
the north the genteel and exclusive well-being of 
the Palm Beach Bath and Tennis Club; but at any 
number of perhaps unglamorous yet appealing 
pots around Hillsboro Inlet and Port Everglades 
you will find devoted fishermen, oblivious of 
ixty-dollar-a-day Otel 


twenty-dollar 


rooms, 
wimmuing shorts, sixty-dollar-a-day charter boats 
ind elaborately tiled Florentine swimming pools, 
imply enjoying the dazzling reflections on the 
water as they wait for the strike of 


ng mackerel, snook, amberjack, tar- 


pon or any of the hundreds of other varieties of 


JUST LIKE 


28 


pan and sporting fish that make this one of the 
world’s great fishing grounds. But while there’s 
everything here from blues and channel bass to 
sailfish and marlin, and while the charter-boat 
business from Stuart to Miami has become a 
multimillion-dollar proposition, fishing is still a 
minor thread in the Gold Coast pattern. 


The Vacation Pattern 
The average Gold Coaster, from blue-blooded 
members of the Palm Beach Everglades Club to 
the first-generation-American Horatio Algers at 
Hollywood Beach or Miami, ts an indolent vaca- 
tioner who rises for a late breakfast under a 
sun umbrella in his patio or in his cabana by the 
pool, idles the time away at cards or gossip, en- 
joys a sun bath, a brief dip, a massage, maybe 
tries his luck at the track or in the Gulf Stream, 
retires for a late afternoon siesta, reappears for 
cocktails glowing with health and expensively 
attired in fashionable or flashy evening resort 
style, dines elaborately, and goes out for an alco- 
holic evening of night clubbing or private party- 
ing that may last until the sun begins to rise out 
of the sea. That's the general idea, by and large, 
whether your name is in the social register or just 
in the telephone book, whether you're paying a 
hundred dollars a day for a suite or a mere hun- 
dred a week for a room in one of the new glorified 
motels built around a luxurious swimming pool. 
Physical ease, indulgent comfort, tropical splen- 
dor—these qualities rather than strenuous play 
make the Palm Beach—Miami Beach axis the 
Riviera of the New World 


most 


the most popular, 
lucrative and most celebrated watering 
place since man first began to grumble about 
cold weather and to move toward the equator to 
escape the ice age nipping at his ankles. 
Reclining on beach chairs by the edge of the 
hotel pool with tall rum drinks in their freshly 
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manicured and sun-lacquered hands, a middle- 
aged couple surveyed the cream-puff clouds in 
the powder-blue sky, the royal palms, the 
twinkling surface of the sea, the tanned, well- 
cared-for bodies of their fellow guests. | heard 
the lady sigh, “Look, Leo, like a picture—it’s so 
beautiful!” 

Leo’s head, shiny with sun oil, moved lazily 
in little nods of contentment. At his feet the 
Miami Herald headlined the latest cold wave in 
the North. The tone of his voice seemed to com- 
bine layer on layer of culture and sun-tan lotion. 
“Who else but God could make something so 
perfect?” 

| am not one to question pious sentiments, but 
Miami Beach 
is actually one of the more spectacular collabora- 
tions between God and His supreme creation. 
God made the sun to shine (average year-round 
temperature 75°) six days out of seven; God saw 
to it that this region was free of the pollens that 
plague hay-fever victims (severe cases clear up in 
twenty-four hours); God produced sand and 
water and fish in abundance. But there God called 
a halt. There He leaned back and folded His 
Great Hands as if to say, “All right, children, I 
gave you a start 


indeed the entire Gold Coast— 


now let’s see what you can do.” 

Man took over, a mere half century ago, witha 
sustained burst of energy, imagination, cussed 
disregard for physical obstacles and concentra- 
tion on the main chance that has come to be 
recognized and hailed as American enterprise. 

Thus did Miami Beach become the Manhattan 
of the Gold Coast, the vacation Mecca (in terms 
of numbers attracted and dollars spent) of the 
entire world. 


Driving along hotel-happy Collins Avenue 
or along Fifth Avenue-like Lincoln Road 
it seems almost impossible to conceive of 


Miami Beach less than forty years ago as a des- 
olate sand bar cut off from the mainland and 
surrounded by swampy mangrove islands. 
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THE NEWSREELS: Miami Beach’s Ski Schoo! teaches vacationers the exciting art of water skiing behind a fast speedboat. 





A visionary horticulturist by the name of 
Collins thought it might be developed into tropi- 
cal farm land, but no ordinary person would 
have offered a nickel for it. Along came Carl 
Fisher, an irrepressible millionaire from Indian- 
apolis. Fisher liked to move fast. He had graduated 
from bicycle racing as a boy to rivaling Barney 
Oldfield in the early racing-car days; he spark- 


plugged the Prest-O-Lite Company into a multi- 
million profit, then decided to play God to Miami 


Beach. In lieu of supernatural powers he used 
great gobs of money: for an extended period he 
spent $50,000 a day. He declared let there be 
islands, and the picturesque islands of the present- 
day water-front villas rose out of Biscayne Bay: 
let there be canals, and miles of Venetianlike 
waterways appeared, to provide what is now a 
popular and rewarding $2 sight-seeing tour; 
let there be travel between the mainland and the 
islands, and soon spanning the Bay were the great 
causeways that annually channel some two mil- 
lion visitors into sunny and money-happy Miami 
Beach; let there be magnificent playground 
hotels, and lo, year by year, the despised sand bar 
of 1910 became the foundation for the greatest 
concentration of luxury hotels on earth. In 1930 
there were 61 enormous hotels along the eight- 
mile beach. By 1935 there were forty more; by 
1940 over 260; a hundred more have gone up 





since the war, and even as this is being written 
ten more are rising into the sky with fairy-tale 
rapidity, each one a million-dollar deal, each 
seemingly larger and more beglamoured than the 
last, a fantastic total of 370, each with its palm- 
bordered, De Mille-inspired swimming pool, its 
moderne sun deck, its shaded patios for alfresco 
dining, its svelte cocktail lounge, its lavish danc- 
ing pavilion with its own Broadway stars, its own 


> 
GULF STREAM waters are fine for winter 
cruising; Bitter Sweet is a 65-foot motor sailer. 
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MIAMI BEACH'S best hotels, like the Delano, have their own private beaches where guests can pick up that highly prized winter tan 


) rcade—even, In more re- be found en bloc at Palm Beach, the famous scramble among the innkeepers. There is a good 
bookie, who was glad to shell names in show business check in faithfully each deal of what Variety calls “cuffo” accommoda- 

OOM ison’s concession winter at Miami Beach tions for name guests 
Ast favorite joke had one tanned and At my hotel, the Lord Tarleton, one of the old, The Beach may not be the vacation land for 
king another, “Where you established and comparatively conservative beach lovers of peace and quiet; it is more the happy 
ind upon hearing “The hotels, my cabana neighbors were Sid Caesar, hunting grounds of the gregarious, the night 
S fixit wil Oh, last year’s hotel Phil Foster, Buddy Lester, Henny Youngman, prowlers, the something-doing-every-minute boys. 
| f ro $40 and $SO per person a Jackie Miles and Phil Spitalny. Eddie Cantor had At night, traffic moves along Collins Avenue 
lay p, in the “class” hotels at the height of just left and Jimmy Durante was expected any (Hotel Row) in the same restless tide as during the 
ff a chain reaction of Miami minute. “Hooray, a noncomic,” Phil Foster day; this is the Gay White Way of the American 
Be ok One of the favorites: “This is the shouted when this writer was introduced to the tropics, where every night is New Year’s Eve and 
ce | know where a guy can go broke cabana set. “We've been waiting for someone who tens of thousands fill the great ballrooms or make 
leep.”’ | heard this bitter whimsy from doesn't know all the jokes, to do the laughing.” the rounds of night clubs transplanted from 
Phil Foster, star of the Beach’s SRO variety Miami Beach is as outgoing and celebrity- Broadway or 52nd Street. Enjoy Yourself was the 
how Borscht Capades, but at midseason there conscious as Palm Beach— and to a lesser extent song last season, and the winter guests seemed 
ire a iny comedy stars on the beach as there Fort Lauderdale—is self-contained and publicity- to give themselves up to the music and the 
ind claims and counterclaims of “I shy Hotels try to outdo each other to entice a spendthrift forgetfulness with a frivolity intensi- 
d first” mingle with the ubiquitous rumba newsworthy name onto their registers. Competi- fied by a literal acceptance of this Tin Pan Alley 

Just as the great names of society are to tion for famous arrivés makes for a continuous prophecy. 





Removed from the war scares and the squirrel 
cage of big-city competition, insulated by hard- 
earned wealth and perhaps by a sense of safety in 

umbers, the devotees of Miami Beach were hav- 

g their fling. Sophie Tucker, then Joe E. Lewis, 
then Jimmy Durante were booked into Copa 
City with Jimmie Daniels; Martha Raye was at 
the “5 Q’clock”; there were shows with girls 


made up as handsome men and men passing for 


beautiful girls; there was Minsky’s and a dozen 
lesser Minsky’s; there was the Cotton Club, Ella 
Logan at the plushy Casablanca, Benny Fields 
in the flashy Sans Souci Blue Sails Room, Gracie 
Barrie in the splashy Shell-l-Mar Room. The 
luxurious bars and bistros were alive with stun- 
ning women, models, dancers, well-to-do wives 
and mistresses, and sleek, quick-eyed and tanned 
young ladies of adventure. 


Disk jockeys gave ordinary restaurants a night- 
club flavor. A 20th Century American phenome- 
non, the disk jockey is to be found here in his full 
glory. Here he sits, on his elevated throne, a 
human talking machine tirelessly addressing him- 
self to local gossip and world events, with a sharp 
eye on the entrance for the next celebrity. Then 
this name is sung out and the hapless celeb (or 


happy ham) who (Continued on Page 33) 


MIDDAY DANCING to accompaniment of a rumba band and a January sun is Miami Beach custom; the elite Bath Club does it handsomely. 




















BROADWAY iyS and dolls” exchange quips in a favorite Miami Beach hangout, the Lord Tarleton. Clockwise are 
Mr. and Mr rgie Price, Grace Green, Phil Silvers, F e Cantor, hotel owner Walter Jacobs, Variety editor Abel Green. 


MARTHA RAYE, or f many na stars if mi Beach night clubs in THE SCHNOZZOLA, almost as bright and improbable as the 


— ‘ ee it the 5 O'Clock Club Miami sun, packs them into Copa City with his astonishing tales. 
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(Continued from Page 31) thought he was just 
dropping in for a corned-beef sandwich and a 
cup of coffee finds himself holding forth over a 
public-address system. Disk jockeys in drugstores 
or delicatessens are now taken for granted. And 
each year the sandwich seems to grow moreelabo- 
rate, the soda-fountain concoctions more grandi- 
ose. One morning my cabana mate, Sid Caesar, 
told me of a particular drugstore that was outdo- 
ing its rivals. “They're so fancy,” he said, “they 
even put whipped cream in the water.” 

“Whipped cream in the water” stuck in my 
mind as the phrase that wraps up Miami Beach 
with devastating accuracy. It is here that hotel 
guests find stationery with their names embossed 
on it a few minutes after arrival. And where tan- 
atics forsake actual sunlight for the lamps of the 
sunatorium that give them a scientifically con- 
trolled, and hence more even, glow. It is here that 
mink coats are sometimes thrown carelessly over 
rakish beach clothes and couples go out into the 
midday sun to dance the rumba. No self-respect- 
ing hotel is without its outdoor rumba pavilion 
near the beach and professors and professoritas 
of the Latin dance do a rushing business. Plump 
and stubby middle-aged businessmen and buxom 
wives are to be seen kicking up their heels in the 
atest Cuban flourish. Winter evenings in Miami 
Beach may be balmy and caressing, but the moon- 
lit beaches are deserted; everybody seems to be 
inside, on the dance floor, doing the latest steps 
to the music Of Rafael’s Rumberos, or Jukio 
Torres or Sacasas 

While there is fishing, golfing, tennis, swimming 
and water skiing for the athletes, the typical 
He likes to 


watch the Thoroughbreds pound into the stretch 


Miami-ite is a spectator sportsman 


at Hialeah or Gulf Stream; he tries to spot the 
entry that can outsprint the other greyhounds 
iround the dog track ; he catches the betting fever 
Fronton 


in the arena where Cuban jai alai 


players demonstrate one of the toughest, fastest 


WITH ATTRACTIONS like Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis (at Chez Paree), Miami Beach regulars spend nearly as much time in night clubs as at beach. 





games on earth. He attends the air shows, the 
star golf tournaments, the yacht races, the prac- 
tice games of the big-league ball clubs, the New 
Year’s Day football spectacle in the Orange Bowl 
Dancing, drinking, romancing, eating and gam- 
bling have been his favorite participatory sports, 
but the last-mentioned has been somewhat cur- 
tailed, thanks to Senator Kefauver and a local 
cleanup campaign. The “action” boys who have 
from prohibition days considered Greater Miami 
their winter quarters were unable, at least tem- 
porarily, to move in like locusts and take the free- 
spending suckers for enough to set themselves up 
for the rest of the year. 


The Inner Man 


A favorite sport without which no picture of 
Miami Beach life would be complete is eating. 
There is first-class sea food at Edith and Fritz’s, 
at Broussard’s and The Lighthouse a few miles 
north of the Beach, at Baker’s Haulover (nice 
fishing from the bridge there too); there are mag- 
nificent water-front views to go along with the 
bill of fare at the Columbus Hotel and the 
Marina on Dinner Key; there are continental 
restaurants like the Little Palm Club, Gatti's, 
Maxim's, La Rue’s and Ciro’s, and glorified 
delicatessens like Wolfe’s and Mammy’s and 
Senior's, where customers can often be seen 
in fact, at the 
height of the season queuing up for breakfast is 
another familiar sight. Aficionados of the delica- 


queuing up well before sunset 


tessen are often to be seen at their favorite corn- 
beefstros in the middle of the afternoon. Food at 
the beach hotels offers real competition to the 
better restaurants, for the hotel managers are 
using every trick in the book to keep their guests 
inside the hotel preserve. It was for this reason 
that one of “this year’s hotels,” the Casablanca, 
like scores of its multimillion-dollar rivals, fea- 
tured its own night club, the Morocco Room, 
with top Broadway acts. 











The lavish, beglamoured,’ material well-being 
of Miami Beach makes it a unique Baghdad-plus- 
Broadway-by-the-Sea for hundreds of thousands 
of bons vivants. But for countless others it is just 
a healthy, comfortable and well-ordered place 
to spend a winter. On Sunset Isles and the tropt- 
cal keys bisected by the Venetian Causeway and 
along the upper half of the beach are villas as 
sumptuous as those to be found at Palm Beach, 
Gulf Stream and Fort Lauderdale. The Fire- 
stones, Ketterings, Knudsens and Kresges who 
winter here follow the Palm Beach pattern of 
doing their entertaining behind the discrete walls 
of their beach estates or at exclusive clubs like the 
Surf. Thousands of apartment houses and motels 
(with rates a mere $12 to $15 a day) appeal to 
middle-class tourists who can’t afford and per- 
haps do not prefer the hectic $200- or $300-a-day 
pace of the luxury-hotel crowd. One particularly 
elaborate and ingenuous motel has a flexible neon 
light that can switch its m to an A when business 
is brisk to take advantage of the hotel classifica- 
tion that permits the sharp upping of rates 

Miami Beach no longer shuts down for the 
summer like Palm Beach and many other coast 
resorts. Most hotels and shops stay open through 
the summer now, and the shows and night clubs 
play to bargain-hunting vacationers taking ad- 
vantage of off-season rates (a $40 ocean-front 
room for $15). The Miami merry-go-round slows 
down but keeps going, around the calendar and 
around the clock. But to be seen as God, Carl 
Fisher and his boom-time successors intended 
it, winter is the time for Miami Beach, when 
the tourists outnumber the natives five to one, 
when Lincoln Boulevard looks like Fifth Ave- 
nue gone native, when Walter Winchell (whose 
word for the Beach is sunsational) has settled 
down to his high-keyed philaathropy at the 
Roney Plaza, while from the exclusive Kenil- 
Arthur God- 
frey gives out with democratic homilies 


worth along the north shore, 








FORT LAL DERDALI the best houses 





finements were ¢ to put Joe 
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vish subdivision on this balmy, pal 


Resurrection of a Resort 


Hollywood-by-the-Sea, after years of stag- 

ind neglect, 1s coming to life again on a 

wre sensible level. Left over from the 

grandiose old days are Hollywood Boulevard, 

which was, naturally, to be the widest avenue in 

Florida, and the Holly wood Beach Hotel, which 

rally, to be the largest in the world. The 

in the grand manner of Gold Coast hotels, 

to this day, and there are dog races, 

tudded golf tournaments, roadhouses, and 

hideaways of some upper-bracket 

racketeers to suggest if not recall the bygone 
dor 

» postwar visitors and settlers are apt to 

more conservative people, many ot 

erly pensioners, who have come to enjoy 


six and a half miles of public beach, the gen- 
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or 


in the front vard and a boat in the back 


erous municipal casino with its three public 
swimming pools, and the less spectacular but 
longer-lived apartment houses and motels 
facing the sea. Even with its luxury hotel and the 
occasional 100-foot yacht that drops anchor in the 

irbor that Goethals built, Hollywood-by-the- 
Sea is like a castle in the sky that has settled 
to earth, to be broken up into practical units for 
the enjoyment ot everyday people 

4 Gold Coast hotel that looks like a Holly- 
wood (Calif.) conception of a Gold Coast hotel 
is the Boca Raton Club. From the highway your 
eye is caught by what appears to be an oversized 
Spanish palace with imposing flat-roofed towers 
surrounded by stately royal palms. Along the 
Club’s broad private boulevard you pass through 
ivy-covered gates separated by an ornate His- 
panic fountain, then an exquisite tropical garden, 
then the huge, creamy white, flower-bedecked 
lobby. You wander openmouthed through vast 
chambers of what we used to think of medi- 
eval splendor. But this is boom-time splendor, 
another of those multimillion-dollar dreams of 
transplanting to the Gold Coast “all the charm 
of the Riviera, Biarritz, Nice, Sorrento, the Lido.” 





The most expansive concoction of that expan- 
sive concocter, Addison Mizner, lavish, rococo, 
eclectic, Gothic, Spanish, Venetian, Florentine 
and plair ipercolossal, Boca Raton was to be 
“the Golden City of the Golden Coast,” the ar- 
chitectural Everest to surpass such fabulous 
buildings as the Stotesbury El Mirasol estate and 
the Everglades Club with which Mizner had 
established Gold Coast architecture at Palm 
Beach. The city was stillborn, but Boca Raton 
survived as the most luxurious private club in the 
world. (I flinch from these superlatives, but in this 
part of the world they shoot up out of the ground 
like tropical plants.) 

The Club was salvaged by another Gold Coast 
impresario, Clarence Geist. Even though annual 
membership in “Florida’s secret paradise” was 
$5000 and $50,000,000-aires established it as their 
favorite winter palace, Boca absorbed $8,000,000 
of Geist’s fortune before his death in 1938 Today 
the Latin-Gothic cloistered patios, loggias, 
sunken pools, cabanas and the private dock that 
enters directly into the hotel from the private 
lagoon are open to the public (a family if they're 
careful might get by on $1500 a week). But it’s 
the old story of “if you have to ask the price of 

icht you can’t afford to buy one.’ Boca Raton 
sno longer a hideaway for the very-to-the-third- 
power rich. But the spirit of Clarence Geist still 
hovers in these Miznerian halls. For here the self- 
made man, or the direct descendants of self-made 
men, who would be turned away at the Ever- 
glades or the Bath and Tennis in Palm Beach, 
isk and bathe, can shine and wallow in an 
atmosphere that old-time royalty might have en- 
joyed if Versailles or one of the Moorish castles 
of old Spain had been hooked up to modern 


plumbing 


Where the Pavement Ends 


An intriguing aspect of the Gold Coast, for 


tourists who like to turn off the main highways, is 





the mity of primitive, rural, “darkest” 
I o the civilized fringe of luxurious resorts 
Theodore Pratt, who specializes in authentic novels 


of Floridian history, lives about half a mile in- 
land from the asphalt ribbon of Route 1, near 
Boca Raton. Yet within strolling radius of his 
house (beamed with some of Mizner’s painted 
cypress, by the way) he has seen a seven-foot 
illigator, several manatees, a 300-pound logger- 
head turtle, a leopard ray and a six-foot black 
snake. Only a few miles inland from the luxury 
hotels and the princely villas are the "Glades, with 
their trackless miles of steaming mystery, and the 
flat, rich farm lands with their ragged migratory 
workers, “joot™” bars and bonanza crops of toma- 
toes, beans and celery that are trucked into Del- 
ray, Pompano and other coastal towns that dou- 
ble as shipping and vacation centers. 

Physically separated from the mainland by 
hree bridges, psychologically removed by tradi- 
tion and wealth and a carefully cultivated exclu- 
siveness, Palm Beach is often referred to as “that 
isf&ind for the rich across Lake Worth from the 


United States of America.” | hadn't been in Palm 





Beach more than a few hours when I was re- 
minded of this by a dowager member of the Old 
Guard who was gracious enough to show me 
through her palatial “cottage.” We naused ona 


filigreed balcony looking out into her spacious, 


WINDOW-SHOPPERS in Fort Lauderdale prove that Florida sun styles are attractive if a bit unusual 


BEACH at Fort Lauderdale, dotted with cabana-like sunshades, is public, unlike that of Miami Beach 






















































































Avenue has custom stores and autos, such as Clark Alexander's convertible 





NO ONE STARES in Palm Beach when a drugstore attracts customers in 


beautifully kept tropical garden separated from 
the street beyond by a thick, high wall trellised 
with ivy and Bougainvillaea. No sound from this 
exclusive residential corner penetrated the lush 
green quiet of the patio. A breeze from the 
sea stirred the leaves of the palms and banana 
trees. “This is my garden, my sanctuary,” 
said Mrs. M , widow of a utilities magnate, 
a woman who combines shrewd judgment with 
aesthetic sensibility. “Every winter when I come 
here I feel | am leaving the United States.” 

The aristocrat of beach resorts, Palm Beach 
has, for middle-class outsiders, a foreign atmos- 
phere. This is not merely the playground of the 
very rich but of the very rich whose fathers’ fa- 
thers were very rich. It is not the oversized models 
of ornate Riviera villas that set the tone, so much 
as the quiet, the lack of signs, the absence of com- 
mercialization that turns so many watering places 
into honky-tonks. The inheritance of Palm Beach 
is to be measured not only in fortunes that run to 
seven and eight figures but also in a sense of good 
taste that has preserved Palm Beach as a unique 
garden, unbelievably beautiful, artificially or- 
dered, unnaturally serene. 

The Stotesburys and the Wideners and the 
Wanamakers who first came to Palm Beach half a 
century ago chose well and planned well. Eight- 
een miles long and less than a mile wide, Palm 
Beach is a slender, elongated finger, one shore of 
which is washed by the Gulf Stream, the other by 
the blue lagoon of Lake Worth. All the streets, 
from the broad residential avenues to the elegant 
shopping district of Worth, are as well kept and 
well tailored as the inhabitants. Royal Palm Way, 
the main east-west thoroughfare, is a scenic drive 
between pastel mansions and towering palms. 
The palms arrived only seventy years ago when a 
Spanish ship fortuitously named the Providencia 
sank offshore with a cargo of coconuts. The hand- 
ful of squatters and Civil War draft dodgers who 
spread these coconuts around their desert island 
did not know that they were helping to establish 
the most stylish resort in the Western Hemisphere. 





evening garb. Prince and Princess Alexis Obolensky (center) sip sodas in style 






























Along Wells Road, County Road, Brazilian 
Avenue and the many dead-end Vias that run in- 
land from the water front, palms, Australian pines, 
hibiscus, frangipani and a variety of hot-weather 
trees, plants and flowers give one a sense of lush 
tropicality that is never allowed to get out of 
hand. Palm Beach is a tropical island subdued 
and manicured into a harmonious pattern of 
luxurious enchantment and blissful privacy. 

“Oh, but you should have seen it in the old 
days!’ Confess to any Palm Beach resident (either 
the Old Guard, pre-War I; or the Regulars, 
post-War I; or the late-comers who arrived in the 
past two decades) that you find their island even 
more beguiling than you anticipated, and you are 
sure to be treated to an invidious comparison of 
present-day Palm Beach with the good old days 
of the °20’s and the “really exclusive” period of 
the first wave of mansion builders who created 
this retreat for the elite between the turn of the 
century and the first World War. 

“It breaks my heart to see our lovely Palm 
Beach changing so,” Mrs. M sighed in the 
hushed, aseptic atmosphere of her den, the only 
moderately sized room in her darkened, museum- 
like villa. ““When we first came, no horses and no 
iutomobiles were allowed on the island, just 
ifromobiles (carriages propelled by Negroes on 
half-bicycles). Now there’s traffic, auto horns, too 
many hotels; we're being crowded out.” 

Mrs. M 
fact. Palm Beach is in transition. The palatial 


*s nostalgia has a sound basis in 


estates with their thirty and forty rooms, requir- 
ing as many as eighty servants and costing well 
over $100,000 a year just to maintain—these 
ostentatious and unhomey memorials to bottom- 
less wealth are already part of a legendary Palm 
Beach most accurately described in the past 
tense, even though many of the grand estates with 
their regal swimming pools are still in operation. 

Related symbols of old Palm Beach were Mrs. 
Stotesbury and her Rivieran castle, El Mirasol. 
It was Eastern Pennsylvanian society that set 


the standards for Palm (Continued on Page 39) 
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of the drive-in window of a Palm Beach bank 


VISITORS in afromobiles enjoy the convenience 
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THE OTHER HALF lives handsomely too. Palm Beach chauffeurs have own 


hotel, play a leisurely poker game in the sun while awaiting calls from employers 


































































































(Continued from Page 37) Beach and it was 
Mrs. Stotesbury who set the standards for the 
wintering Pennsylvanians. When this dowager 
queen of sun-kist society expired in 1946 it was 
said that whatever she might encounter on her 
further adventures could never surpass her reign 
at Palm Beach. El Mirasol, scene of so many 
great parties—the parties to which you had to be 
invited to keep your head above water, socially 
speaking—was torn down. El! Mirasol with its 
thirty-seven bedrooms, El Mirasol with its twents 
car garage, El Mirasol with its Mediterranean- 
plus-American-millions architecture, mighty El 
Mirasol bit the dust, reverting once more to the 
common clay from which it had held itself so 
splendidly aloof in the days of its grandeur. 

Why did it receive this death sentence, and why 
was another vast estate, the Donahues’, parti- 
tioned into five more practical houses, and why 
are so many of the pretentious villas along Ocean 
Boulevard boarded up these days? You'll hear 
the answer as soon as you arrive—taxes and the 
high wages and scarcity of servants. In Miami 
Beach and a dozen lesser resorts, money flows 
freely and without complaint, except for the 
pointed jokes about astronomical midseason 
rates. But in Palm Beach, of all places, you hear a 
good deal of talk about the high cost of living. It 
may be that the very rich are the only truly class- 
conscious element in American life. The old one 
about being down to your last yacht may have to 
be dusted off for them. They aren’t down to their 
last anything, but having inherited a tendency for 
reading shadows on the wall, they knew when the 
eighty-servant, thirty-seven-bedroom way of life 
had come to an end. 


The Simple Life 


With it has come a more restrained approach 
to recreation. Private parties continue to be the 
hub of Palm Beach social life but they are less 
Roman and are often given in the Bermuda-type, 
comparatively simple modern houses that have 
begun to supplant the white (and pink and blue 
and spumoni-colored) elephants of Ocean Boule- 
vard. A daughter of one of the old families re- 
cently built a handsome, functional modern house 
along middle-class proportions at Hobe Sound. 
Farther up the beach she’s built a redwood cot- 
tage for only $10,000, as a vacation headquarters 
for her children and their friends. Standing in the 





glass-enclosed, simply furnished living room look- 
ing out at the rolling surf through a palm-shaded 
beach, | remarked on the good taste that would 
make this an ideal beach house anywhere. “I 
wanted a place my kids could run without serv 
ants,’ Mrs. D explained, casually suggesting 
the new spirit of the old colonists. 

Another trend might be described as the old 
spirit of the new colonists—the new rich from the 
oil lands of Texas, or the advertising lands of 
Madison Avenue, or the TV factories, who have 
been buying up the (Continued on Page 41) 
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PALATIAL LUXURY of the old Palm Beach way 
of life, now vanishing before taxes and servant 
problem, is typified in the Hon. Mrs. Frederick 
Guest's elegant home. Sunning themselves beside 
the pool are Mrs. Winston Guest, Hoe Kelland, 
Mrs. Robert Sweeney, Mrs. Michael Phipps 





YOUNGER SET enj tself thoroughly at a Palm Beach beach ATTRACTIVE visitor Mrs. Philip Isles is an accomplished ama- 
Barefoot pianist is daughter of ex-Senator Millard E. Tydings teur artist, paints views of Palm Beach’s carefully groomed beauty 
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(Continued from Page 39) unwieldy old houses, 
as if hoping to buy for a mere half million or so 
a sense of belonging to old Palm Beach. The new 
rich in their great sunken living rooms and their 
enormous tiled patios are a different breed from 
the ancien régime who made Palm Beach synony- 
mous with wealth-plus-pedigree. The nouveaux 
are louder, flashier and friendlier. Many of them 
are self-made men who haven't yet lost their 
hearty, glad-handing, money-making ways. “You 
wanna come in and gas a while, snap a few pic- 
tures, take a look around the place—why sure, 
help yourself, how’s about a drink?” 


Patrician Psychology 

But the ancien is publicity-shy and stranger- 
wary. One afternoon, for instance, some pictures 
were being taken at one of the old-style Ocean 
Boulevard villas recently knocked down to a 
Johnny-come-lately millionaire. A young, attrac- 
tive Palm Beach society girl happened to be visit- 
ing at the pool. She was friendly and democratic, 
until the camera was set up—then, gracefully but 
surely, she drifted out of camera range. Some 
would call this snobbery, but a thoughtful mem- 
ber of Palm Beach society who belonged to all 
the right clubs (The Everglades, the Bath and 
Tennis, the Seminole Golf Club) gave me a few 
pointers on Palm Beach exclusiveness. ““No, we 
don’t like publicity,” he admitted. “I don’t see 
why we should have to apologize for liking pri- 
vacy. For one thing, we’re more comfortable with 
our own kind. You might say we were all brought 
up together, with the same manners, the same 
outlook, It isn’t easy for us to mingle with out- 
siders. For another thing, we know we're a target. 
There is a certain stigma attached to Palm Beach. 
You know what you think of when you hear 
Palm Beach. \ts like Hollywood, Brooklyn, Wall 
Sireet—an easy handle for anyone who wants to 
pick it up and smash it over your head. Joe 
Kennedy, for instance, or Forrestal when he was 
down here, would never think of issuing a state- 
ment from Palm Beach. He'd have to fly up to 
Washington and issue it there. Poor Palm Beach— 
‘pleasure land of economic royalists’\—that’s how 
you'll probably describe it. No wonder we don’t 
welcome reporters and photographers.” His smile 
was guarded and baleful and just polite. “Why 
don’t you go down to Miami? They like pub- 
licity.”” 

“Just came from Miami,” I told him. “I wanted 
to get the contrast.” 

“Lord!” he shook his head. Then he looked 
around, almost as if afraid an MVD man might 
have sneaked up behind him. “But you know, it’s 
rather fun to dash down there once in a while— 
those Copa girls ” his grin was not unlike 
any ordinary young man’s. “You know, to tell 
you the truth, it can get pretty dull around here.” 

Some think the reason for this is that the social 
life of the colony has become set and stylized 
the same people gathering for the same Saturday 
night dance at the Everglades, meeting again 
around noon at the Bath and Tennis, the round 
robin of cocktail and dinner parties, the endless 
gossip of who’s with who and is it really tru 
that? The gaiety is inbred, insulated, repe- 
titious, leavened only by the wit of a Dolly 
O'Brien, the high jinks of a “Comic Strip” Ball, 
the arrival of the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, 
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LOVELY Via Mizner 


AUTHOR and Houipay reporter Budd Schulberg momentarily takes his eye off the handsome local scenery 


is named for architect Addison Mizner, who helped create much of Palm Beach 
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can stand off the $30- and $40-a-day rates of the 
main-line hotels, The Breakers, The Biltmore, 
Whitehall (originally Flagler’s art-cluttered man- 
sion) and the new, less pretentious Colony 

The Colony is a handy symbol of Palm Beach 
in transition, not only for its relative simplicity 
but because its construction on County Road 
looking down into Worth Avenue came about 
through a loophole in P. B.'s fussy zoning laws 
Until the war, Palm Beach had been a closed 
circuit, a private party and—if Mr. Munn and 
Mr. Wrightsman would pardon the expression 


a planned society in minuscule. The Colony 


AT HOBE SOUND: Marquess of Milford-Haven, 
Mrs. Sheridan Norton, Charles Shipman Payson 





Denckla is typical of the relaxed life in Florida’s new social resort. 


stands as a challenge to the Old Guard and the 
old ways. The Old Guard is represented by the 
Palm Beach Civic Association. The “Young 
Turks” of Palm Beach are members of the 
Chamber of Commerce who believe the old and 
the new can coexist in harmony. They boast of 
the growing community spirit, the successful 
benefits for Catholic, Jewish and Protestant 
causes, the building of over 500 small houses for 
people of moderate means. 

Unglamorous facts. Not to be compared to the 
festive openings of the vast “cottages” or the 
Vaudeville Dinners at the Everglades, or the 
hotly contested canasta tournaments, or dining 
and wining at the Miramar, the Patio and Ta- 
Boo, or partying back and forth at the “Casas” 
and “Villas” and cottages with names that sound 
like throwaways from the French and Italian 
Riviera or carry-overs from Newport and Bar 
Harbor. Still, the supporters of Palm Beach as 
a year-round community and a residential sub- 
urb for non-millionaires feel they are insuring 
themselves against the future. The walls around 
the great estates and the greatnames are as 
impregnable as ever. But the Chinese Wall 
around Palm Beach as a whole has begun to 
crumble 

Meanwhile, despite the intrusions and the 
leveling, Palm Beach’s closed-shop alfresco con- 
tinues for the Munns, the Wrightsmans, the War- 
burtons, the Van Rennselaers, the Phippses, the 
Pulitzers, the Dodges, the Donahues, the Guests, 
the Jelkes, the Prince Obolenskys and the several 
hundred others who have helped to create a 
precious myth and an inimitable reality, 








Today the search for privacy leads a number of 
the old families north to Jupiter Island, between 
Hobe Sound and the sea, a fine stretch of palm- 
strewn, virgin beach where the great estates of 
earlier days are being joined by tasteful beach 
houses of more modest proportions. There are 
no shops, no hotels, no sight-seers. Once more 
life centers completely around the Club and pri- 
vate patios. ** Now this is the way Palm Beach used 
to be,” a prominent Hobe Sounder told me. “I 
don’t mean that snobbishly. | only mean that 
Palm Beach is too busy now. This is just a beach 
colony. (Though million-dollar estates can be 
glimpsed at the far end of long private roads.) We 
can ride bikes here. Do as we please. It’s privacy 
we're after, not snobbery.” 

1 think | know what she meant about Jupiter 
Island. You don’t have to be grandfather’s heir or 
suffer from an aristocracy complex to appreciate 
the wonderful fishing in the sound or along the 
Loxahatchie, the driftwood on the rolling, deso- 
late sand dunes, the sound of the breakers rushing 
up toward the coconut palms. Jupiter Island is the 
Gold Coast at its unspoiled best 


Between Miami Beach and Jupiter there’s an- 
other unique watering place, Fort Lauderdale 
Watering place is a literal description of Lauder- 


dale, for at no resort along the coast are you more 


conscious of the aquatic element. There are 250 
miles of waterways, inlets, rivers and bays within 
the city limits, including over eighty miles of 
Venetianlike canals connecting man-made is- 
lands like those of Miami. Through the center 
of the city flows New River, dark and deep, 
illuminated at night by colored lights hang- 
ing from bordering palms, harboring game fish 
like tarpon that can sometimes be caught right 
off the private piers. Like the beaches at Holly- 
wood and Delray and unlike most of the frontage 
at Miami Beach and Palm Beach, the sands of 
Lauderdale are public. What Lauderdale visitors 
write home about are the canal tours, the River, 
the public parks ablaze with tropical flowers— 
and Bahia Mar. 


Yachtsman’s Eden 
Bahia Mar is not only a major anchorage along 
the Inland Waterway and the largest municipal 
yacht basin in the world but the most modern and 
luxurious. Bahia Mar is a world to itself, with its 
own restaurant, bar, shopping center, machine 
shop and anything else that yacht and yachtsmen 
might crave. Before you dock you can radio in 
and have hot food ready to be served aboard 
While you go ashore for cocktails or a dance or 
to see a movie your boat is promptly and thor- 


oughly serviced. They say Bahia Mar will even 


supply a baby sitter. The exhilaration of cruising 
the Florida coast plus the comforts of home 
may seem like overdoing it, but one reason Fort 
Lauderdale is the fastest-growing resort on the 
coast is that it combines an intriguing location 
and an ideal climate with modern services, it 
not a few that seem to be a leap into the future 

That could be considered the Gold Coast 
formula. From Miami to Jupiter, from Decem 
ber until April, this hundred-mile stretch grosses 
more than a million dollars for every mile of 
coast line. Only a God-given climate plus man- 
driven enterprise could have developed all this 
in a handful of decades. Tradition and privi- 
lege are faltering at Palm Beach as more people 
begin to enjoy it, the yachtsmen and fishermen 
are rapidly making Fort Lauderdale the sports- 
man’s capital, the guys and dolls of Broadway 
are dancing the light fantastic on the sidewalks 
of Miami, and in between at thousands of mod 
ern apartment houses and new-style luxury mo 
tels Our average vacationers are following the 
sun into one of its most publicized and expensive 
but rewarding haunts—those hundred million 
dollar miles from the razzle-dazzle of Miami Beach 
to the restricted tranquillity of Jupiter Island doz 
ing in subtropical sunlight cooled by the breath of 
the Gulf Stream that follows the coastline, a great, 


life-giving river running through the sea. THE END 


HOBE SOUND HOUSES, unlike those in Palm Beach, are small and homelike, in keeping with a more modern and modest scale of luxury 
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DALLEI UN ICE 


The few Americans who haven't seen an ice show may as well 


find out — for color, grace and action it’s the biggest spectacle in show business 
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THE ICE CA “PETS” whirl about in skate-propelled glamour in the Gypsy Gold number of the current Ice Capades. 
It’s slippery work but steady; they tour for eleven months of the year, play to packed houses from coast to coast 


THE ICE SPECTACLE is a parvenu in show busi- 


ness, but its pulling power is amazing. Sixteen 
years ago the Ice Follies, first of the skating road 
shows, opened in Tulsa with two dozen people in 
the cast and not quite as many in the audience 
This season the Follies and its younger colleague, 
the Ice Capades, will glitter and glide before their 
50,000,000th customer, grossing a sweet $12,000,- 
000 in the United States and Canada. 

On the money’s-worth side, the customers get a 
bright, exciting package filled with bits of the 





ballet and the circus, of musical comedy and 
bearded vaudeville routines—even of burlesque, 
though the ice show, despite a certain legginess, 
remains incorruptibly proper. They get a look at 
dazzling costumes, all made in Hollywood and 
costing hundreds of thousands each year. Most 
of all, they sit beguiled by sheer mobility, by the 
fluid grace and flashing speed that set the ice show 
apart from earthbound forms of entertainment. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Bradley Smith 
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AS CINDERELLA, Donna capers through the fairy tale with the help of Disney-type friends 


This fairy-tale quality explains why almost any 
theme looks credible on ice. Acrobat and comic, 
hula girl and red-hot mamma, they all look at 
home on skates. Santa Claus himself turns up in 
this year’s Follies and skims about right spryly 
Cinderella’s glass slipper, in the Ice Capades ver- 
sion, has a shiny steel blade attached to the sole, 
and so do Prince Charming’s snow-white boots, 
on which he courts her more nimbly than the 
ancient storyteller ever dreamed. It doesn’t make 


sense, exactly, but America loves it. THE END 


<— DONNA ATWOOD, prima ballerina of the Ice Capades, flashes a pretty smile as she makes the law of gravity look silly 





THE OLD SMOOTHIES end up grabbing the sky 
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They Kly the Atlantic 


Veet some of the best pilots in the world, the veterans who have 


made transocean commuting an everyday miracle 


by ROGER ANGELL 


e transatlantic flight, Capt. Francis I. Jacobs inspects engines of double-decker Stratocruiser he will pilot 


GOOSE BAY, LABRADOR, is an airport in the 
middle of nowhere, a scrap of concrete set down 
in an endless waste of lake and tundra. The field 
is a base for the Royal Canadian Air Force and 
is also an occasional stopover and refueling 
point for transatlantic airliners. Here, a few weeks 
ago, a young woman In a mink coat smiled over 
her coffee cup at an RCAF officer as they chatted 
in the barnlike passenger waiting room beside 
the runway. The woman, a passenger on Pan 
American World Airways’ Flight 114 to Paris, 








was pretty; the Canadian, who was stationed at 
Goose Bay, had a chestful of ribbons and a 
crushed hat. He was, after some urging by the 
girl, telling about his experiences as a Spitfire 
pilot in the last war. He had put down his coffee 
cup in order to have both hands free to describe 
a pass at a Focke-Wulf, and the girl’s eyes spar- 
kled as she listened. “Oooh,” she breathed, “how 
At this moment her eye fell on a 
middle-aged man in a blue uniform who was 





Pars 


thrilling 


helping himself to coffee and cookies at the 
counter. “Excuse me a moment,” the girl said to 
iS her companion. She walked briskly over to the 
man at the counter. “Are you my pilot?” she 
5! asked. “Because my seat in the plane doesn’t 


seem to let down all the way and | simply don’t 





see how I’m going to be able to sleep tonight. | 
wish you'd fix it before we take off. Don’t forget 
now, will you? It’s seat thirty-three.” The airline 
pilot promised that he'd speak to a steward 
about it, and the girl went back to her fighter 
pilot. Ten minutes later, the young woman swal- 
lowed a dramamine tak.et and settled back com- 
fortably in her seat (which had been fixed) for a 
night's sleep, while up forward on the flight deck, 
the middle-aged man, a veteran of twenty years 
of flying in thirty foreign countries and a dozen 
different planes, carefully lifted his 
73-ton, 110-foot Stratocruiser off the runway, 


types of 


made a climbing turn and headed out into the 
darkness of the North Atlantic on a nonstop 
flight that would carry the woman and sixty 
other passengers to a destination 2729 miles away. 

The point of this true story is not that the 
young woman was a fool for a soldier suit. She 
merely happened to share a large public mis- 
conception about the looks, the age and the 
talent and temperament of the ideal airplane 
pilot. The movies, the newsreels, the comic strips 
and a recent war have all contributed to this 
Portrait of the Pilot as a Young Hero, making 
him out to be a dashing young fellow, something 
like Van Johnson, with a white silk scarf around 
his neck and a smudge of grease on his freckled 
nose. He possesses nerves of steel, lightning re- 
flexes and a rabbit’s toot, all of which have com- 
bined to bring him through a hundred narrow 
squeaks, and he talks with his hands. The truth 
about fliers, about real fliers, is a little different 

The best pilots in the world today are almost 
certainly the men who fly the oceans. They and 





IN PARIS, Capt 





























































the planes they fly—the gigantic machines that 
are an incredible combination of raw power and 
infinite engineering delicacy—have in the last ten 
years made ocean passenger trips such a com- 
monplace that ten airlines now make 128 flights 
to Europe every week from New York alone. As 
a group, these ocean pilots are not young. In 
Pan American’s Atlantic Division, most of the 
captains are in their forties or late thirties; some 
are in their fifties and a few in the trade—just a 
few, because the airlines have been in business 
for merely three decades—have quit flying only 
when they reached the retirement age of sixty. 
It's no longer a young man’s game. You simply 
can’t take a youngster fresh out of flying school 
(or for that matter, fresh out of five years in a 
big Air Force bomber) and put him at the con- 
trols of a sixty-passenger Stratocruiser bound for 
Rome. If you did, and if you had trained him 
carefully, the chances are still that he would make 
it—but airlines don’t take chances. The answer 
is experience, the kind of experience you get 
after you have passed some 15,000 hours in the 
air, piloting everything from a Ford trimotor to a 
flying boat to a Constellation. These ocean fliers 
are lifetime career men, professionals in one of 
the most complex and fascinating professions in 
the world. 

Take a look at a couple of these men: Capt. 
Francis I. Jacobs and Capt. Haakon G. Gul- 
bransen. No. 2 and No. 4 respectively in seniority 
on Pan Am’s Atlantic Division. Taken together, 
their backgrounds, experiences and personalities 
add up to a fair composite of today’s skipper of 
the ocean air 

At forty-six, “Jake” Jacobs is a tall, soft- 
spoken Middle Westerner with a brown mustache, 
a friendly smile and a distinct limp. The limp is 
the result of Jake’s only bad accident since he 
started flying planes—a motorcycle wreck in 1943 
which almost cost him his left leg. Like most 
pilots, Jake is a family man; he and his wife 
“Dooley” and his children, ten-year-old John 
and eight-year-old Ann, live in a comfortable 
suburban community in Huntington, Long Is- 
land. When Jake is at home, which is something 
over half of each month, since pilots are re- 
stricted to less than 255 hours of flying in every 
ninety days, he gives a lot of time to his second 
profession of ranching. The Jacobses have twenty- 


five chinchillas in their (Continued on Page 66) 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY T om Hollyman 


H. G. Gulbransen says good-by to French nuns he flew from Beirut 





LAST-MINUTE stop before ocean flight is to 
check weather maps at Flight Dispatch Control 


IN FLIGHT, Captain Jacobs consults with engineer 


M. G. Boyhan, who dines at vast instrument panel 


SKIPPER visits with passengers during flight as 





stewardess prepares berths for night-long trip 
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THE HUB of Belfast is stately Doneg quare ere stands City i, is the inevitable statue of Victoria Regina 


BELFAST 


The capital of Ulster is a city of master 


shipbuilders and magical linen weavers, too interested in its 


rich future to bother about its past 


by JOHN HORNE BURNS 


A RIVER with the somber name of Lagan flows 
through the center of Belfast, apportioning the 
left and right banks of the city between County 
Antrim and County Down. These are two of six 
recalcitrant Ulster shires that make up Northern 
Ireland. They prefer to throw in their lot with 
England, and are still bitter-ending it with the 
twenty-six shires of the South (Republic of Ire- 
land). Indeed, the Lagan has an Ulsterite person- 
ality all its own. Decorous and self-contained, it 
is nothing at all like Dublin’s temperamental 
River Liffey. Rather, the Lagan is a nonpoetic, 

















functional river. Belfast made it, and the Lagan 
has returned the compliment. Not until the 
dredge was perfected did Belfast become an im- 
portant modern city of the British Isles. Today, 
ships drawing up to thirty feet can find berths 
along Belfast’s six miles of quays. 

In times past, Britons tended to look down on 
Belfast. Three hundred years ago, John Milton 
sniffingly called the Belfastians “insufferable up- 
starts.”” Today, the tail comes closer to wagging 
the dog. What with their shipbuilding, linen man- 
ufacture and gas works, Belfastians may be 
pardoned the boastfulness of a booming city. Do 
you hesitate at the newsstand, choosing among a 
Belfast, a Glasgow, or a Dublin newspaper? A 
local citizen, guessing you an American, gathers 
up a Belfast sheet, and planks down one and a 
half pence, treating you to a tabloid out of sheer 
civic pride. 

“My compliments, sir. Won't you try a local 
one?” 

A modern Belfastian is as loyal as a true-born 
Texan. Ulstermen are naturally dogmatic in con- 
versation. Lunching in the Grand Central on 
Royal Avenue, you may be sitting opposite a 
ruddy Presbyterian businessman. Suddenly he'll 
get started on interpretation of the Bible: 

“In both Numbers and Leviticus, sir, there are 
anagrams describing the fall of Hitler and the 
rise of Belfast.” 

With such surety of its city’s destiny, it is easy 
to see why no city of Belfast’s size contains so 
much self-congratulatory statuary as does Bel- 
fast. The city is divided into two parts—Catholic 
and Protestant, pro-Republic and pro-Britain; it 
is one cell of a schism that is cleaving Ireland. As 
an American you will find it difficult to believe 
that the religious issue is as burning as the 
politico-economic one. This tension is sensed by 
an unbiased pilgrim who visits both northern and 
southern Ireland. The South is quite as anti- 
North as the North is anti-South. The little, 300- 
mile-long island quivers with internecine bad 
blood. Any train running from Belfast down to 
Dublin is stopped at Dundalk for a rigorous cus- 
toms inspection—a situation about as tolerable 


FLOWER venders, who stack their wares along the iron railing in front of 


as paying duty should you go from Maryland to 
Delaware. 

Dublin, a hundred miles to the south, is affec- 
tionately dubbed “‘durrrty” even by her sooty 
denizens, but northern Belfast, in the late after- 
noons, has as low a visibility as that auld reekie, 
Edinburgh, due to the smog from the thousand 
chimneys of the gas works. Two shipyard work- 
ers are groping their way to a pub for a glass of 
bitter: “Say, Jock, | can’t see me hand in front 
of me face. They should be issuin’ us miners’ 
lanterns like in Wales. . . .” 

The people who really keep the lid on the town 
are the Presbyterians. And they are just as sternly 
religious as they were in the fierce days in Scot- 
land under Mary Stuart. Many of Belfast's first 
families have Scottish names. Rarely will you 
find the surnames of MacNamara and O'Toole, 
which are a dime a dozen in Eire. 


The Barrier of the Boyne 


Alas, the last real cohesion between North and 
South goes back to the “Throubles” of 1798 
one of a series that ended in the carnage of 
1916-22. For in 1798, British soldiers hanged one 
Henry Joy McCracken by the neck from the Old 
Market House on High Street. The charge: sedi- 
tion and rebellion. McCracken was a handsome 
rebel, an Ulster Presbyterian, the son of a Belfast 
sea captain. Today he would be on the English 
side. So far, indeed, has pro-English, Protestant 
Belfast turned from those stirring days that she 
now stages a yearly pageant which looks treason- 
ous to a southern Irish eye. Each 12th of July a 
citizen dressed as William III lands at the ancient 
port of Carrickfergus and m*rches out along Uni- 
versity Road in military pomp. What is he doing? 
He’s commemorating the anniversary of the 
Battle of the Boyne, which in 1690 stirred the 
hackles of both Southern and Northern Irishmen 
Such is the change of temper and political orien- 
tation over 250 years 

The hub: of Belfast is a stately civic rectangle 
known as Donegall Square. (Never forget to 


pxotocrarus By Jean and Tom Hollyman 







double the / to differentiate it from a county of 
the same name, belonging to the Republic of Ire 
land!) Here stands City Hall, and here converge 
all Belfast’s trolleys and busses, which lumber 
along in two-decker, saurian fashion. By order of 
the city fathers, these all stop running at 11:30 in 
the evening, as though to discourage Belfast's 
working folk from taking too much pagan 
pleasure in the witching midnight. In front of 
City Hall is the inevitable statue of Victoria 
Regina—here more motherly than regal—with an 
inscription: “From my heart I thank my beloved 
people; God bless them.”” The empress wasn’t 
noted for the incisive originality of her public 
prose. There is also a certain austerity in the 
gardens framing City Hall, with “keep off the 
verge” signs sprouting from the grass. Spots of 
color are provided by flower venders, who stack 
their wares along the iron railings 

“Mister, be a love and buy a glad for yer 
missis!"’ And there’s a squat obelisk, shaped like 
a shoot of asparagus, that commemorates the 
landing of twelve thousand American soldiers 
here, in 1942. Our Navy still comes to Belfast 
regularly; you may see gobs and their girls eating 
fried chicken, Southern style, at The Blue Moon, 
off Royal Avenue. Belfast girls are grateful for 
this approach to American cooking 

“It ain’t been the same, dearie, since you Yanks 
went away.” The grimmest piece of sculpture in 
Donegall Place, with flailing swimmers sinking 
under icy waves, is dedicated to the casualties 
of the Titanic, launched in 1912 from the ship- 
yards of this very city. 

Perhaps Belfast is so conscious of her history 
because she’s such a recent civic entity. City Hall 
is full of stained-glass vignettes of Ulster’s tur- 
bulent past. The climax, of course, was the Act of 
1920. Until then Belfast didn’t know exactly 
where she stood as to autonomy. Her chief execu- 


tives have flowered with the increasing luster of 


their titles—first Sovereigns, then Mayors, now 
Lord Mayors. Political representation in North- 
ern Ireland is a triangular and reciprocal affair 
Belfast is the capital, but she sends delegates to 
both the Northern Irish and British Parliaments. 


Bright yarns that will be woven into famous Belfast linens are 


City Hall, do a good business, possibly because so many busses stop here. stored in warehouse. Damp climate is ideal for linen weaving. 
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nt courts, however, are a far crv from such 
line trathcking The only touch of Irish 
humor you'll meet with here is in the 
ie of the usher, wl wears a tall silk hat 


Says he, with a 
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Iresco Vv ence in Belfast's street life 
is such motous open-air 
everything from a don- 
f ( ed | ber.’ To be sure, this is 
yf tement, since Belfast tobac- 
shortly after opening up tor the day. are 
fond i SI SOrry, NO ciga- 
But incredible treasures do n iheir 
nto these markets. And, since no ptcssure 
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BELFASTIANS are great football and soccer fans, and soccer (above), as 


played by their local team, is a fast rough form of mayhem, dear to their hearts 


is put on you, you may even find yourself fancy- 
ing, and paying for, an aspidistra 

“You have no obligation to buy,” advise the 
sweet old men from under their eyeshades 

“Don't worry, | won't,” you reply, and then 
you Start spending like mad to salve their feelings 

Smithfield, off King Street, offers the complete 
Little Lord 
Or phonograph 


novels of Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Fauntleroy) at 6d the volume 
records of the vintage of Pommery °78, that on 
our own Sixth Avenue would be snapped up as 
collectors’ items. And on York Street, also in the 
center of Belfast, there’s a continuous open-air 
auction. A barker with a horsewhip for a gavel 
holds up Rossettilike, wilted ceramics before a 
oitering crowd 

“Ten bob, do I hear ten bob?” 

“Not for what you've got in your hand,” cat- 
calls the ubiquitous auction jokester 

This statuary will eventually turn up in some 
parlor across the River Lagan, where each iden- 
tical house, for ostentatious refinement and 
culture, exhibits in its bay window a gaudy 
porcelain of a simpering little girl lifting up her 


skirts to go wading 


Belfast Bargains 
Your favorite, though, will probably be Vari- 
ety Market, near the Courts of Justice. The 
name is, if anything, too narrow for the scope 
of this market. Variety’s motte is the reverse 
of the economics of certain tations: “Spend 
6d, save 9d.” 

Since no price is fixed, the ancient pleasures 
of haggling, almost forgotten in America, still 
survive. There are electric fans and old clothes 
with more than a sprinkling of United States 


Army uniforms. Crockery and bedspreads. Un- 


known brands of canned foods and used combs. 
Old laundry roller-wringers. Variety Market re- 
sembles New York’s Eighth Avenue, but is more 
flexible, more quizzically lyrical. The salesladies, 
all Ulster crones, loll in front of their cubicles, 
built like Belfast 
showers. Their high boots are unlaced and their 


which are lean-tos against 


hair is fabulously awry. One of these gentle- 
women, observing you make a few notes, be- 
lieves with venomous delight that you're a plain- 
clothes man spying on her neighbor. She’s only 
too delighted to act as informer to the Crown: 

“Hee-hee-hee! Takin’ down that one’s number, 
aren't ye now? Well, ye should, for she’s vendin’ 
without a license!” 

“I couldn’t care less!’ screams the other, pre- 
paring to hustle her wares out of sight 

Since Belfast isn’t a show city, but a frame for 
industry and commerce, walking her streets isn’t 
much more stimulating than a sight-seeing prom- 
enade through, say, Lawrence or Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts. Yet the courteous clerks of the Ulster 
Tourist Association are quite militant about 
their town, which they call The Athens of the 
North. Their chief points of salesmanship are 
that 1) Belfast has fine drinking water, and 2) 
Belfast has no slums. Well, the water is crystal 
cool. It’s piped from the Mountains of Mourne, 
celebrated in poetry. But there are slums. At 
5:30 every weekday afternoon tired men and 
women from the shipyards plunge across Albert 
or Queen’s Bridges. They will stop for a bitter at 
Bodega, where the waiters all shamble like Charlie 
Chaplin ; then wiping their mouths on their sleeves, 
they'll repair to homes not found in House & 
Garden. 

On Sandy Row, which is almost as gritty as the 


Mouvave Deseri, are (Continued on Page 86) 














KELLY’S of Bank Street is one of Belfast's historic pubs. It was behind this counter 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, Ulster’s seat of learn- 
Henry Joy McCracken, the Irish patriot, supposedly hid from the English in 1798 


is a graceful blending of Victorian and Tudor 


ROWS AND ROWS of workers’ homes, each indistinguishable from the next, cascade downhill toward the shipyard of Harland & Wolff 
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YOUR BELLY can be ripr open by the bull or you can execute a perfect and poetical Veronica, Whatever 


ind subject to the judgment of death 


Making of a Matador 


Bullfighters are made, not born, and the process is a painful one, compounded of devotion, 


dedication and an open eye to the chances of death 
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ONE MISSTEP may mean that the bull will tear 


v« can count only on whatever distraction is offer 


by ANITA BRENNER 


JUAN BELMONTE, the superlative bullfighter 
who broke all safety rules and revolutionized the 
show, used to awaken on performance mornings 
and go through this grim routine 

“All right, fellow 
your belly ripped out by some bull. 


“But listen 


Time to get up and go have 


That’s not necessarily going to 


happen 


in Spain, you will mimic the intricacies of the bull ring in your 


American kids playing sandlot baseball 





cape from you 


WHEN YOL 
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THE CENTRAI 


At his mercy, 


ed by ring assistants 


Okay, okay, it’s your lookout. Don’t forget 
though, you've been tempting luck a long tume 
‘It's not just luck. | know how to do it 


Sometimes bulls stumble, remember? Why 


take such a senseless risk? 
“Well, I'm obliged 
“Bah! 


that’s to stay alive. You think the world would go 


There's only one obligation, and 
inder if you didn’t go today? 


RAPHS BY Nelson Morris 
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MOMENT of 


against bull, the outcome depending on the skill and training of the man 


rrr 
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DRESS for the ring it is part of a ritual. The suit is made of 
heavily embroidered satin and its weight is both protection and risk 


the bullfighter’s career. Here is man 


“But, I'd disgrace myself 

“Who cares? You think anybody will remem 
ber, five or ten years from now, what Belmonte 
did today? 


Many 


remember 


“Of course they will years from now 


aficionados will there was a very 
brave . 

“Maybe in just a few years there won't be any 
aficionados, or any bullfights either 

“No, no 


and I’ve got to 


Bullfights haven't been banned yet 
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been honest and an artist, his name will live on and on in the 


chances of crashing the heights where Belmonte 
and Manolete are celestial names. There ts one 
chance in about ten thousand of that sort of star 
dom, with its big money and frantic popularity 
and all the other appetizing by-products. The 
odds are only a little better for middling success, 
with not inconsiderable cash and a small retinue 
of devotees. The majority will spend years chasing 
opportunities to train and perform, and have as 


little glory and cash at the end as when they 


began. Perhaps to be crippled is the final souvenir 
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memories of aficionados everywhere 


There is no logical explanation why, against 
such odds, any man should pick a profession that 
means taking his life in his hands each time he 
engages in it. Bullfighting is a way of life that has 
little in common with logic 

The glib proverbial answers that are usually 
handed out to puzzled foreigners are Horatio 
Alger stuff: “Hunger gores worse,” and “For 
a poor boy it’s the only way up.” Further 
research will yield you something called, in a 


reverent whisper, e/ momento del triunfo ; to which 





EL MOMENTO DEL TRIUNFO, in the bull ring, when the matador knows that it i§ only himself, in terms of 
all his training and belief and feeling for the game, that stands between him and the bull and possibly death 


NEVER TOO YOUNG to feel the lure of the bull ring, these 2 children stage their own mock corridas 


the nearest thing is what an actor feels when his 
audience goes dead quiet. 

El triunfo is the jack pot. It’s box office. It’s 
thousands watching you with their hearts as well 
as their eyes. This makes the bullfighter’s gamble 
logical only to artists 
Superman. 


and to small boys playing 


In cape-and-sword countries every child plays 
his contest with danger, unfurling his sweater 
gallantly against 


dogs, calves, goats, geese, 


parents, bicycles, cars, and other boys. If he hap- 








pens to live near a bull ranch, or if some friend 
or relative is in the business, or if he somehow 
meets a real live bullfighter, close enough up to 
see the shimmer of his silks and the sequined flash 
of his “suit of lights’’—if by whatever chance the 
dragon slaying connects with something real, it 
may turn into something more than a children’s 
game 

As a boy, Belmonte, who had had polio and 
couldn’t run, met everything with a bull-ring 


turn “Dogs, chairs, (Continued on Page 118) 
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ANTOINE DADONE of N. Y.’s Vendome 


shop is chef, importer and foie gras authority 


That Mouth-Watering Mystery— 


THE TRUFFLE 


Nobody can cultivate it, and it takes a talented pig to unearth it, but epicures have been 


sighing over its flavor for at least two thousand years 


by JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


EVER since joining the International Brother- 
hood of Foie Gras Truffé enthusiasts—you be- 
come a member simply by opening and eating a 
can of the delicious stuff—I’ve been wondering 
about the luscious, piquant black spots in the 
middle of the velvety goose liver. Of course, they 
are truffles. Brillat-Savarin, the great epicure, 
used to call them “the black diamonds of the 
haute cuisine.’ Somewhere, I'd heard that they 
were dug up by pigs; but what were they, ex- 


actly? Mushrooms? A sort of potato? Colored 


Rete 
LATE SNACK DE LUXE: Truffles-studded foie 
gras from France with crusty bread and chilled 
champagne. The velvety goose livers, in paté or 
block, are available in better American restau- 
rants and shops specializing in imported foods. 


carrots? Or were they simply something the 
manufacturers had put in foie gras just to get 
higher prices, orto make foie gras—literally fatted 
liver—more appealing to the appetite? 

My chance to find some of the answers came 
one day not long ago when, on a trip through the 
southeast of France, | passed through Périgueux, 
the truffle capital of the world. Even people 
coolly disposed toward those expensive delicacies 
could find no fault with stopping at Périgueux, 
since it is a town of genuine charm where the 
ancient past and the present are pleasantly 
blended. In Puy St.-Front, the old part of the 
town, you can sit in a small sidewalk café look- 
ing out on relics of prehistoric civilization and 
Roman walls. The patron, filling your Dubonnet 
glass to the brim without spilling a drop, tells 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY Nickolas Muray 


you, quite casually, that those hills over there 
were once occupied by Neolithic man and that 
this was later the ancient Vesunna. The town’s 
miniature boulevards are bordered by Gothic 
chapels, Renaissance houses, baroque doorways 
and 20th-Century chestnut trees. Truffles or no, 
it’s a nice place 

Périgueux is the center of the region known to 
affluent gourmets the world over as “Le Périgord,” 


which comprises parts of the departments of 


Dordogne and Lot-et-Garonne. | had expected 
to see the local restaurants crowded with people, 
all of them feasting with abandon on foie gras, 
truffles and pdté de foie gras, somewhat as the 
natives of Detroit always seem to be riding in 
their cars and the inhabitants of Pilsen used to 
drink beer most of the time; but the only foie 
gras | saw was in cans in the windows of the 
more expensive shops. The truth is, of course, 
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for the room you want to look 


Often a single piece of distinctive furniture keynotes a 
room's personality. It's easy to find just the right Magnavox 
for your particular home—and easier still to find 
happiness in the room that a Magnavox graces. 


The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 
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that foie gras and truffles are too ex- 
pensive for most Périgourdains, as 
the people here are called. Last year, 
due toa poor crop, one kilo (about 
two and two-tenths pounds) of truf- 
fles cost 15,000 francs ($50) on the 
markets of Périgueux, which is a lot 
of money for the average French- 
man making twenty thousand francs 
($65) a month. In fact, foie gras and 
truffles are served in French homes 
only on very special occasions, births, 
christenings, graduations, weddings 
or deaths—particularly if the de- 
ceased has left a nice inheritance 
Some of my friends in Paris, great 


had 
Charles 


connoisseurs of foie gras truffe, 
letter to M 


Barbier, one of Périgueux’s greatest 


Piven me a 
authorities on the delicacy. “Barbier 


was once a well-known chef who 
now spends his mellow years sur- 
rounded by truffles and foie gras,” 
my friends told me. “He knows a 
lot about it 
to boot.” 


When I found Monsieur 


he was 


And he’s a philosopher 


Barbier 
surrounded by 
He stood in the big work- 


literally 


foie gras 


QUENTIN REYNOLDS, United Nations World editor, 


restaurant in New York’s UN area, 


room of the canning factory, Daburon 


Freres, of which he ts the general 


manager—a large, rotund, placid 


cheeks, a bristling 


double 


stomach—as 


man with rosy 


mustache, a chin and an 


enormous was to be 
expected The goose livers had been 
placed on long tables, one by one 
and he was walking from liver to 
liver, giving them the sharp, mer- 
ciless glance that drill sergeants have 
for recruits, making some brief com- 
ment to a white-coated assistant who 
was walking behind him with a pad 

Monsieur Barbier greeted me with 
“It's 
America,” 


have a 
he said. “A 


enthusiasm nice to 


visitor from 


sistant, and the liver 


and Chef I 


growing number of people over 
there are now beginning to appre- 


He 


pointed at the goose livers. “If you 


ciate the finer things in life.” 


don’t mind, I'll just finish my morn- 
ing parade. This shipment arrived 
last night and must be canned to- 
delicate 

A fine 
goose liver should be moderately 
fat, 


day. In our business of 


aromas one has to work fast 


not too hard, not too soft. The 
soft ones lose too much fat during 
processing and the hard ones get 
too dry. If they're just right, they'll 


show the imprint of your fingers 
like a piece of good, fresh butter. 
Voila!’ He gently pressed one of 
the livers, applying his thumb from 
beneath and his four fingers on top. 
The fingerprints were as clear as if 
they had been made by J. Edgar 
Hoover's bright young men.“ Extra!” 
said Monsieur Barbier to his as- 
was whisked 
olf to a special table. 

The factory was not big as Amer- 
ican enterprises go; there were per- 
haps fifty men and women, all look- 


ing very clean in their white working 





chooses the Imperiale 


Berger's roast duck (ruffe. 


coats. There are about twenty-five 
canning factories in Perigueux, Sar- 
lat, Eymet and Bergerac which proc- 
“We do 


not have mass production, mon cher 


ess truffles and foie gras 


monsieur. Mass production is the 
ruin of /a grande cuisine 

He stared gloomily into space and 
then he shrugged in a sad, resigned 
“When the 


months old, they are put into wooden 


gesture geese are Six 
cages and the farmers begin to feed 


them forcibly, stuffing the maize 
down their throats. Not very pleas- 
ant for the poor animals, but then, 
monsieur, some of the best things in 


life don’t start out in a pleasant way. 

















Rough diamonds are not a pretty 
sight, and Madame Du Barry came 
out of the slums, did she not? After 
six weeks of being stuffed, the geese 
get so fat they can’t move any more. 
That is the time to kill them or they 
might suffocate. Once the merchan- 
dise gets here, we have to work fast. 
Now, during the season from No- 
vember twentieth to January tenth, 
we take on extra help and work from 
six in the morning to eight at night. 
Unfortunately, there’s never enough 
goose livers. We store them six 
months but foie gras truffé ought to 
be in storage at least two or three 
vears until the delicate aroma of the 
truffles permeates the foie gras —— 


Golden Mystery 


“The truffles!’ I said quickly, 
feeling that my cue had come. 
“What are truffles?” 

Monsieur Barbier’s face was trans- 
figured by a sort of unearthly light. 
“Ah, /e grand mystére,” he said, 
closing his eyes. Opening them again, 
he dismissed two goose livers as 
choix and asked me to come to his 
office. We entered a glass-enclosed 
room with a large poster showing a 
couple of geese nibbling happily, if 
somewhat cannibalistically, at an 
open can of Pdté de Foie Gras 
Truffé Marie—*Marie™ 
trade-mark of the house. On a large 
desk was a basket filled with what 
looked like black oranges. I noticed 


being the 


that the room was filled with a 
strong, piquant scent. 

“Voila! Monsicur Barbier said, 
pointing at the basket as a guide at 
the Louvre would present Leonardo 
Mona Lisa. ‘Truffles. 
Great mystery of the vegetable king- 


da Vinci's 


dom. Highly appreciated by epicures 
for their flavor and taste long before 
the days of the Roman emperors. 
Three hundred years B.C. Theo- 
phrastus believed them to be prod- 
ucts of thunder. Pliny thought they 
were the most wonderful creations 
of nature since they grow without 
roots. There are many references to 
truffles in classical writings. “Truf- 
fles make the women more tender 
and the men more amorous,’ Brillat- 
Savarin wrote. They grow under the 
ground, and are found only in the 
poorest soil where nothing else but 
a few trees will grow, and they have 
resisted all attempts at cultivation. 
Thank God,” he added as an after- 
thought. “Otherwise they would be 
as commonplace as potatoes and we 
would be out of business.” 

The truffles, Monsieur Barbier 
went on explaining, come in all sizes, 
from that of a pea to that of an 
orange. There are white truffles in 
Italy and chocolate-colored ones in 
other parts of France, but the finest 
specimens are black, inside and out. 


(They are always black on the out- 
side, but white or gray inside until 
they have fully matured and gained 
their strong flavor.) They should be 
firm but not hard and they should 
have a marble grain. Monsieur Bar- 
bier broke one of the truffles in half. 
“See what | mean? Finely marbled 
and flesh of a jet-black color. 
Innocent-looking fruit, but, like the 
roulette tables of Monte Carlo, 
they've ruined quite a few people. 
Truffles are almost as much of a 
gamble. You see, no one knows ex- 
actly how they come into being. The 
learned books call them saprophytic 
fungi of the family Ascomycetes. The 
peasants say that they are a product 
of soil fermentation. Truffles, how- 
ever, grow only in the vicinity of 
trees, where the roots protrude from 
the light soil. There are some truffles 
near maples, beech trees, junipers, 
elms, but most of them appear 
around a species of oak trees called 
truffle oaks 
peasants say, ‘If you want truffles 
you must sow acorns.” Unfortu- 


chénes truffieres. Our 


nately, it takes twenty years for the 
oaks to reach sufficient size and 
even then there remains the ques- 
tion whether you'll find any truffles. 
Ah, Monsieur, la nature fait bien des 
choses! | have a little property out 
in Ribérac where I planted oaks 
twenty-three years ago.’ He laughed 
silently, closing his eyes. “Well, I'm 
still waiting for the truffles. 


Jealous Fruit 


“Truffles have been found in other 
regions of France, in the depart- 
ments of Vaucluse and Basses Alpes 
and also in England, but none of 
them compare with the truffles of 
Périgord (Tuber melanosporum) in 
looks and quality, and before the 
war exports reached $14,500,000 a 
year. They grow in open woodland 
and you can’t miss the formation of 
a truffiere—a truffle ground—be- 
cause gradually all flowers, herbs 
even grass—disappear. We say, “The 
truffle burns the land.’ It’s a jealous 
fruit that doesn’t permit anything 
else to grow in its vicinity. The right 
climate for truffles is about the same 
as for wine. Wet springs, hot sum- 
mers with frequent thunderstorms 
in July and August. Our peasants 
say, ‘August makes the truffle. You 
see, old Theophrastus had some- 
thing when he called them products 
of thunder. The autumn should be 
moderately cool. During harvest- 
time, from November to February, 
it must not get too cold. If it goes 
more than a few degrees below freez- 
ing, the truffles will get brittle, fall 
apart and spoil.” 

He sniffed at the basket, closing 
his eyes, and his rosy cheeks got 
even rosier. “If you're lucky to find 
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magic turns the world into a gay masquerade 


The most colorful, incomparable of America’s many festivals 
is really a gigantic circus in which everyone gets in the act. 
Ic is the gay, fun-loving Mardi Gras... observed in all sections 
of Louisiana touched by French or Spanish influence. 

This carefree carnival season ac tually 
begins shortly after Christmas 
and the tempo is rapidly accelerated ... 
with dances and balls and gaiety... 
until it reaches a crescendo on 
Mardi Gras Day, (which in 1952 will 
be February 26). Then the world seems 
to go a little mad. The Lord of Misrule 
reigns over a continuous masque rade 


from dawn until dusk. You 





change your personality for a day oe 
forget that you're a lawyer or banker or housewife 
or school teacher; become, instead, a pirate... aclown 
a dancing slave girl. 
Yes, that’s the only way to enjoy the greatest festival of 


them all...come to Louisiana for the exotic Mardi Gras. 
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From the cool 
limestone caves of historic 


Cresta Blanca Winery... 


—— BLANCA 
(ine of Sheer Delight 


CALIFORNIA CHAMPAG 


Bubbling with suppressed excitement, Cresta 


NE 


Blanca California Champagne makes any occa- 
sion a memorable event 

This noble Champagne is naturally fermented 
in the bottle in the old-world tradition. Superbly 
dry, it derives its delicate aroma and bouquet 
from rare 
nC 


Livermore Valley 


wine grapes which attain perfection 


RESTA BLANS 


alifornia’s favored white wine district—the 


hampoug” 


If the occasion deserves Champagne, it deserves 
the best. 


Consistent Winner of Dajor Mine Pluards Dane KEI 


CRESTA BLANCA WINE COMPANY, LIVERMORE, CALIFORNIA 





FLORIDA'S 
FINEST 
ADDRESS... 


IN MIAMI BEACH 
7 THE RONEY OFFERS 
SO MANY ADVANTAGES 





The more discerning visitor prefers the Roney 
spaciousness and unique facilities 


for its 
6 acres of beautiful 
cabanas 


gardens—3 blocks of ocean beach 


swimming 
putting greens—for all the delight- 
ful diversions that fill the star-lit evenings 
tainment, dancing 


pool 


tennis courts 
smart enter- 
for its convenience — and, of course, 


for the perfection of its cuisine and service. 
Completely Air Conditioned 


Contact hotel, travel agents or Schine Hotels: in New 
’ York, MUrray Hill 8-0110; Chicago, ANdover 3-6222; 
; . : Detroit, WOodward 3-5200; Phila., PEnnypacker 5-3123 


AMERICA’S FINEST OCEAN FRONT HOTEL—OPEN YEAR ‘ROUND 
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a truffiére you 
may make -~how 
do you say in America? Hit the ——” 

“Hit the jack pot?” 

“Exactly. | know a man who 
made over a million francs ($3000) 
last year on truffles. Not bad con- 
sidering that there is no labor what- 
soever involved, though they say a 
light harrowing of the soil may 
help. One oak tree alone netted over 
thirty thousand francs. Ah, but what 
a gamble! What a whim of nature! 
The truffles disappear as suddenly 
as they have come. Last year you 
may have made a fortune and this 
year you won't find a single truffle. 
Hah!’ Monsieur Barbier puffed up 
his cheek and exhaled in anger. 
“We've done a lot of experimenting 
without solving the problem. No 
wonder the number of truffiéres de- 
creases steadily. This is an epoch of 
speed and fast returns. Who wants 
to plant oaks today in the uncertain 
hope that there may be truffles in 
twenty years? Of all the truffle peo- 
ple IT know there’s only one who 
plants two thousand new trees a 
year. He’s got four sons and he cares 
what’s going to happen. The rest 

‘In twenty years I may be dead, 
so why worry? Let's plant potatoes 
which we can sell next fall and buy 
wine with the money.” What a pity! 
In fifty years there may be no fruf- 
fiéres \eft at all in the Périgord.”” He 
clasped his hands in despair in front 
of his chest. “But when that day 
comes, / won't be here either.” 


A Cook’s Tour 


on your territory, 
une grosse fortune 


That afternoon I found myself 
riding next to Monsieur Barbier in 
his small Peugeot through the coun- 
tryside, past dreamy villages, Roman 
water towers, prehistoric caves and 
the ruins of medieval chateaux. 
Monsieur Barbier was a proud and 
enthusiastic guide. He loves the 
country; he was born in the Dor- 
dogne, in Laroche-Beaucourt, sixty- 
seven years ago. His father owned a 
hotel in Angouléme, where young 
Charles started to work in the 
kitchen. Cooking came easy to him 
since, like all good cooks, he liked 
to eat well. “Father wanted me to 
take over the hotel but I had the 
wanderlust. I went to England and 
worked as chef at the Savoy and 
Carlton in London, and in various 
places in York and Newcastle. I had 
to come home to do my military 
service, but after that I ran out again 
and became chef de cuisine aboard 
the ships of the P. and O.—Penin- 
sular and Oriental Line—making 
the Australia, China, Japanand India 
run. The food was excellent on the 
ships on which I was chef. We would 
make everything—even omelettes aux 
truffes. | remember a textile manu- 
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facturer from Le Havre and a chap 
from Liverpool who were great gour- 
mets. They would send me a bottle 
of champagne once in a while and I 
would make special dishes for them. 
One was truffles ad la créme—you 
peel them, cut in slices, fry them in 
butter, season with salt and pepper, 
add sweet cream and stir over a hot 
fire until the cream gets thick. There 
was another French cook on the 
boat who later became chef of the 
Taj Mahal Hotel in Bombay. He be- 
came so infatuated with truffles that 
he came to Périgueux and took a 
few young oak trees to Northern 
India where, he said, the climate 
was the same as here.” Monsieur 
Barbier rubbed his nose and laughed 
in his silent way. “He is still waiting 
for the truffles to show up, poor 
boy.” 

We had arrived in front of a farm 
on top of a hill. There were the 
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ruins of a burned house, and farther 
back, a recently built house. Man- 
sieur Barbier explained that the 
place belonged to the Veuve Merlhiot, 
who had delivered truffles to his 
factory, on and off, for twenty years. 

“IT used to know her husband 
well,” said Monsieur Barbier. “He 
and their oldest son were shot by the 
Germans in nineteen forty-four, 
while his wife and their younger son 
were forced to look on. The Merl- 
-hiots were patriots—they loved their 
country.” He was silent for a mo- 
ment. “The Boches burned down 
the farmhouse. For three years the 
Widow Merlhiot had to live in the 
stable. Ah, there was a lot of suffer- 
ing ir this lovely country, monsieur.” 

We walked past the stables and 
Monsieur Barbier rang the bell of 
the new house. I heard steps inside 








and had the uncomfortable feeling 
of being watched by somebody from 
behind a curtain. Then the door was 
opened and there emerged a small, 
sturdy, suspicious-looking woman 
wearing a black skirt and scarf. 
“Bonjour, Monsieur Barbier,” she 
said, without much enthusiasm, 
shaking hands with him and giving 
me a sharp, searching glance. 
Monsieur Barbier seemed to have 
expected the lukewarm reception, 
for he grinned. “You may shake 
hands with my friend,” he said to 
her. “*He is not the tax collector.” 
“I don't 
like strangers,” she said, gruffly. But 
she gave me a nod and, somewhat 
reluctantly, her hand. Monsieur Bar- 
bier said we had come to look at a 
truffiére. Would she permit us to go 
to her place? He looked a little wor- 
ried, but the woman said, “I was 
just going there. may come 
with me, if you wish.” We walked 
over to the pigsty and the woman 
began to shout in her high-pitched 
voice, “Viens ici, petite, petite, viens!” 


The woman shrugged 


You 


There was a joyful grunt from inside 
and then a small, cheerful-looking 
pig came running out and jumped 
all over the court. 

“This is Mignon,” the Widow 
Merlhiot formally introduced the 
pig to us, with an elegant gesture. 
“She’s my chercheuse.” 


The Precious Pig 

I asked Monsieur Barbier what a 
chercheuse was. He said, “As I told 
you, truffles grow only under the 
ground, anywhere from five to fifty 
inches below. 
smell isn’t able to detect the peculiar 
flavor of the truffles, but certain ani- 
mals can find them. Down in the 
department of Lot they're using 
small dogs for truffle hunting, and 
I’m told that they have trained goats 
in Sardinia and Italy. Here we use 
sows. A trained sow has a fine nose 
for the scent of truffles. She'll hunt a 
truffle as passionately as a foxhound 
hunts a fox. However, only a few 
pigs have that talent and they are 
hard to come by. As a rule, they 
come from sows who have been cher- 
cheuses (literally, pursuers). The peas- 
ants are always anxious to find a pig 
with that special instinct and they use 
quite a few tricks.” He laughed and 
asked the Merlhiot, “You 
don’t mind my telling the story?” 

She shrugged, but I thought there 
was a smile on her face. “Well, it’s 
no crime, is it?” 


Veuve 


“Certainly not. When a peasant 
wants a chercheuse, he goes to the 
market and cautiously inquires 
about the prices of young pigs. Then 
he starts to look at them. He secretly 
drops a small truffle on the ground 
and crushes it with his heel. If one 


The human sense of 


of the little pigs gets excited and 
smells the truffle, it'll be a cher- 
cheuse.” Monsieur Barbier gave a 
chuckle. “Ah, our people are quite 
shrewd, monsieur. They wouldn't 
trust anybody. They'll put their 
money in one-thousand-franc bills 
under the mattress. And they'll 
never tell you whether they’ve found 
a lot of truffles.” 

“You never find a lot of them,” 
said the Veuve Merlhiot. “You 
thank God if you find just a few.” 


On the Scent 


Monsieur Barbier nudged my el- 
bow and gave me a didn’t-I-tell- 
you look. The woman had hung a 
white canvas bag over her shoulder. 
She grasped a stick and we walked 
toward the woodland behind the 
farm, followed by Mignon, who 
seemed as obedient as a dog. There 
was a stretch of land with groups of 
oak trees, but no flowers or grass 
grew on the ground. I| noticed that 
the pig was getting excited. She 
sniffed over the ground, grunting 
loudly, behaving like a rabbit dog 
on a hot trail. Suddenly she stopped 
and rubbed her snout against the 
soil. The Veuve Merlhiot watched 
the pig for a moment, then she bent 
down and with her stick, gave the 
animal a gentle tap on the nose. At 
the same time she dropped a few 
grains of maize behind her. The little 
pig grunted happily and began to 
eat up the maize. Meanwhile the 
woman very carefully scratched the 
ground away with a small spoonlike 
utensil until she found, hidden a 
good ten inches under the ground, a 
truffle as big as an apricot. She 
shook the soil off the truffle and cau- 
tiously placed it in her bag. 

“Viola!” said Monsieur Barbier. 
“Looks easy, doesn’t it? But you've 
got to watch the pig or she will dig 
up the truffle herself and eat it. 
That is why you divert the animal's 
attention and give her a little maize 
or a chestnut for consolation.” 

“She gets a small truffle once in a 
while,” said the Widow Merlhiot, 
picking up, with Mignon’s help, an- 
other couple of truffles. One was 
close to the surface, the other, a big 
150-gram (about a third of a pound) 
specimen, was fifteen inches down. 

“Mignon’s a good girl,” she said. 
“| bought her almost two years ago 
when she was six months old. She'll 
be good for another three years. 
When they get over five, they lose 
their sense of smell. A//ons, Mignon. 
Viens, petite, petite.” 

“One must be able to determine 
whether a truffle is ripe,” said Mon- 
sieur Barbier. “That’s not easy, be- 
cause from the outside ours are al- 
ways black. You must never touch 
a truffle that you don’t want to take 
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out, or it will rot. It will also rot if 
you hurt the trees. The pig must be 
trained not to come near the oaks.” 
Presently Mignon found another 

“Good girl,” said Monsieur Bar- 
bier, patting the pig. “Giving us so 
many good things, hams and pork 
chops and handbags for the ladies, 
and now even finding truffles for us. 
Truffles bunches. 
There’s one here and another one 


never come in 
there, although they're always within 
a three-meter distance of the tree.” 
He lowered his voice. “We'd better 
Merlhiot 
wouldn't like it if we stayed too long 


leave now. The Veuve 
and watched her too closely. They 
are hien cachetiéres, our farmers. If 
Madame is lucky, she'll bring home 
kilos 


pounds) today 


two (between four and five 


make several 
thousand francs more than a lot of 


and 


other people here make in a week.” 


Nature’s Riddle 
We said 


Merlhiot, who didn’t seem sorry to 


good-by to the Widow 


see us gO, and drove back to town. 
Every once in a while I would see a 
man or woman carrying a bag and a 
stick, walking with a trained pig 
through the woodland. “This is the 
of the truffle district,” 
Barbier. “But 
north a few miles and all of a sudden 


heart said 


Monsieur you go 
the truffle stops growing. The soil 
is the same, and the climate, and 
but not a 
single truffle. Why, monsieur? AA, 


there are even oak trees 
la nature fait bien des choses. How- 


ever, our farmers now are smart 
enough to realize that one must not 
depend on truffles alone. So they 
grow grapes for wine, grains, sell 
their cattle and hope for a rruffiére 
in the back-yard. When the Veuve 
Merlhiot comes home, she will start 
to clean the truffles and give them a 
America, 
Better- 
looking truffles fetch better prices 


facial, as the ladies say in 
removing imperfections. 
Then she'll put them into baskets, 
the bottom, 
rally, and the nicest on top. 


the smallest on natu- 

And 
tomorrow, first thing in the morn- 
ing, she'll take them to the market.” 
“The truffle 


market is pretty bizarre, mon cher 


He shook his head 


monsieur. During the harvesting 
season, which they call cavage, the 
little 


Terrasson, 


farmers meet daily in_ their 


cafés and bistros in 


Thiviers, Brive, Cuzanne, 
Sarlat, Salignac, Monti- 


gnac, Thenon and Périgueux. They 


Sorges, 
Souillac, 
arrive early in the morning and 
leave their baskets in the home of a 
friend or in a hotel under guard 
C'est fantostique—there may be three 
kilos of 
market on a particular day but you 


thousand truffles on the 


won't see a single truffle anywhere. 


Everything is done ‘en cachette.’ The 
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farmers wander from bistro to bis- 
tro, listening to the shop talk, trying 
to guess what the price will be. I’ve 
been here now over twenty-five years 
but if | went to one of those little 
dives, | couldn't buy one kilo of 
truffles. They just wouldn’t sell them 
to me; they would think that some- 
thing was fishy. They sell only to the 
established buyers. Everybody has 
to come to the Périgord to buy truf- 
fles, even the big foie gras manu- 
facturers from Strasbourg, Lot, Paris, 
Nantes and Bordeaux. Makes them 
quite bitter, especially those fellows 
from Strasbourg.” 

Monsieur Barbier went on to dis- 
cuss the bizarre ways of the truffle 
market. Seems that the buyers are 
also pretty shrewd traders and won't 
commit themselves until they have 
gauged the supply and demand, and 
sized up the good and bad lots. It’s 
just like the stock market, but then, 
truffles have always been a steady 
commodity because they are needed 
by the of what the 
French call /a grande cuisine. 


practitioners 


To be a truffle buyer you must 
combine the financial instinct of a 
Morgan with the poker-faced pa- 
tience of a Talleyrand. You must 
watch carefully so the competitor 
won't snatch up the merchandise 
from under your eyes, and you must 
prod the peasants until they tell you 
how much they will take. Sales are 
made by kilos, on primitive “Roman” 
scales. Once the deal is closed, the 
buyers are in a great hurry, for the 
truffles must reach the factories 
quickly and a lot of time has already 
been lost in bargaining. 

The big truffle season is just be- 
fore Christmas, when every restau- 
rant in Paris and many butchers and 
grocers truffles which adorn 
the roast duck that is the piéce de 


need 


of the traditional Christ- 
mas or New Year's Eve dinner. 


resistance 





“If | had been smart,” Monsieur 
Barbier said regretfully, “Il would 
have bought lots of truffles twenty 
years ago, put them into cans and 
stored them away. What an invest- 
ment they would have made!” 

Before 1914 a kilo of truffles cost 
During World War I 
when the people of France were oc- 


ten francs 


cupied with less pleasant matters 
than /a grande cuisine, prices fell to 
an all-time low of three francs per 
kilo 


gord region went broke. They 


Scores of farmers in the Peéri- 


chopped down the oak trees, plowed 
under the truffetiéres and grew wine 
and potatoes. Many truffle grounds 








disappeared in those days, produc- 
tion sank sharply and has never 
completely recovered 
the first war, truffles were up to 
thirty francs a kilo; in the roaring 
‘twenties they rose to 100 frances, as 
more and more French and quite a 
few Americans, Scandinavians, Bel- 
gians, Swiss, Argentinians and Brit- 
ish began to clamor for the very 
special stuff. Last year you could 
buy limited quantities on the open 
market in Périgueux for about 15,000 
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francs a kilo. This year with a good 
crop it is hoped the price will be a 
mere 5000 francs a kilo 

Monsieur Barbier explained dole- 
fully that, like everybody else, he 
had failed to stock up on truffles 
and instead lost his savings in fool- 
ish investments. Now he has to go 
out and spend a lot of money when 
he wants to regale guests with his 
own truffle recipes. ““My wife and 
I have a cook,” he said, “but on 
special occasions I like to put on my 
old chef's outfit and do some of the 
classical truffle dishes. An omelette 
aux truffes, or scrambled eggs with 
small slices of truffles which will 
turn a simple dish into a rare deli- 
cacy! Or stuffed truffles, surrounded 
by a light, fine crust, baked and 
served with 


sauce Madeira, and 


truffles sous /a cendre, broiled slowly 
over charcoals on an iron brazier. 
And did youever try truffes au cham- 
pagne? Easy to prepare, really. You 
put the truffles into a casserole, 
cover them with dry champagne and 


let them simmer for twenty minutes. 






At the end there should be no more 
liquid than a teaspoonful of juice 
for each truffle. Cover with a light 
pastry dough and bake in a hot oven 
for twenty minutes.”’ Monsieur Bar- 
bier closed his eyes in supreme de- 
light and the car almost went into a 
ditch. “Ah,” he was saying, “what 
a dish, what a dish! Truly a feast for 
Lucullus!” 

I observed that it was mainly a 
feast for extremely solvent gourmets, 
the prices of truffles and champagne 
being what they are. Monsieur Bar- 
bier chose to treat this remark with 
lofty indifference. “Perhaps the best 
truffle dish of all is truffes a la tim- 
bale. Fill a vol-au-vent (puff-paste) 
or a bouchée with peeled truffles that 
already have been cut in slices or 
quarters and treated for two or 
three hours in a marinade of cognac 
or Madeira. Add salt and pepper, 
put a slice of ham on top and bake 
for two hours in a moderately hot 
oven. Be sure to make a hole in the 
middle and gradually pour in the 
marinade. Serve very hot, with a 
fine, old red wine.” 

His eyes grew misty. “To appre- 
ciate this dish, one must be a truffle 
merchant from the Périgord. No- 
where in France do people, by and 
large, eat as well as in our region. 
It has been said that the Périgour- 
dains were always great fighters and 
that they stopped warring only when 
they sat down at the table. Think of 
the many recipes of /a grande cuisine 
which Périgueux has given to the 
world. Sauce Peérigueux, that won- 
derful concoction of Sauce Espa- 
gnole, Madeira wine and chopped 
truffles that goes so well with a filet 
mignon, or Tournedos Rossini, which 
we prepare with slices of foie gras 
and sauce Périgueux. I read some- 
where that pdté de foie gras was 
‘invented’ by the celebrated Chef 
Clausse, who worked for Marshal 
Contades, the governor of Alsace; 
and that General Daumesnil, the 
one-legged defender of Vincennes 
against the Allies in 1814, a native of 
Périgueux, ‘improved’ the recipe 
Rubbish! Back in the sixteenth cen- 
tury the farmers of the Périgord pre- 
pared solid blocks of foie gras, em- 
bedded in a pdté de foie gras. They 
were the first to put in the truffles, 
having noticed that the aroma of the 
truffle will accentuate the flavor of 
foie gras as a fine cheese will accentu- 
ate the bouquet of an old Bordeaux 
wine. Here in town no self-respecting 
housewife would buy canned foie 
gras. She'll buy raw goose livers and 
truffles on the market, and put up her 
own truffled foie gras, just as women 
elsewhere can fruits and vegetables. 
It's much cheaper too. Last year 
you could buy extra-fine goose livers 
for 1000 francs a kilo. We have to 
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charge 2500 francs for a one-kilo 
can of foie gras truffé. People here 
use truffles to stuff geese and ducks, 
and to prepare their fish. If ever you 
eat a sole honne femme, with a white- 
wine sauce, thickened with butter 
and the yolks of eggs, in which there 
are not only chopped shallots and 
sliced mushrooms but a few slices of 
truffles, you'll never forget it. Not to 
mention the many kinds of cold 
patés, of sausage and ragouts that 
are vastly improved by adding a 
small piece of that fine, black, deli- 
cious fruit.” 


From the Ground Up 


Monsieur Barbier’s culinary rever- 
ies were interrupted by our arrival 
at the factory, where everybody 
seemed to be in a high state of 
feverish activity. Truffles were being 
washed in tubs filled with cold wa- 
ter, cleaned of all soil with fine 
brushes, and carefully dried. Then 
the best specimens were selected by 
skilled workers and a group of 
women peeled them carefully, cut- 
ting off paper-thin slices of the skin 
with sharp knives. Since no part of 
the truffle, no matter how small, ts 
wasted, even the skins were put in 
special cans. (They are cheaper and 
can be used for omelettes or stuff- 
ings.) The truffles were placed in 
cans of different sizes, either with 
salt water, or in cognac or Madeira 
which increase the special aroma of 
the truffle as time goes on. Finally 
the cans were sterilized in vast vats 
under steam pressure—a regrettable 
but necessary process, during which 
the truffles shrink and lose as much 
as 30 per cent of their weight. 

Some of these canned truffles will 
find markets in America. 

Monsieur Barbier took me into 
another hall where this morning’s 
load of foie gras was being canned. 
“This is far more difficult than the 
canning of truffles,” said Monsieur 
Barbier. “Did you ever open a can 
of foie gras and discover that there 
was more gras (fat) in it than foie 
(liver)? Bien sur, it’s happened to 
everybody and people get mad be- 
cause they've paid a lot of money 
Ah, but what can one 
The livers must be precooked 
a little before they are canned. If 
you cook them too long, they may 


for the can 


do? 


lose a lot of fat but they may also 
get dry. If you undercook them—or 
if you choose second-rate merchan- 
dise which contains too much fat 

there will be lots of fat in the can. 
We have been trying the golden 
middle way. The livers are cut in 
half, one half is placed on the bot- 
tom of the can, a truffle is put on it, 
then the other half goes on top. Be- 
fore the can is sealed, it is baked in 
the oven for five minutes at less 
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than two hundred degrees Centi- 
grade (392° F.). Now the cans are 
taken out of the oven and checked 
for their fat content. As you can 
see, we take all precautions, but 
with foie gras one is never too sure. 
We often compare the livers of two 
animals that were raised by the 
same farmer under the same condi- 
tions, fed the same amount of corn— 
yet one may be perfect while the 
other contains as much as fifty per 
cent of fat. After the livers are 
cooked, the cans are sealed and ster- 
ilized for an hour and a half at one 
hundred and eight degrees Centi- 
grade (356 F.). Of course, during 
that time they lose more fat and you 
just keep your fingers crossed.” 
Monsieur Barbier crossed his fin- 
gers, looking at the sterilization vats 


chopped, sautéed onions, all kinds of 
seasonings, and possibly a dash of 
cognac or Madeira, and then they 
cook it. If you like a rough-textured 
paté, you don’t even have to pass it 
through a sieve. 

“If you put in good ingredients 
and season to taste, you can’t fail 
to make a good pdté,” Monsieur 
Barbier said. “The trouble starts 
when people put in stuff which, they 
say, ‘is good for no other purpose 
than pdté.” If you use ingredients 
that are not fresh how can you ex- 
pect to create a fine pdaté?” 

It was getting late and Monsieur 
Barbier took me to his office where 
a table had been set up with plates 
and glasses, a dusty bottle of wine 
and a small block of foie gras truffé. 
Monsieur Barbier eyed the display 





THE SAVORY TRUFFLE, despite its mystery, is imported in 
tins and is available at fancy-food shops in larger U. S. cities. 
For readers who want to try a simple truffle delicacy, the follow- 
ing recipe has been obtained from Albert Yost, Chef de Cuisine, 
Hotel Ambassador, New York City. 


', cup butter 


2 pounds potatoes, cut in Julienne strip: 
(6 standard measuring cups) 


‘, teaspoon salt 


‘, teaspoon pepper 


aT 


to mix. Pack into round pan, 





Potatoes Champs Elysees 


2 small (or | large) truffles, cut in Julienne strips 


Melt butter in large skillet. Add potatoes and saute over medium heat for 
15 minutes, stirring frequently. Add salt, pepper, and truffles, stirring gently 
. Bake in a hot oven (425° F.) for 
45 minutes. Pat potatoes down frequently during baking, as they have a 
tendency to rise in pan. Turn out on hot platter: serve at once. Serves 4. 


x2 








in which a new load of cans was 
being placed. “No one knows ex- 
actly what he’s going to find in those 
cans a few months or years from 
now. And there are minor problems. 
You put in a bigger truffle and right 
away people will say, ‘Aha! Truffles 
were less expensive last year, so they 
put in a lot of the stuff!""" Monsieur 
Barbier uncrosses his fingers. “There 
are good and bad years in foie gras, 
depending on the climate and the 
quality of the maize, almost like 
vintages of wine. Of course, the cus- 
tomer gets what he pays for. All foie 
gras products are graded by govern- 
ment-approved standards.” 

The people of Périgueux are great 
connoisseurs of homemade pdté. 
During the /fo/e-gras-less season, 
from February to October, they pre- 
pare their own pdtés, which they 
call hallotine, galantine, terrine, paté 
maison, or pdté de campagne. Al- 
most every housewife and every res- 
taurant has a favorite recipe. They 
use ground meat (beef, veal. pork, 
chicken) or diced calf’s liver, which 
has been browned in butter, adding 
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fondly and carefully filled the wine- 
glasses. “After a hard day’s work 
there’s nothing so good as a slice 
of properly chilled foie gras with a 
glass of fine Bordeaux wine before 
dinner. Too often people serve foie 
gras at the end of a rich meal when 
the palate no longer appreciates its 
fine aroma. And never serve salad 
with it, please! Nothing but a full- 
bodied, flavory, round, velvety claret 
deserves to be its companion. A 
Chateau Margaux 1899 ora Léoville- 
Lascases 1926 will do wonders for 
foie gras and vice versa.” He began 
to cut the block with a sharp knife 
which he dipped into warm water 
after cutting each slice. “There are 
people who drink beer or ice water 
with foie gras truffé. No wonder 
they get stomach trouble! Then the 
doctors tell you that foie gras and 
truffles are bad for you. Don’t you 
believe them!” Monsieur Barbier 
fondly patted his stomach. “I’ve 
been eating the good things all my 
life long and I will be sixty-eight 
next May. Do I look like a man who 
suffers from indigestion?” THE END 
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CAPTAIN JACOBS, one of Pan American's finest veteran pilots, strolls the 
Piazza dell’Esedra with engineer Lance Hughes during a Rome layover. 


THEY FLY THE ATLANTIC 


(Continued from Page 47) 


Flying J Ranch, which has taken up 
more and their cellar as 


their original eight chinchillas ex- 


more ot 


panded. This is no hobby but a prof- 
itable business, since chinchillas are 
worth about $1506 a pair. The ranch 
brand, Jake claims, is a misnomer. “I 
applied for the Lazy J,” he says, “as 
being in keeping with my character, 
This Fly- 
like Steve 


but it was already taken 


ing J makes me sound 
| Canyon or something.” 
But Jacobs has a lot more flying 
time to his credit than Steve Canyon. 
Like the majority of air-lines pilots, 


he got into the air through the 


P-12 planes at 

Field with such now-celebrated mili- 

tary airmen as Curtis LeMay and 
“Rosie” O'Donnell. Jacobs quit the 
Army after hitch and, after 
picking cabbages for a year and “al- 
to death,” tied on 
with Pan American in Brownsville, 
Texas, in 1933 
the 


pursuit 


Service, putting in a stretch 1n early 
Selfridge 


one 


most starving 
The planes he flew 


for next ten years between 

Brownsville and dozens of Central 

and South American cities seem al- 
most fantastically primitive com- 
| pared with today’s sleek, pressur- 
ized giants. They included five- 
passenger Fairchilds, the old Ford 
“Tin Goose” trimotors, fourteen- 
| passenger DC-2’s and the famous 
DC-3's. He put in a stretch as tech- 
nical adviser to Pan Am’s Mexican 
affiliate. He became chief pilot and 
then operations manager of his divi- 


sion, and in 1940 made the accept- 
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ance test flights for Pan Am on the 
Boeing 307 the first 
commercial pressurized land plane 

After his accident in 1943, Jacobs 


fretted on the ground for three years 


Stratoliner, 


while he worked in Pan Am’s engi- 
neering office in New York. Finally, 
in 1946, still wearing a brace on his 
leg and carrying a cane, he began 
flying again, as a copilot. Later that 
year, completely recovered, he 
checked out as captain of a Con- 
Sstellation and began flying the At- 
lantic. He was one of Pan Amer- 
ican’s pioneers in opening the route 
to India, which was extended by 
degrees from Istanbul to Karachi 
and finally Calcutta. After extensive 
training, he graduated, in 1949, to 
his present plane, the fabulous Boe- 
ing 377 Stratocruiser 

These days, Jake is a check pilot, 
which means that he flies with a dif- 
ferent full crew on every other trip, 
giving the pilots the check flights 
which are required of them every 
six months on all routes. Jacobs 
likes this supervisory job because it 
keeps him in the air constantly (he 
flew very little as an operations of- 
ficer) and enables him to keep his 
own piloting sharp as he watches 
ihe various techniques of the fifty- 
seven Stratocruiser captains in the 
division. As a check pilot, too, he is 
guaranteed seventy-five hours of fly- 
ing per month instead of the usual 
With this with his 
seniority, Jacobs makes more than 
$15,000 a year 

Like Captain Jacobs, blond, 
Brooklyn-born Haakon G. Gulbran- 


sen has a young son and daughter, a 


seventy and 





home on Long Island (in Great 
Neck) and a profitable side-line busi- 
ness. “Hack” Gulbransen is the co- 
owner of two travel agencies, whose 
interests he pursues on his stopovers 
in Paris and Rome, as well as at 
home. He came to Pan American in 
Miami in 1933 after Columbia Uni- 
versity (where he was intercollegiate 
fencing champion), a hitch as a Naval 
Reserve flier at Pensacola, and an 
abortive career as a stock-market 
clerk. Gulbransen, too, has his mem- 
ories of the early planes with which 
Pan American inaugurated inter- 
continental flying—slow-moving 
Martin M-130 flying boats which 
hopped from San Francisco to 
Honolulu, Midway, Wake, Guam 
and Manila; eighteen-passenger Si- 
korski S-43 amphibians flying from 
Miami to Barranquilla, Colombia 
Hack was a navigation specialist in 
the Pacific and he remembers one 
flight from Honolulu to San Fran- 
cisco during which his Clipper car- 
ried only one passenger, a woman 
“We took off and she went to bed,” 
he says. “Pretty soon we hit a ter- 
rific head wind. | was navigator and 
the pilot kept coming down to ask 
me how we were doing, which wasn’t 
so good. Finally, after eleven hours, 
I told him we weren't going to make 
it, sO we turned around and zipped 
back to Honolulu on that wind in 
seven hours. Eighteen hours of fly- 
ing and the woman was back where 
she started. When we took off next 
day we had no passengers at all.” 

Safety procedures, now such an 
obsession with the airlines, were 
pretty rudimentary in the °30’s, and 
Hack Gulbransen remembers a fel- 
low pilot in Central America who, 
after a series of alternate water and 
ground landings in an amphibian, 
finally became confused and made 
a wheels-up ground landing. His 
cable to the main office read: “No 


wheels, no damage, no alibis.” 


Hack has also flown twice as a 
training pilot with Pan American's 
Brazilian affiliate, Panair Do Brasil, 
once in 1937 and again for fourteen 
months in 1946 and °47. He started 
Atlantic crossings, in 1940, as a skip- 
per of one of the tremendous double- 
decker Boeing 314 Clippers. These 
giants flew via the Azores to Lis- 
bon and Foynes, Ireland, as well as 
through Newfoundland and across 
insummertime. Hack can recall trips 
in these planes when he would be 
hung up in Lisbon for days while 
he awaited the magic words, “Two 
and occasionally three” to be ra- 
dioed to him from the Azores. This 
referred to the height of the waves 
in Horta in the Azores; it was con- 
sidered unsafe to take off the flying 
boats from Horta in waves higher 
than three feet from trough to crest. 

Later, Gulbransen moved on to 
the Constellations, and, after his 
tour in Brazil, graduated to the Cal- 
cutta run and then to the Strato- 
cruisers 


To an outsider, this amount of ex- 
perience just to fly a single plane 
may seem a trifle excessive—until he 
sees his first Stratocruiser. “The 
Boeing,” as all its skippers call it, 
is quite a sight—one hundred and 
ten feet from glass-paneled pilot's 
compartment to the tip of its thirty- 
eight-foot tail. One hundred and 
forty-one feet from wing tip to wing 
tip. Four 28-cylinder, 3500-horse- 
power engines with four-bladed, 
nylon-filled props. Cruising altitude: 
15,000 to 25,000 feet; top speed: 360 
mph; range: 4100 miles; gross 
weight: 145,800 pounds. On the 
ground, with its heavy, double- 
bellied fuselage, the Boeing looks 
more like a landmark than an air- 
plane, a structure no more capable 
of flight than, say, Grant’s Tomb 
Inside, long rows of let-down chairs 


seat up to seventy-five passengers, 


“RIO” LINERS 


RIO DE JANEIRO + SANTOS + MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES + TRINIDAD 


Tree SMART, NEW 


18,000-ton luxurious sisterships 


offer the finest in pleasure travel 
to South America’s brilliant, 


colorful East Coast. 


All accommodations are one 


mn 


class only—each room with self-controlled air- 
conditioning and private or semi-private bath. 
Tiled outdoor pools, sports decks, theaters, spacious 
lounges with ultra-modern decor. 
43 DAYS, $1070 up*—3 days in Rio, 2 in Santos, 
9 days including hotel in Buenos Aires, and a 
day each in Montevideo and Trinidad. 
Sightseeing and meals ashore extra. 
Also 29 and 50-day cruises 

Sailings twice monthly from New York 


*No extra taxes 
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See Your Travel Agent or 


ARGENTINE STATE LINE 


Boyd, Weir & Sewell, Inc. 
General Agents, 24 State St., New York 4 — 
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CAPTAIN GULBRANSEN takes in Roman Forum. Like other world pi- 


lots, he is an experienced tourist, knows most big cities in Europe intimately. 
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with fifteen folding berths above 
The entire plane, of course, is pres- 
surized. A compact galley aft turns 
out vast numbers of well-cooked hot 
meals, while amidships a curving 
stairway leads to the cocktail lounge 
on the lower deck. This last is less 
of an extravagance than it sounds; 
the presence of stairs and another 
deck to visit gives the passengers 
someplace to go, a chance to get out 
of their seats and move around, 
which makes a surprising difference 
in a long flight. The Boeing is cer- 
tainly comfortable, but this com- 
fort is merely a thin skin over the 
hard muscle of a tough plane. Be- 
hind the stair panels are life rafts 

just in case. Remove the mirror in 
the front of the lounge and you find 
the steel main spar of the wings and 
a jumble of electrical panels, control 
cables and hand emergency cranks 


The Heart of the Boeing 


Up forward, in the cockpit, luxury 
is hard to find. Here, in a space 
about the size of a two-dollar hotel 
room, are crammed all the incred- 
ible array of instruments and con- 
trols which years of intensive re- 
search have decreed as essential for 
flying a big plane over an ocean in 
safety. Pilot and copilot sit side by 
side in big leather chairs with the 
throttles and mixture controls be- 
tween them and a multipaneled glass 
window curving around a full 180 
degrees ahead. In front of them and 
over them are only the essential com- 
passes, altimeters, radio direction 
finders, airspeed indicators, arti- 
ficial horizons, gauges, switches, but- 
tons, circuit breakers and radio 
equipment. Directly behind them, 
facing to starboard, sits the flight 
engineer. Before him there is a panel, 
some three feet high and four feet 
wide, which is solidly jammed with 
dozens of indicators and buttons 
All through every long flight, the 
engineer, or his relief, sits here and 
sweeps the massed instruments with 
his eyes, keeping watch for the first 
flicker of a needle or gleam of a 
light that will indicate the tiniest 
malfunction or roughness in a dis- 
tant engine or control. Across from 
the engineer, at the only relatively 
uncrowded space, sits the third 
pilot-navigator with his maps and 
instruments and more radio equip- 
ment. In flight, there are six-hour 
watches and the four pilots spell 
each other with two-hour tricks at 
the controls, two hours of navigat- 
ing and two hours off 

Once in the air, the pilot’s con- 
cern is not only for his plane. As 
captain, he is also a host who must 
keep his guests, the passengers, rea- 
sonably relaxed and informed about 


the status of their flight. Time was 








PARIS is one of Captain Jacobs’ favorite cities in Europe. A check pilot, he 
averages about two flights a month to France, Italy, England, Germany. 


wher the airlines believed in telling 
the passengers nothing, on the gen- 
eral theory that flying was too com- 
plicated to.explain to a novice with- 
out making him nervous. Now, as 
in modern medical practice, it is 
conceded that the layman is not 
necessarily a total lunkhead and that 
a modicum of general information 
makes for peace of mind. Like most 
airlines, Pan Am has installed a loud- 
speaker system through which the 
pilot gives occasional reports on the 
plane’s location, speed, course, 
weight and fuel consumption, as 
well as a reassuring word about 
bumpy air and the changes in noise 
when the pitch of the propellers is 
altered 

Pan Am pilots also must make 
occasional visits aft to chat with the 
passengers, a procedure which most 
of them refer to as “making with 
the teeth.” This is not so easy as it 
sounds, since the passengers on a 


transatlantic plane are a cosmopoli- 


FAMILY of Captain Gulbransen lived it 


tan group, and it requires tact and 
knowledge to converse intelligently 
with them. On one tour down the 
aisle during a recent flight, Captain 
Jacobs talked to an Indian girl from 
Madras who was going home after 
studying mathematics for a year at 
Columbia; told another woman that 
Gander, Newfoundland, was named 
for a lake; quelled a cops-and- 
robbers fight among three young 
boys on the stairway; discussed 
Italian food with a surgeon going to 
chatted 
about home freezers with a Tennes- 


a convention in Bologna; 


see strawberry grower; and joshed 
a group of five young secretaries 
headed for a year’s service with an 
engineering firm in Morocco 
Occasionally the pilot's tact wears 
a bit thin on these occasions, par- 
ticularly when he encounters a pas- 
senger who tries to tell him how to 
do his job. There was, for example, 
the time when one captain was 
rudely hailed by an elderly gentle- 


1 Paris while he made regular flights 


to Lebanon, enjoyed a crack at some honest-to-goodness French ice cream 
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man who demanded that he land 
his plane more gently 

“Didn't you like that landing at 
Shannon?” asked the pilot. 

“I certainly did not!” the man 
barked 

The captain promised to do bet- 
ter next time, but as he moved away 
he could not resist murmuring: 
“Guess we'll have to stop letting the 
stewardess practice landings.” 

Regular passengers are not per- 
mitted in the cockpit, however, and 
hence they never witness the most 
fascinating part of a long-distance 
flight—the sight of four pilots and 
crew at work in the middle of the 
night over the North Atlantic. Here 
the light gleams strangely from the 
instrument panels and from two red, 
glareproof bulbs. Outside, a pale 
half-moon has risen over a solid 
bank of clouds 10,000 feet ‘below, 


lingual conversation between the 
pilot of a Belgian plane and the 
tower at Shannon, leans forward 
and makes an adjustment in radio 
frequency for better reception, and 
then he and the third officer begin 
a long, quiet talk on the proper way 
to land a Stratocruiser as compared 
with a DC-4, a discussion which in- 
volves fine points about the proper 
amount of “flare-out” in descending 
toward a runway and the advisabil- 
ity of touching the Boeing’s nose 
wheels down first. The captain has 
completed his fix and is studying the 
“Howgozit,” a graph of mileage and 
gas consumption which is kept up to 
date throughout the flight and which 
shows, through its curved lines, the 
actual performance of the plane as 
against its planned performance on 
each trip—a safety chart of inesti- 
mable value, since it indicates the 





AT CRUISING altitude of 15,000 to 25,000 feet, big pressurized planes fly 
far above the clouds, avoiding most bad-weather spots over the Atlantic. 


and if you crane your neck back 
from the pilot’s seat you can see its 
light reflected in the arc of the No. | 
propeller far astern. In the crowded 
cockpit, you feel a steady vibration 
from the engines, and the conversa- 
tion is sporadic and professional. 
The plane is flying on automatic 
pilot and the captain is busy at the 
navigation table entering a fix, while 
the copilot and third officer, wear- 
ing earphones, sit at the front seats. 
The engineer, munching a sandwich, 
is just completing a check on the 
performance of all fifty-six spark 
plugs in each engine, using his prize 
new gadget, the Sperry Engine Ana- 
lyzer, which looks like a tiny tele- 
vision set. Finished, he gives up his 
seat to the second engineer, picks 
up a flashlight and heads back to 
inspect the trailing edges of the 
wings, looking for all the world like 
a night watchman. 

A few minutes later, the copilot, 
who has been listening to a bi- 


success of the flight and also has 
curves plotting future performance, 
either ahead or back, in case an en- 
gine goes out. When the engineer re- 
turns, he and the skipper light cig- 
arettes and reminisce briefly about 
a fabulous crap game in the pilots’ 
ready room at Damascus, a game in 
which rupees, dinars, lire, piasters 
and pounds were tossed on the floor 
and after which all the players had 
to use their slide rules to compute 
their winnings and losings. 

There is almost nothing you will 
not hear discussed if you sit long 
enough with these men, whose con- 
versation is a rare combination of 
ultratechnical shoptalk and inter- 
national gossip about distant places 
and people. You will learn the ad- 
dress of the best Arabian night club 
in Paris (on the Rue de la Huchette), 
as well as the fact that one of the 
Shannon runways has two large 
bumps in the middle. You will hear 
about the unfavorable winds on the 
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west side of the Apennine spine in 
northern Italy, about the day it hit 
26° below at Goose Bay, and about 
the best way to play the fifth hole of 
the golf course at St. Cloud, outside 
Paris. You will discover that there 
is a complicated Limerick square 
dance called “The Siege of Ennis.” 
You will hear about the exploits of 
Charley Blair, the Pan American 
pilot who flew his own converted 
fighter plane to England to set a 
speed record and then came back 
over the North Pole, all in his spare 
time; and about redheaded Charles 
R. Titus, senior pilot in the division, 
who flew with the RCAF in World 
War I. And you may even discover 
that the occupational disease of 
ocean air crews called L.R.C.B. is 
not as serious as it sounds; it means 
“Long-range crew breath.” 


Magic Carpet 


All the veteran crewmen and pi- 
lots are known and experienced 
travelers. Between-flight layovers in 
most of the great cities of the world 
have taught them the subtleties of 
languages, off-the-track restaurants, 
rates of exchange, customs regula- 
tions and the proper moment to 
walk away from a Levantine with 
whom you are dickering about a sil- 
ver brooch. Jake Jacobs is an ex- 
traordinarily enthusiastic tourist. He 
speaks perfect Spanish, a little Ital- 
ian, and is currently studying French 
on phonograph records. Once he 
studied Turkish for a few weeks and 
startled a tower man in Istanbul by 
ripping out some Turkish sentences 
over the radio as he approached the 
field. He has stocked his house with 
mementos from the stores and flea 
markets of Istanbul, Calcutta, Lis- 
bon, Damascus, Beirut, Paris and 
Rome. He has “checked out” on the 
subway and bus systems of most 
cities, and Knows that the best way 
to see a new town is on foot. When 
he flew in the Middle East, he began 
rereading the Bible to understand 
the country, and in Rome he took 
the same sight-seeing bus trip twice 
because he did not feel that he had 
remembered enough the first time. 

The fliers also get to know celeb- 
rities and great names. Violente 
Gerbi, an Italian-born Pan Am 
steward, recently saw the deposed 
King Umberto of Italy in a café in 
Estoril, near Lisbon. On a dare, he 
walked up and introduced himself. 
It developed that Gerbi and the ex- 
king had both grown up in the same 
neighborhood and that the king was 
fearfully homesick. On his next trip 
to Italy, Gerbi made some pur- 
chases and then telephoned Um- 
berto when he got back to Lisbon. 
He was granted a half-hour audi- 
ence during which he delighted the 
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Most transoceanic passengers, San Francisco, White House 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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however, have little or no interest in 
what a pilot does when he is off 


INDIANA 
duty. What they do want to know, | Indianapolis, Squire Shop 
on the other hand, is: “Just how NEW JERSEY 
West New York, Schlesinger’s 
| oe NEW YORK 
how safe is ocean flying?” Brooklyn, Mortin’s 
ying ; y 


good are these fliers?” And: “Just 


New York, Leighton’s 
“NORTH CAROLINA 

Greensboro, £'!\s-Stone 
that no regularly scheduled airline | OHIO 


Well, you might answer these 
questions by statistics, pointing out 


has ever lost a pay passenger ar sea. | Centon, Horvord 

: ‘ rs Cincinnati, Squire's 

Sure, planes have crashed on land- | Columbus, Dunhill’s 

ings and take-offs, but if you're go- The Metropolitan 

= ‘. " , Harvard 

ing to fly at all, one of the best places VANIA 

to be is over water. You might learn Diamond & Co. 
. h 

about the fetish which all big air- meahes & Hatcher 

lines make of safety procedures and Julius Lewis 

checks (there are eighteen lengthy 

check lists of proper procedure made 

every time a Stratocruiser gets into 

the air). There are the little, common- 

sense safety rules too: before every : 

take-off, engineers climb up and | : mati: you and 

write: 

check on the gas supply with a ' 

Stick, not trusting the word of any 

mechanic or any instrument that 


the plane is gassed up. 
The Plane That Can't Fly 


No pilot is ever considered a fin- 





ished product, and all Pan American 
fliers go back to school at regular 
intervals. It is here that they en- 
counter the fabulous “Dehmel” 

the Curtiss-Wright Dehmel Flight 
Simulator The quarter-million- 
dollar gadget is in effect a Strato- 
cruiser which flies millions of miles, 
cracks up again and again—and 
never gets off the ground. It is a pre- 
cise copy of a Boeing cockpit, com- 
plete to the last button, with blacked- 
out windows. Hitched up to a vast 
electronic brain, it simulates flight 








conditions so perfectly, right down 
to noise and vibration, that the most 
experienced pilot at its controls can- 
not convince himself that he is not 
in the air. Outside, an instructor 
sits at a control board and SYS- 
tematically and ruthlessly puts pilots 
and engineers through every night- 
mare emergency and malfunction 
that can happen to a real plane 

iced-up wings, fouled fuel pumps, 
fire in No. 4 engine, jammed landing 
gear and queered instruments. At 
least on one occasion, the Dehmel 
itself went haywire and put itself 
into a screaming flat spin. When 
this happened, the sweating pilot at 
the controls went through every- 
thing to bring it out, but the “plane” 
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plummeted earthward. Finally he 









The swing is to flannel . . . comfortable Orchid Flannel 
and the flattering new shade, Beech Grey. A soft, 
springy Worumbe fabric that complements to perfection 
the “animated style’* and impeccable tailoring of 
Hammonton Park Clothes. See list of stores opposite. 


threw his hands over his head and 
ducked—only to hear the faint 
“squeep!” of tires on runway indi- 
cating a perfect three-point landing. 

In the end, however—in spite of 


| ¢ p res > traming, ¢ 4 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. ¥. all the realistic training, all the 
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checks and double checks, all the 
experience—no how 


safe the best ocean-going plane in 


one can tell 


the world is, or how good the 
most experienced pilot is, until a 
that 


one-in-a-million freak circumstance 


reai emergency comes along 


which every air line and every plane 
The 
last (and only) time this happened 
to a Pan 


designer conspires to defeat 


Stratocruiser 
over the Atlantic was on the night 
of July 7, 1949. It was a routine 
flight from London to New York, 
perhaps enlivened a bit for the pas- 
sengers by the fact that Danny Kaye 
and the tennis stars, Louise Brough 
and DuPont, 
were aboard. By two o’clock in the 


American 


Margaret Osborne 
morning, however, most of the pas- 
sengers were asleep. Hack Gulbran- 
sen was at the controls, and the 
plane, at perhaps 18,000 feet, was 
900 miles west of Shannon. 

At this moment, the engineer no- 
ticed a sudden drop in oil pressure 
in the No. | engine. He leaned for- 
ward to jab the feathering button 
and warn Gulbransen, but before he 
could act, the engine seized. With a 
tremendous screech, the spinning 
propeller shaft tore itself loose from 
the oil-dry, jammed engine and be- 
gan rotating faster and faster, free 
from all control of engineer or pilot. 
Hack Gulbransen tried and failed to 
feather the prop, slowed down the 
plane as he turned back for Shannon 
and alerted the entire crew to the 


emergency. His first thought, he 
says now, was: “Well, here goes 
two million bucks.” 

What had happened, it was dis- 
covered later, was that the oil pump 
feeding the engine had suddenly 
failed, while the scavenger pump 
draining oil out of the engine had 
kept going. Suddenly sucked dry of 
lubricant, the engine seized. The 
faulty type of pump has since been 
redesigned. 

Hack Gulbransen was too busy 
at the time to wonder about causes 
Within a few minutes the tremen- 
dous friction generated by the tear- 
ing propeller had heated the main 
thrust bearing and the entire nose 
housing burst into flames. “I had an 
idea then,” Hack says, “that the 
whole wing might go off like a fire- 
cracker. Meantime, | was giving 
orders to the stewards about taking 
care of the passengers and putting 
them in life belts. That made me 
think about all their life-insurance 
policies and I began to revise my 
first estimate. I decided, ‘Here goes 
five million bucks.’” 

Back in the body of the ship, the 
passengers all remained calm in 
spite of the fire and noise. Down on 
the lower deck, however, a tense 
little comedy was taking place. One 
of the stewardesses had gone into 
the after baggage compartment, just 
back of the lounge, to get some 
sleep. When the engine seized, she 
jumped up, only to find that the 
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HOLIDAY 


door to the compartment had 
jammed, locking her in. She shouted 
and banged for what seemed hours 
until finally the purser came and 
found her. “Oh, here you are!”’ he 
said excitedly. “Come on, we need 
you. We got real trouble!” He 
turned to rush back upstairs and the 
door slammed shut in her face 
Again it jammed. The stewardess 
finally made her shouts heard again 

after the crisis was just about over 


All's Well That Ends Well 


Up at the controls, Gulbransen 
noticed that the prop had begun to 
wobble a little in its rotation. This 
was a new problem: if the prop 
came off, in which direction would it 
fly? Out and away from the plane, 
or to the right and into the fuselage? 
Luckily, the propeller shaft finally 
broke off at its rear end. The loose, 
spinning shaft ground its way through 
the entire engine as the prop worked 
its way forward. The noise was aw- 
ful, but the thrashing shaft effectively 
slowed down the propeller. Hack 
feathered No. 2 in case the flying 
prop should hit it. At the last mo- 
ment, with a superb piece of flying, 
he pulled the plane up and to the 


right just as the prop worked itself 


free. Propeller and shaft spun off to 
the left and into the darkness. 

Now there was a new scare. The 
grinding of the shaft through the 
engine had started another fire—a 
fire so intense that the flames shot 
straight out forward into the stream- 
ing air. “I knew that there was oil 
burning in there,” Hack said. ‘*Oil 
and magnesium, which is pretty 
close to a thermite bomb. I didn’t 
see why it wouldn’t burn right 
through the wing, so I headed down 
for lower altitude in case we had to 
ditch. I guess that’s what scared the 
passengers most—they thought we 
were in a power dive. Anyway, when 
we got down to 2500 feet, the fire 
burned out and we made it back to 
Shannon.” 

Looking back on the flight now, 
Hack plays down his own part and 
plays up the strength of the plane 
“My only mistake,” he says, “was 
in underestimating the Boeing and 
the men who made it. I honestly 
couldn't see why the wing didn’t 
burn off. But they had even planned 
for an emergency like that. Those 
engines are divided up by heavy fire 
walls so that a blaze can’t spread 

“I was sure proud of those pas- 
sengers too. Every one of them got 
off that plane, had a cup of coffee 
and then hopped right on a couple 
of Constellations we had there and 
flew New York. Wasn't 
that fine? 

“Me? I had two drinks and went 
to bed.” 


over to 


THE END 
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TH 
HOLIDAY 
FOR 


AWARDS 
iSd ok 


- - - to these movies and movie makers that have. in the 


past vear. made outstanding and honest contributions to 


the role of the American movie as an ambassador abroad. 


together with a special award to the movie industry itself 


HOLIDAY’S movie awards, established last year, 
recognize and honor a function of the movie business 
that is often ignored in other presentations—the role 
of American motion pictures abroad as interpreters of 
American life, and as good-humored missionaries of 
American art and entertainment 

Annually both Government and private organiza- 
tions and individuals spend millions of dollars to ex- 
plain or to “sell” the United States io the rest of a tense 
and often suspicious world. It is a good cause, with 
nothing sinister and, at its best, nothing wasteful about 


it. As a nation we are, to at least nine tenths of our 
neighbors, in the fortunate-unfortunate position of the 
rich family on the right side of the tracks. History and 
our own efforts, geographical accident and our own 
genius have favored us above most other peoples; 
favored us financially, favored us in creature comforts, 
favored us in peace and in well-being. It is only human 
and normal that there should be some jealousy of our 
status. It is only natural that our enemies abroad—to 
ignore whom is to be ostrich-simple—should use every 
kind of distortion, every out-of-context observation, 
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To Metro-Goldwyn-Mavyer for the 


motion picture which does 1 


st to present a pleasing picture 


of Americans to the rest of the world 


“AN AMERICAN IN PARIS” 


today’s effort to let the rest of the world 
know the truth about America, movies can be one 
of our greatest, widest-reaching weapons. Not 
movies that cry “message” in barker tones, but 
novies that honestly and divertingly entertain, 
t blend art and drama to stir their audi- 
neces, movies that are not afraid to show truly 
ow America works and plays and lives 
To our way of thinking, there is nothing ridicu- 
is in the very real sense by which a Betty 
Grable musical, relaxing and pleasing an audi- 
ence in Japan, may help bring about a more 


relaxed and pleasant feeling between foreign 


viewers and America. For good propaganda, 
deadly serious as it may be in scope, can be in 
essence as light as Miss Grable’s agile toes, aS 
ludicrous as a Disney short, as little steeped in 
dogma as Abbott and Costello 

We also believe very strongly that good propa- 
ganda has nothing in common with sugar coating. 
As we mentioned before, these United States are 
in an enviable position to the rest of the world, 
but that does not mean that we are perfect. We 
have our own problems, problems of crime, racial 
adjustment, political corruption, housing and a 


thousand others. All such problems are grist to 





To Harry M. Popkin for the low-budget 









motion picture which best and most honestly reflects American life 


and ideals to the rest of the world 


THE WELL’ 


the Communist propaganda mill, but we are not 
going to stop that mill from churning by ignoring 
such problems or by prettily denying their exist- 
ence. It is much better propaganda, honest propa- 
ganda, for us to face up to our problems openly. 
Instead of trying to kid ourselves and the rest of 
the world that they don’t exist, we can gain more 
friends by exposing them ourselves and showing 
what we are doing about them. It is better to call 
our own shots than to let Pravda call them. 

We finally believe that HOLIDAY is in an ideal 


position to gauge the value of American films 


abroad. First of all, as a magazine, we are essen- 





tially concerned with travel, not only travel in our 
own country but travel all over the world. We are 
a magazine of pleasure and entertainment, but 
there is little pleasure and no entertainment to be 
got out of a world at war with itself, and it is 
very much to our interest that free communica- 
tion and friendly fellowship be spread beyond 
national boundaries. Every month, indeed every 
week, our correspondence with authors abroad 
on assignment, with editors traveling abroad on 
work or on vacations, is filled chock-a-block with 
comments on foreign reaction to America, fre- 
quently with foreign reaction to American movies 


We see, at first hand, lines queuing up before 
movie theaters in London, in Paris, in the Westerr 
Zone of Berlin, in Tokyo, Madrid and Calcutta 
to watch American movies. We see not only the 
more intellectual movie criticisms from abroad 
but the actual viewing reaction of audiences, as 
bemused by Betty Hutton in Lancaster, England, 
as in Lancaster, Pa. This continuous reaction, 
added to our vital interest in America and the 
world, has prompted our presentation of the 
annual HoLIpAY Awards 

The first award this year is an extra award, an 
award to the movie industry itself 


At the begin- 
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ning of this year the movie industry was in a state 
of confusion, unhappiness and inertia which had 
been operative for more than three years. It had 
been dealt a body blow by the slackening of 
attendance after the lush war years, and had 
floundered seemingly unable to adapt itself to 
changing conditions. It had been dealt a second, 
potentially tougher blow by television. It had 
been pummeled and poked by everything from 
political scares to moral crusades. There were 
some thoughtful critics who were ready to write 
the movie business off as a loss; there were careful 
investors who wouldn't touch movie stock with a 
ten-foot pole. The havoc criers were in full voice. 

Then, and not at all gradually but suddenly, 
something happened. It happened toward the end 
of summer, just as one national magazine, on a 
misdirected hunch, was running a sort of obituary 
notice. Movies started flexing their muscles again 
And people started going to movies again in 
numbers great enough to warm the heart of the 
chilliest producer. Movies began getting not 
simply good but exciting notices from critics 
And there seemed no trend except a trend to good 
health. 

You couldn’t say that the movies had found a 
new formula. The movies creating excitement and 
bringing in customers were as diverse as The Great 
Caruso and A Place in the Sun, as A Streetcar 
Named Desire and The Thing. No budget trend 
either. Some of the most exciting pictures were as 
cheaply made as Pickup, others as lavishly splen- 
diferous as An American in Paris 

We don’t have the scientific yardsticks to 
analyze just what happened to bring this pleasant 
state about. We'd hazard a guess that it was 
partly compounded of better movies to see; of an 
audience which, without abandoning its sets, had 
worn the immediate novelty off TV; of an indus- 
try realization that slogans and sales drives and 
conferences could be no substitute for offering 
the public better entertainment 

Whatever the specific reasons, movies improved 
and movie business improved. Our reason for 


making this extra award to the movie industry 


To the man. in the motion-picture industry 
who has done most to improve standards 
and to enhance the mediums role 

an ambassador for the United States 


to the rest of the world 


STEPHEN BOSUSTOW 


ROOTY -TOOT-TOOT in which Stephen Bosustow and his UPA col 


leagues repeat the successes chalked up with McBoing-Boing and Magoo 



















































itself is to honor those men and women in it who 
refused to throw in the towel, who didn’t allow 
themselves to be stampeded by television or rising 
costs or seeming public apathy, but continued to 
go about their jobs with hard work and honest 
ability and to produce pictures people wanted to 
see. We think they acted with no little courage and 
determination and since it is impossible to isolate 
credit—it belongs to producers and to grips, to 
directors and to extras, to writers and to make-up 
men, to stars and to carpenters—we feel the award 
should go to the whole industry 
We are proud to salute the movies because we 
recognize their importance, for good or evil, to 
America and the world. When they are good, they 
are very hard to beat. If, at the beginning of the 
year, anyone had said that a British publication 
would call a new Hollywood product “possibly 
the best movie ever made,” we would have 
laughed mournfully with disbelief. But that’s how 
at least one influential British magazine billed 
1 Place in the Sun. it made us proud, and we pass 
that pride and our over-all pride in its recovery on 
to all the movie makers, from Culver City to 
Burbank, from Hollywood to Universal City, to 
all of them 


Our first individual movie award—to that pic- 
ture regardless of budget which does most to pre- 
sent a pleasing and honest picture of Americans 
to the rest of the world—goes to M-G-M’s An 
imerican in Paris. At first glance, this may seem 
surprising. The scene is Paris, which has nothing 
to do with the American way of life; the costar 
is a French dancer, Leslie Caron; the story is a 
mild and fragile framework for dancing and for 
music which points no great moral. Why an 
award? 

We choose An American in Paris because we 
have seen no other movie this year which can 
bring us so many friends abroad. It is warm, it is 
colorful, it is thoroughly delightful in mood and 
it is possibly the most expertly made musical 
ever to come out of Hollywood. Gene Kelly is 
ingratiatingly pleasant as an ex-Gl turned art 










To the woman in the motion-picture industry 
who has done most in the past year 

to improve standards 
and to honestly present American life 


to the rest of the world 


SHELLEY WINTERS 


4 PLACE IN THE SUN in which Shelley Winters makes her mark 


is an actress of importance. Above, with costar Montgomery Clift 








student, a type not unfamiliar on the Left Bank 
His relationship with his French neighbors is 
human and affectionate without ever being pa- 
Add to all this that his 


musical-comedy dancing is a fluid joy to watch, 


tronizing or dollar-happy 


whether he is using / Got Rhythm to teach English 
to a group of French kids or dancing a tribute 
to the painting of Toulouse-Lautrec and the mu- 
sic of George Gershwin 

That music of George Gershwin’s runs 
through the whole picture and gives it its name 
It is hard to think of any American commod- 
ity which could be better exported to the rest 
of the world. For Gershwin was a generically 
American product and an authentic American 
genius on both the popular and the intellectual 
Much 


Gershwin, but An 


level of the rest of the world ts aware of 
imerican in Paris can broaden 
his audience immensely, bringing his diversity, 
trom [°/l Build a Stairway to Paradise to Concerto 
n F, to millions who know him only slightly, if 
it all. And Oscar Levant, in his own role as piano 
interpreter of Gershwin, brings to the picture not 
only concert sureness but his own special gift 
for wry comedy 

We think An American in Paris is a fine movie 
in the best tradition of the American musical. It 
fits perfectly the qualifications of the HOLIDAY 
Award and with the award go our sincerest con- 
gratulations to everyone at M-G-M who had todo 
with its perfection 

The Hotipay Award for the low-budget pic- 
ture which does the most to present an honest 
picture of American life to the rest of the world 
goes to a very different kind of picture, The Well, 
released by United Artists for Harry M. Popkin 
The |} ell is a simple, almost excruciatingly mov- 
in accident which befalls a little 
girl and of the reverberations throughout the com- 
munity where she lives. Carolyn, the five-year-old 
girl, a Negro, is picking flowers on her way to 
school when she falls into an abandoned well. Her 
family report her missing. The sheriff puts out a 
dragnet. In the course of his investigation it is 


discovered that she was last seen talking to a 


white man. Rumors grow and tempers are 
trained. A sex is suspected. The Negro 
opulation b that the supposed criminal is 
veing shielded because he white. Tenseness 
g 5 the \ neidents, slight at first, ther 
mc olent, occur and soon blossom into a near 


race riot. Just before mob violence can flare 
ly, Carolyn is tound Whites and 


get their antagonism to join in her tortuous 


Negroes 


And that ts the story 


The We ertainly its first half where race 
violence threatens, doesn't paint a pretty picture 
of American life. But the picture it paints is a 


possible picture, and it is handled with restraint 


and honesty. People, both black and white, are 


shown as humanly fallible. There are no arbi- 
trarily drawn villains, and the sheriff, as near to a 
hero as the picture comes, has his own human 
flaws and moments of confusion 


But all this is no reason for the award. The 


virtue of the picture for us ts in its second half, 


vhere it shows credibly how whites and Negroes 


can and do forget their differences in solving a 


common problem. This, too, is done honestly and 


without histrionics. There are none of the fine 
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speeches, beloved of amateur propagandists to 
show change of mind. People simply pitch in and 
go to work to rescue the child. They do it com- 
petently and quietly, the men who have been 
ready to slug each other working side by side, 
united in determination 

We think a picture like this can be immeasur- 
ably more valuable to us abroad than a sugar- 
coated treatment of the race subject. For it shows 
that we do have tension, that we can recognize it 
and face it, and that, in the face of danger or 
common concern, tension can melt away as 
nothing and we can work together as citizens and 
friends. 

This lesson has in it the essence of democ- 
racy that we want the world to know, a democ- 
racy that can face its imperfections and seek a 
way to improve them in the framework of free- 
dom and co-operation. It gives the lie again to 
the Hitlerian belief that 
co-operate in a common cause. 

Our third HoLtipay Award—to the man in the 
motion-picture industry who has done most to 


Americans would not 
. 


improve standards and to present American life 


) 





THE HOLIDAY AWARD, a silver globe 


with an engraved scroll naming the recipient 


to the rest of the world—goes to Stephen Bosus- 
tow, head of United Production Artists and god- 
father of such diverse Gerald 
McBoing-Boing and Mr 


Mr. Bosustow’s characters come out of a bot- 


characters as 


Magoo. 


tle of ink. Gerald, the best known, who arrived 
too late for consideration in last year’s awards, 
is a small boy with a speech impediment who 
can only make imitative noises. Mr. Magoo, a 
figure of terrifying stature in the animated- 
cartoon field, is a querulous, nearsighted cur- 
mudgeon who can’t tell a roller coaster from the 
Merritt What 


and their friends to do with interpreting Amer- 


Parkway have these characters 
ica to the rest of the world? 

Well, first of all, they are the freshest and most 
diverting creatures to hit the screen since Dis- 
Little Pigs 


colleagues have brought a new dimension to the 


nev'’s Three Mr. Bosustow and his 


animated cartoon and, from the audience reaction 
they have been getting, they should make it stick. 


Working in a more flexible manner than most of 


their fellows, they throw direct realism, even car- 
toon realism, out the window. They indicate just 
a smidgen of background or simply paint in a 


happy pastel wash. They let their characters run 


away with them, They never worry about repeat- 
ing themselves, even when they know they have a 
good thing. Every short is a new challenge and 
the results, thus far, have been magnificent. 

We can think of nothing quite as universal in 
entertainment appeal as the animated cartoon, 
and Mr. Bosustow and his helpers are the fore- 
most pioneers in this field today. In addition to 
McBoing-Boing and Magoo, they have just fin- 
ished an animated version of Frankie and Johnnie 
called Rooty-Toot-Toot, which once again pio- 
neers by bringing the American folk-ballet exuber- 
ance of, say, Rodeo or Oklahoma! to the screen. 
Credit should go to director John Hubley, to 
writer Phil Eastman, to a happy hatful of anima- 
tors and other studio workers who have brought 
UPA to its carefree prominence, but Mr. Bosus- 
tow as president and progenitor must accept the 
award for his friends. It is our belief that Gerald 
and Mr. Magoo and Frankie and Johnnie and 
even Nellie Bly, and the Thurber animations still 
to come, can bring us more friends than a gross of 
Fourth of July orations done up in gorgeous 
Technicolor. 


Our final award—to the woman who has done 
most to improve standards and to present Amer- 
ican life to the rest of the world—goes to an 
actress, Shelley Winters. Two years ago we might 
have thought twice before calling the ebullient 
Miss Winters an actress. True, there was her won- 
derfully sleazy tart in A Double Life, but maybe 
that was just a flash in the Winters’ pan. Certainly 
since then she had done nothing except portray 
sultry, junior vamp imitations, pout and swing 
her merry legs. 

Then came A Place in the Sun, probably the 
best movie of the year and of many a year, and 
with it, under George Stevens’ painstaking but 
non-Svengali direction, Shelley Winters turned 
in one of the finest performances on the screen. 
We think Miss Winters, both in terms of this 
transformation and in terms of her own career, 
says something pretty pleasant about American 
movies. 

Miss Winters’ triumph is a sort of close-up 
about what can and sometimes does happen in 
Hollywood. It’s a celluloid Alger story, in a way, 
but it has the added charm of having actually 
happened. For Miss Winters worked hard for her 
success and she still works hard. She has put in 
hard hours, and weeks and months, studying act- 
ing technique, working and watching. She is not 
only a young woman who believes firmly that she 
can be any kind of actress she wants to be— 
Hollywood and the local little theater are full of 
them—but she knows that to confirm her belief 
takes real effort 
put into practice. 

A Place in the Sun confirms her self-confidence, 
and means a broader scope for Miss Winters as 
an actress. She hasn’t given up light roles, she 
hasn't given up sultriness; she has simply added 
to her stock of ability, a good trick for any 
actress. At her best, Miss Winters restores to the 
screen something of the unpredictable charm and 
competence that has been missing since the death 
of Carole Lombard. We like Miss Winters and 
respect her, and we are proud that she is this 
year’s feminine winner of the HoLtipay Award. 


effort which she is willing to 


THE END 











An authority tells you 
how to prevent chapped lips, 
rough skin and aching muscles 


on a ski vacation 


by ANITA COLBY 


MAYBE you're going skiing this winter, perhaps 
for the first time. In any case, it doesn’t matter 
too much, for skiing can be one of life’s rare joys 
And because you are the sort of person with a 
zest for living the full life, chances are pretty good 
that you swim well, sit a horse nicely, play a neat 
game of tennis, lead a pleasantly exciting social life 
and are always handsomely turned out. Ina word, 
you're a girl who dotes on holidays. And every- 
thing you do you like to do well. So if you are 
going skiing, you are certain to have a carefree 
time, providing you put in practice a few simple 
rules before you start off on “expedition snow.’ 
Whether you're an expert on skis or a nov- 
ice on your first encounter, you will want to 
make as good a first impression as possible 
and that goes for the snowy slopes as well as the 
dining room or fireside in the lodge at the end of 
that first day’s skiing. This calls for some prep- 
aration—just as an athlete prepares for his big 
event so that he may look better and do better. | 
must tell you that in skiing—more than in almost 


IF THE SKIN on your body feels tight and dry, anoint yourself with a good body lotion, roll up in a terry-cloth robe and have a nap 
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Exercise 1. For strengthening leg muscles and ten- 
dons. Stand comfortably erect, hands at sides. Lean 
as far forward as you can without arching spine or 
lifting heels from floor, then straighten up. Re- 
peat three times, working up to six. A chair helps 


retain balance at first, but soon you won't need it 


any other sport—special care of both much of the sweet. This sport, more 
face and figure is required; other- thanany other, demands that the legs 
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ou know the warm glow vou get when vou give an important 
someone a cilt that is really special a wilt so thoroughly out 
ordinat ind so obviously wonderful that vou can 

contidenthy predict the weleome it will receive! 
Phat warm glow will certainly be vours this Christmas if vou 
Howard Zink seat covers. For here in one glorious pac k- 
are all the color, beauty. smooth comfort and carefree pro- 
on that have made Howard Zink far and away the greatest 
in auto seat covers. blasy to give too because vour 
i Howard Zink gift certificate which permits 

of pattern and color. 
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wise you're likely to wind up with 
hideously aching muscles and a skin 
that resembles a relief map. Hence, 
these little rules prior to your arrival 
in snow country 

Let’s start with the exercises first 
(True, exercising is not much fun 
and there’s no point in coating that 
pill.) But because skiing can be so 
downright wonderful, you may as 
well take a little of the bitter for 


perform difficult tasks. We suggest 
you start doing the following exer- 
cises every day for two weeks before 
you go on your trip. Two or three 
exercise sessions a week will be 
enough, after you've begun skiing 
After each exercise, shake each leg 
loosely, much the same way you do 
when shaking a slipper off your foot 

So, we begin with posture. You'd 


be amazed how many practically 


Exercise 2. For strengthening thighs. Stand with feet 


Wb 
Lage narctry Ob cuts pic 


slightly apart and parallel, spine straight, arms 
stretched forward. Now lower yourself gradually 
toward the floor by bending your knees, keeping back 
straight, heels on floor and buttocks tucked under 
Slowly raise yourself to starting position. Repeat 


THE HOWARD ZINK CORPORATION + Fremont, Ohio» Passaic, N.J.-Long Beach, Calif.- Charleston, Miss. 
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perfect people don’t stand properly. 
You might be one of them. And in 
skiing, good posture and proper 
Without them 
you will never be able to ski well 


balance are essential 


When posture is a cut or two below 
perfection, knee and back muscles 
automatically lock, making freedom 
of movement an impossibility. Fur- 
thermore, good posture, on or off 
skis, is a nice thing to have at all 
times, as you will be less fatigued, 
less tense and willlook better. To at- 
tain perfect posture, stand profile in 
front of a full-length mirror, feet 
firmly on floor, shoulders slightly 
and 
buttocks pushed slightly in and under 


back, spine straight—not rigid 

|. This exercise is for strengthening 
leg muscles and tendons, which tend 
to lose elasticity with disuse. Stand 
with both feet flat on the floor (feet 
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Exercise 3. 


to the starting position 


should be a few inches apart, and 
toes pointed straight ahead) and 
Now 
without arching the spine, lean for- 


back Straight, hands at sides 


ward as far as you can, without lift- 
ing the heels from floor, and then 
You 
hold onto a chair when you first try 


straighten up may have to 
this exercise, but with sufficient prac- 
tice, you'll be able to do a regular 
leaning-tower pose without toppling 
over. Try this one three times, and 
work up to six times, the rule for all 
ski exercises 

2. Another leg-strengthening exer- 
cise(and youcan’t get too much of it) 
is for thighs. Stand erect with feet 
slightly and 


apart parallel, arms 


stretched forward and spine per- 


fectly straight 
graduallytothe floor by bending your 


knees, keeping your back as straight 





cise but one that pays dividends in the long run 





Now lower yourself 


as you can, heels flat on the floor 
throughout and buttocks tucked 
under. Slowly raise yourself to the 
starting position. 

3. Still more on toning up thighs: 
Kneel on the floor with back straight 
and arms extended in front of you 
Without arching your spine, bend 
back as far as you can go and then 
return to starting position. A diffi- 
cult exercise, but worth the trouble. 

4. For strengthening knees, ankles 
and to give heel muscles a fine work- 
out, stand with your legs wide apart 
and feet parallel. You may toe in a 
little, if this feels more comfortable. 
With arms comfortably stretched 
forward, transfer the weight of your 
body to your left side by swinging 


arms around to the left, bending your 
left knee about halfway and keeping 
the right leg taut 


At no time, we 











This also helps strengthen thighs. 
Kneel on the floor with your back straight and arms 
extended in front of you; without arching the spine, 
bend backward as far as you can go, and then return 


This is a difficult exer- 


regret to say, should heels come up 
from the floor. Straighten up and 
do the same thing on the right side. 
Alternate, first left and then right. 

5. An excellent way to strengthen 
ankles, calves and thighs in one mo- 
tion is to squat on the floor with 
back straight and then walk around 
the room as briskly as you can with- 
out bending your back 

All these exercises lay heavy em- 
phasis on toning up leg muscles and 
we know you will find them exacting 
in the beginning, but if you are in- 
tent on getting the most fun out of 
skiing, they will be worth the time 
and effort involved. Here is a handy 
exercise that will help you if you 
take a spill. (Falling down is no 
problem, and you usually end up 
with your skis around your neck.) 
Lie down on the floor, with arms 
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If you had gone traveling in Egypt 
hack in 2000 B.C., 
carried bread for money. Bread 


you'd have 


was the medium of exchange, and 


for centuries services rendered 
and goods bought’ were paid for 
in “breads.”’ But today, whether 
you go to Egy ptor Fast St. Louis, 
First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago Travelers 


Checks — acceptable 


you're smart to carry 


wherever 
travelers go. The only identifica- 


tion required is your signature. 


' Always carry 


First National Bank of Chicago 


For more than forty years First 
National Bank of Chicago Trav- 
elers Checks have been recognized 
and accepted all over the world, 
They're as convenient as cash. 





Travelers Checks 


Inquire at your bank for First 
National Bank of Chicago 
elers Checks. 
cash - 


lrav- 
Protect your travel 
always carry them Prompt 


refund if lost or stolen. 


FOR ALL BUSINESS 
OR VACATION TRAVEL 











Your choice of 2 
West Indiesen. 


aboard Canadian 




















glorious cruises to 


South America 


Pacific’s luxurious 















Poe SC > 
FROM NEW YORK: FEBRUARY 1— 
MARCH 8 
Sail the romantic Caribbean in luxuri- 
ous Empress style! Your ports of call 
St. Thomas, Bridgetown, La Guaira, 
Curagao, Cristobal, Havana. (14-day 
cruise substitutes Kingston for St. 
Thomas and Bridgetown. Other ports 


No passport or visa required. 





Camadiian Pacific 


16 DAYS « FEBRUARY 20—14 DAYS 
—16 DAYS 


of call are the same.) 

Bask in Empress luxury! Airy state- 
rooms, spacious decks for sports...2 
swimming pools, nightclub life...gour- 
met meals...and always, Canadian 
Pacific's thoughtful service 


16-day cruise, $400* up; 14-day cruise $350* up. 


*not subject to U. S. transportation tax 


See your local travel agent or 
Canadian Pacific in principal 
cities in U. S. and Canada 
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Imagine...your train seat reserved 
for ONLY 14¢! 

















Just ONE of many Devaluation Bargains 
for your BRITISH holiday! 


BEFORE YOU LEAVE secure ALL your British travel needs. That way 
you'll effect the greatest savings...and have a pleasant, carefree trip! 
@ RAIL TICKETS and reservations. MILEAGE COUPONS permit “go-as-you- 


ple se 
take along an ample supply 


rail travel at great savings. Coupons not obtainable in Britain— 


@ CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES between Britain-lreland, Britain-Conti- 


nental Europe. Cabin reservations, too 
@ TOURS by rail /motor-coach/ steamer — delightful and inexpensive. 


@ SIGHTSEEING TRIPS of London and other centers of interest. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS at any of the 41 outstand- 


ing hotels of The Hotels Executive 


PLEASE CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or write Dept. D-24 

NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Plaza 

CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. la Salle Street 


LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th Street 
TORONTO, ONT., 69 Yonge Street 
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BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 

NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT 
WORCESTER, Mass 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
PITTSFIELD, Mass 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 


Enjoy the friendly personal service 
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ipartments the o« 
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company. All 
- Seautiful outdoor swimming pool. Fine 
| golfing, tennis, fishing. All within « 

_ For reservations simply phone your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel or write direct to W. Scott Peirsol. 


asy reach 


ST. LOUIS 

Resort Hotels 
DAYTONA BEACH Fig 
RANGELEY LAKES Me 
In Canada 
MONTREAL, Que 
TORONTO, Ont 
WINDSOR, Ont 
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Exercise 4. A workout for knees, ankles and heel 


muscles. Start with legs apart, feet parallel, arms 


forward; shift weight to left foot by swinging arms 


to left, bending left knee halfway: 


keep right leg 


taut and both heels on floor; slowly resume start- 
ing stance. Now work the right side, and alternate 


spread wide, lift both legs straight up 
and swing them at right angles first to 
the right, straighten legs and then 
swing to the left. A workout that 
does wonders for stomach muscles 
as well. 

Snow, sun and wind can wreck 
the prettiest complexion unless cer- 
tain simple precautions are taken. 
For keeping skin slightly moist and 
dewy, apply a coating of any good 
but fairly greasy face cream. This 
plus a vibrant-colored lipstick with 
an oil base are all the cosmetics you 
need while outdoors. The cream and 
lipstick act as lubricating agents, all- 
important for keeping your skin in 
condition. And 
that even if your skin is oily nor- 


please remember 


mally, you still need the coating of 





cream for protection from the bril- 
liant but devastating sun. You may, 
at this point, be toying with the notion 
that a touch of mascara, a discreet 
dab of rouge and just the hint of eye 
perfectly normal and de- 
would per- 
form minor miracles for you. Well, 


shadow 
sirable beauty accents 


they do, in the pleasant glow of fire- 
light or artificially illuminated rooms. 
However, we warn against the use 
of make-up other than cream and 
lipstick, because sun and the reflec- 
tion of glaring snow throw every 
tacial line into unlovely relief. 
When you come in from skiing, 
follow your usual beauty routine. 
First cleanse the skin thoroughly, 
next apply a mild astringent for 
stimulation and then gently lubricate 


Exercise 5. An excellent way to strengthen ankles, 
calves and thighs all in one motion. Squat on the 
floor with back straight and then walk around the 
room as briskly as you can. You will find all these 


exercises exacting, but they are worth the effort 
and will help you get the most out of your skiing. 


‘ky 











with a rich dry-skin cream. This is 
the most satisfactory method of skin 
care for average or dry complexions. 
If you have oily skin, the first two 
steps are exactly the same, but for 
lubricating purposes use a cream 
especially created for people with 
busy oil glands. If the skin on your 
body feels tight and dry, anoint 
yourself with any good body lotion, 
roll up in a big towel or terry-cloth 
robe and have an hour’s nap. Then, 
a warm, sudsy bath, and finally 
slather on quantities of your favorite 
cologne followed by a brisk towel 
rub. You'll feel you’re a new woman. 
Don’t neglect your feet; give them 
an extra oil rub—olive oil will do. 
And now is the time for glamorous 
cosmetic accents and your prettiest 
sit-by-the-fire clothes. 

But it’s morning and here we go 
again. Remember to apply hand 
lotion on neck, knees and thighs, 
legs and hands, arms and elbows 





For extra protection against chapped 
hands, wear cotton gloves under ski 
mitts—nobody will know. Cream 
your face, with careful attention to 
the area around your eyes, and put 
on your sun goggles. If necessary, 
put your hair up in pin curls—it 
won't show under your ski helmet 
and you'll be ready with an attrac- 
tive hair-do for the evening 

All of this advice should help give 
you the kind of look you want on 
a skiing holiday, no matter what the 
locale. It’s a special kind of look 
which you can always have and 
other people openly admire 

Here are a few tips on what-to- 
take, just in case you're a mite ab- 
sent-minded and have forgotten 
what was what the last time you 
went skiing, and especially so, if this 
is your first time. If youre going up 
by car—a short trip—travel in your 
ski clothes. If you go by train or 
plane, wear a warm tweed travel 
Sulit 


Take along with you a_ heavy 
sports coat—camel’s-hair, tweed, 
anybody’s raccoon relic or a sturdy 
greatcoat—all these are good for the 
tow operation. And in case you have 
forgotten what happens to your coat, 
when you leave the ski tow at the 
top of the ascent, your coat stays 
with it. Back at the bottom, an at- 
tendant drags it off, and throws it in 
a pile with all the other-coats. When 
you get down the slope, it’s your job 
to untangle your coat from the mé- 
lange—something to keep firmly in 
mind. 

Important incidentals: Rubber 
boots, storm boots or galoshes. 
You'll be in snow all of the time, 
some of it slushy. 

Take soft moccasins or Nor- 
wegian knitted shoes for com- 
fort when those heavy ski boots 
come off. If your feet tend to 
bedtime chilliness, take a chemical 
foot warmer—then what matter if 





the water is lukewarm? If comfort 
means much to you, take along some 
flannel pajamas and long underwear. 

Equipment: If you need to sup- 
plement your skiing needs, any 
proper outfitter will be glad to help. 
Or if you're starting from scratch, 
he'll supply you with the necessary 
skis, binders, gloves, poles and wax. 

On leaving for the return trip by 
train or plane, remember to strap 
skis, tag and your binders firmly 
on. Otherwise you may arrive with 
somebody else’s skis, or your own 
minus binders 

And what you certainly can’t 
leave behind is a happy and inter- 
ested outlook—stimulating and re- 
laxed talk indoors; brimming good 
health and a zeal for the outdoors. 
Once it’s nighttime, you bask in the 
glow of the warm firelight as well 
as your own inner sense of well- 
being. It all adds up to a holiday 
look—irresistible wherever you may 


be or go. THE END 
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Gayety Takes on New Meaning 


In This Sunny Vacation-Isle! 


Relax .. . be gay—the carefree Latin way! Here 


is the sun-swept home of light hearts, bright 














| VU, 
skies, dazzlingly different holiday delights. \ 

Meet rhythmic Havana, the New World's premier 
pleasure-city. Enjoy her shimmering beaches, 
her exciting nightlife and gaming, > 


her smart Continental atmosphere. 


Explore the rest of Cuba's emerald 
countryside studded with picturesque 
villages, centuries-old historic 
landmarks, such renowned spas 
as vivid Varadero Beach and 


the legendary Isle of Pines. 


See Your Travel Agent or 


CUBAN TOURIST COMMISSION 


122 E. 42 St., New York * 336 E. Flagler St., Miami 
P.O. Box 1609, Havana e 


a 
ONLY 90 MILES from the VU. S. 
EASILY REACHED by air or sea 
U. S. citizens need NO PASSPORTS 
Average winter temperature: 73 
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WARM SUNNY SKIING DAYS call for non 


ky jackets like this water-repellent poplin 
Swis Milkman’s” blouse. It has a cord-tie 
neckline, f eeves and embroidery trim 






GOOD BOOTS ARE essential to good skiing 
support and fit being important. Ski pants should 
be tight at ankles and worn fucked in the boots 


Sweaters an iswell asa warm alter-ski¢ 


a MOLITOR BOOT 


WIND PROTECTION without too much 
warmth spells ski comfort for moderately cold 
days. This poplin blouse has beige dolman 


sleeves with rickrack trim, knit cuffs and collar 


dlont- 


be a 





VHITE STAG JACKET, PANTS, WIND HOO ve BALLY ROMINGER BOOT 


ZERO WEATHER is no deterrent to active ski- 
ers who dress as warmly as ski troopers. This 
cold-weather jacket is white poplin lined in wool 
with knit collar and elasticized cuffs and waist. 


SERIOUS SKIERS of both sexes shun the be- 
furred, dressed-to-the-nines damsel who picks 
ski wear to match her eyes rather than to comple- 
ment her skill. Clothes don’t make a skier, admits 
Fred A. Picard, Sun Valley, Idaho, ski clothes 
expert, but the right clothes do help and, what’s 
more, make you look right for a smart ski resort 
“Wear functional styles,” he says. “That is, taut 
downhill pants and easy, lightweight jackets de- 
signed to fit skiing needs. For fashion flair, look 
to brightly hued accessories.”” HOLIDAY illustrates 


some tips on how to avoid the “snow bunny” label. 


TON! ROBIN 
HOLIDAY Fashion Editor 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Plucer 




















WHETHER YOU PREFER the belted or loose jacket, you'll look like a 
pro skier in either of these classic ensembles. Left: wool whipcord pants 
worn with a raglan sleeved Nyliron smock. Right: navy gabardine pants 
worn with a belted twill smock which features knit cuffs and high buttoned 


turtle neck plus colorful Swiss ski emblems. The back has a red inset pleat 
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LACE CURTAINS and sentimental porcelain figurines are found in 
many Belfast windows. To the householders, they stand for refinement 


BELFAST 


(Continued from Page 50) 


rows and rows of tired houses, each 
indistinguishable from the next, 
hunched together like drunken 
chums. Women, old before their time, 
their hair in curl papers, their den- 
tures Out for comfort, lean in the 
doorways smoking cigarettes, or 
caressing a child in hand-me-down 
clothes and shoes 

**Ma, kin | have a lemon squash?” 

“On your dad’s payday. We'll 
make a nice tea together. Maybe an 
ice too.” 

In other alleys other kids pelt each 
other with pieces of tar, or they fight 
in gangs by rolling empty beer bar- 
rels down the hills on one another 

These sad premises languish on 

Great Victoria Street in the shadow 
of the Grand Opera House. This 
festooned pile resembles edifices of 
the same name erected in Arizona 
towns during our own Golden Age. 
Belfast doesn’t support an opera 
season, but here Sir Thomas Beecham 
occasionally imports his Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra from London. 
As an extra treat for these “‘out- 
landers” he also brings along his 
terrible temper. Belfastians come to 
his concerts only if there’s no foot- 
ball game on, and Sir Thomas, one 
year, found himself haranguing an 
almost empty house. Next night, in 
Dublin, out of sheer spite to Ulster, 
the whole town turned out, and the 
conductor asked if Dubliners really 
loved music, or had come “to wipe 
the eye of Belfast.” 

In a pietistic town that padlocks 
its bars and cinemas all day Sunday, 
architectural inspiration spends it- 
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self on ecclesiastical design. There 
are dozens of reserved, gray churches 
Yet there are some innocent pleas- 
ures on Belfast’s streets. On Or- 
meau Avenue, in the famous Lin- 
enhall district, are Public Baths 
Through one door pass factory wor! 

ers In grimy Overalls; they come ou 
the other as shining Saturday-night 
citizens 

In line with her civic pride, 
Belfast boasts the dressiest streetcar 
and bus conductors in the world 
They’re got up like matadors in 
black livery with red cuffs. You can 
watch the flourish as they make 
change, a half mile away 

The city of Belfast proper termi- 
nates abruptly at the foot of fringing 
mountains out by the airport rusti- 
cally known as Nutt’s Corners. All 
the streets just stop dead in a green 
field. The city is small enough so 
that any resident can walk out from 
Donegall Square into open country 
in a few minutes. Is the metropolitan 
area sometimes murky? You can 
always visit the waterworks out on 
Antrim Road. For a small seasonal 
fee children may sail boats on the 
two reservoirs. 

Down along the wharves. on Cor- 
poration Street, is Sinclair Seamen’s 
Church, built in 1856, when much 
struggle was expended between the 
devil and the godly for the souls of 
mariners. There’s a text over the 
door, guaranteed to touch the un- 
regenerate heart of a Chief Petty 
Officer, 19th Century type: “The sea 
is His, and He made it.” Gobs wor- 
ship under stained-glass windows 
tossing with clipper ships. 

You should visit the two indus- 
tries that make Belfast hum, the 





shipbuilding and linen works. The 
yards of Harland and Wolff, Ltd, on 
the County Down side of River 
Lagan, are credited by Mr. Church- 
Aa ill with having won the war almost 


There is really only 


Chicago singlehanded. But in these suspicious 
times you'll be permitted to see of 

The AMBASSADOR this huge industry only what thecom- 
HOTELS pany thinks safe. Your guidewill even 
hesitate before telling you that this 
vard employs 20,000 workers, and 
seldom feelsanydepression. And that 
a ship abuilding, before she quits the 
stocks or ways, shampooed with 
champagne by a princess or a great 
government lady, is referred to only 
by her number. Harland and Wolff 
have never had a written agreement 
Rump ee with any contracting party; it’s all 


The world famous 





ond done by word of mouth. The launch- 


THE BUrTERe fF | ing date of a new ship isn’t determi- 
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ape ‘ @ Where would you go to 
Chicage nos ¢ catch a baskettful of live fish 
with your bare hands? Or 

to enjoy the sight of millions 
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“Well, sir, that would cost you 
£6000—F.O.B. Belfast, of course.” 
The gantries, or cranes, make Har- 
land and Wolff's visible from any 


You can so easily afford the best 


The Desert Club is a year-round resort 
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Phoenix now! 
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within reach of your vacation budget 
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High fashions set the mark in Marlboro'’s American 
Cup Resort Fashions—cruise wear for land or 


shond 
riboro 


RESORT FASHIONS 


sHinrs 


seafaring—designed for comfort, made for caine 
holiday living! 

Upper left: Big Floats Upper right Lower left: Lites ‘n Lower right: Tic 
figured rayon tumble Tic Toc Vim Brites, Sanforized Toc Vim (boys) 
cloth, long sleeves 5.95 men's) rayon cotton lawn and rayon acetate 
short sleeves 4.95 acetate 3.95 gingham 3.95 3.50, juniors 2.95 


REMEMBER — America Plays in Marlboro Sportswear! 


Available at better stores everywhere, or write Dept. RT, Baltimore, Maryland 


SMPANY. IN Baltimore |, Md. « 


Empire State Bidg., New York 
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has been walloped into its corre- 
sponding chalk mark—except that 
hundreds, sometimes, are slugged in 
at once by the punch. There are also 
giant clippers that will cut a piece of 
steel larger than your roof as easily 
as you'd scissor a piece of paper. The 
Cunard and White Star Lines would 
never have floated without Harland 
& Wolff, Ltd. 

Less spectacular, but perhaps more 
vital to the leisurely arts of peace, 
are the linen mills and factories of 
William Ewart & Son, Ltd., which 
cover blocks on Crumlin 
Road knocked flat 
by German incendiary bombs in 
1941 and has only recently got back 
on its collective feet. Mr. William 
J. Copeland, overseer of the world- 
renowned damask department, con- 


several 


Ewart’s was 


fesses that the blitz was a blessing 
in disguise 

“You see, we had to rebuild the 
whole plant. And then we jumped a 
hundred years. It about 
modern 
methods of labor management.” 


was just 
time to introduce more 

Most of the linen weaving remains 
an almost exclusively Belfast spe- 
Here the moist air is beloved 
of scrupulous weavers. For on hot, 


cialty 


dry days the warp snaps; the weaver 
drops a few Irish curses through her 
American chewing gum; she must 
bend over her stopped loom and 
patch with the renowned weaver’s 
knot 

Tea is served to the Ewart workers 
every morning and afternoon, trun- 
dled through the huge airy rooms 
on a huge communal caddy. Belfast 
weavers—all on piecework—make 
from £5 to £7 a week. 


The Home of Irish Linen 


Belfast linen begins as an inno- 
cent plant in Armagh, an hour’s 
drive from the city. There the flax is 
plucked and immersed in a bog to 
soak off the husk. This 
is called retting (rotting). 
Then, tied into stacks like miniature 


fibrous 


pre ess 


hayricks, the flax passes through 
some seventeen processes before it 
emerges as white or dyed yarn ready 
for the looms. The weaving is a 
simple yet complex process which is 
completed by a bobbin that shoots, 
faster than a machine gun, across 
and through the warp, which is 
raised and lowered by two slamming 
portcullises. You can’t make your- 
self heard in a weaving room, though 
the weavers become accustomed to 
Mrs 


the weavers carry ON a Zossipy con- 


the noise 


versation of which you don’t catch 
one word 

Unlike the custom in Scotland or 
America, the weavers here are mostly 
women. They dress immaculately, 


each with her bandanna and the 


JANUARY 


Crozier and one of 


chewing gum that was introduced 
here by American troops in 1942. 
You may not smoke in any part of 
Ewart’s Mill, for the air is swimming 
with tiny particles of flax. A linen 
weaver tends but two looms, as 
against the five or six of a skilled 
cotton weaver, for linen yarn often 
snaps, automatically stopping the 
loom. And always at the back end 
of the loom a bolt of lovely lustrous 
cloth, that housewives the world 
over will covet for their formal sup- 
per tables, is slowly furling on the 
broad spool. 

The twin poles of Belfast’s po- 
litical and religious feeling are neatly 
visible in two pubs, both open, by 
law, from ten to ten. The Redbank 
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®@ Life in Trinidad is always 
bright and vibrant, but Fritz 
Henle’s widely traveled 
color camera catches it at 
its most exciting for your 
February HOLIDAY. Cos- 
tumed dancers, street pa- 
raders, tots in tinsel and 
finery —all these are part of 
the picture in Trinidad, Car- 
nival Isle. Visit the Carib- 
bean capital of gaiety and 
dance in the pages of HOL- 
IDAY's big February issue. 
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Bar has a distinctly emerald tinge, 
like the Republic of Ireland to the 
south. It is owned by a Miss Cun 
ningham out on Antrim Road and 
managed for her by a young man 
named Pat McGragh, who has a pas- 
sion for Sunday football and the po- 
etry of Tom Moore. Since the Red- 
bank isavowedly Green, it harbors a 
movement mildly subversive to the 
Orange regime of the North. Its beer 
is drunk by intense young men in 
trench coats, reminiscent of James 
Mason in a movie about The Trou- 
bles of 1922. Furtively, when your 
sympathies are known, they will 
thrust into your hand pamphlets 
that look innocent enough from the 
But 
inflammatory 


football scores on their covers. 
inside is propaganda 
essays on Wolfe Tone, adjurations in 
Gaelic for immediate union with 
The Republic of Ireland 
“Ah, to be Belfast 
Englishman's country,” says Pat. 
Do not, however, make the gaffe 
of entering another nearby pub wear- 


sure, is an 





@ No better time than now 
to have your dealer check 
over your fishing gear. If 
your Ocean City reel needs 
an overhaul, he will see that 
it is returned to you work- 
ing and looking like new. 
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@ No. 9: Ocean City Automatic Fly 
Reel Combination automatic and sin 
gle action. One piece diecast alurmnum 
frame. Fast retrieving action. Highest 
quality steel spring. Weight 10 oz 
Capacity 80 yds $12.50 


@ Other fly reels $2.00 to $12.50. 
OCEAN CITY MFG.CO., Phila.34, Pa. 
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ing a green tie, even on March 17th. 
You'd be lynched in Kelly’s of Bank 
Street. In spite of its broth of a 
name, this bar is militantly Orange. 
Here, the flat accent of Belfast 


mingles with the flat accent of 


London. Here, British “commercial 
travelers” hang out. The oddest fact 
is that Henry Joy McCracken took 
refuge from the Redcoats in Kelly’s 
wine cellar. But, that was in 1798. 
Today, the Redcoats are drinking 
in the taproom upstairs, and Henry 
Joy couldn’t expect much mercy 
from them. 

“Belfast!” say the British drinkers 
at Kelly’s. ““A second-rate Birming- 
ham.” 


Hands Across the Sea 


On a verdant road leading toward 
the forbidden South, stands Belfast's 
seat of learning. Queen’s University 
is a graceful blending of Victorian 
and Tudor architecture, sitting be- 
hind high iron gates painted powder 
blue. 

There’s a modern auditorium 
on the grounds, but the total effect 
of this Ulster college is of an age 
that Tom Brown remembered in his 
memoirs of his school days. 

An inspection of the bulletin 
boards will convince you that Euro- 
pean academic discipline and pa- 
rietal regulations are far sterner than 
our own: “No class-cutting, no dem- 
onstrations, no snowballing, under 
penalty of fine, rustication, or expul- 
sion.” 

There are no raccoon coats 
here, nor painted jalopies. Bel- 
fast collegians dress with a becom- 
ing sloppiness not known in the 


United States outside, perhaps, Har- 
vard University. ; 
Queen’s University and Belfast 
have made contributions to Amer- 
ican life. An alumnus of Queen’s, 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin (1831 
1902), founded the liberal periodical 
The Nation. John Boyd Dunlop was 
a Belfast veterinarian until he hit on 
the idea of putting newly vulcanized 
rubber, in the form of a hollow tube, 
around the wheels of a carriage. For 
his invention of the “tyre,” motor- 
ists owe a debt to the town of Belfast. 
It is said that long ago, in the hills 
around Belfast, the mastodon-tall 
Irish elk, butt of so many Irish 
jokes, became extinct. But this city 
is far from extinct. The Athletic As- 
sociation may swarm to Corrigan 
Park every Sunday to watch the 
football, and to hear Mr. Brian 
Callendar, chairman of the Gaelic 
Societies of New York, inform them 
that Brooklyn is following with in- 
terest the revival of the Gaelic 
tongue. After 10:30 in the evening, 
summer sunset in Northern Ireland, 
an American may feel a bit lost on 
the deserted streets, which are green 
from the new sodium lights, or yel- 
low from the persisting gas lamps. 
(At dusk an overalled citizen of 
Belfast climbs hundred of poles with 
a kindling taper. Weary Willie, the 
lamplighter, hasn't gone out of busi- 
ness here.) Yet, Belfast looks more 
forward than backward. Since the 
17th Century, when Milton looked 
down his nose at it, Belfast has un- 
dergone a translation more remark- 
able than that of the children of Lir, 
who were turned into four white 


swans. THE END 





























“Why didn’t you let me bring my ball?” 
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Zephyr-Light 
7%, 35mm Binocular 
Balcoted Optics 
$155, plus tax 


YOU BUY ANY 
BINOCULAR... 


No matter how many glasses 
you've owned or used, if you've 
never tried the new Bausch & 
Lomb Binocular, you will be 
amazed the first time you look 
through this magnificent in- 
strument. It’s the sharpness and 
brilliance of image that sets it 
apart from other binoculars. 
And you'll never again be satis- 
fied with less in performance! 
Before you buy any binocular, 
read the 32-page Bausch & 
Lomb booklet “Binoculars 

and How to Choose 4 
Them.” Free on re- 

quest. Bausch & Lomb 

Optical Co., 598 Lomb 

Pk., Rochester 2, N.Y. 
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by ALLEN CHELLAS 


SINCE the day in 7 
Saint Michael 


8 a.p. when the Archangel 
ippeared before Aubert, Bishop of 
Avranches, and ordered him to build a sanctuary 

his honor, men have flattered the island pyra- 


1id of Mont-Saint-Michel with such phrases as, 


FROM the Norman coast the Mont is 


cern 
preety 
tf 


MONT-SAINT-MIGHEL: 


For twelve centuries the solitary and majestic Abbey, fortress and religious refuge, has 


Marvel of the West,”’ ** Mecca of Western Christi- 
anity,”’ “Treasure of Architecture,” and “France's 
most prodigious sight.” 

From either the Norman or Breton coast—the 
island lies offshore, almost exactly at the boun- 
dary line separating the two ancient French 
Mont-Saint-Michel looks like a vast 
Shangri-La. At sunset, against the purple and pink 


provinces 


clouds over the English Channel, it looks like a 
stage set, or a Castle in Spain 
majestically aloof. 


unreal, eerie and 


There are few places so awesome, and at the 
Mont-Saint- 
Michel. Its unique position, a half mile off the 
coast in the middle of acres of flat sand that are 


same time so disappointing, as 


covered by the sea at every high tide, would alone 


an awesome sight, an architectural treasure sitting calm and aloof, a half mile from shore. 











Litadel in the Sea 


played an important part in the political, clerical and military histories of France 


secure world attention. But, besides this geo- 
graphical gift of nature, the Mont, with its tre- 
mendous Abbey and dungeons, has played an 
important part in the political, clerical and mili- 
tary histories of France. 

Obeying St. Michael's command, the Bishop of 
Avranches siarted construction on Mt. Tombe, 
then in the middle of a patch of woods called the 
Forest of Scissy. But the following March, the 
sea, that for centuries had been creeping inland, 
swept over the forest. Mt. Tombe became an 
island, surrounded at high tide by the sea. The 
Bishop, however, went on with his work and in 
October of 709, a crypt that had been quarried 
from the rock was consecrated and the island be- 
came Mont-Saint-Michel. 

Hundreds of thousands of Norman and Breton 
peasants made pilgrimages to the Mont. In the 
10th Century it became a mecca for the devout. 
It then was occupied by thirty Benedictine monks, 
who started building the Abbey, an architectural 
undertaking that today staggers engineers, who 
cannot explain exactly how the monks and the 
workmen, laboring at dizzy heights, hoisted into 
position the thousands of tons of stone and wood. 

Nor has any one of the scores of historians who 
have studied the Mont been able to identify the 
Abbey's architect. Some insist he was a Norman. 


Others say he was one of the many reformers or 


ON THE MONT, there are omelettes made by Mme. Poulard’s “secret” recipe; there is the cool perfection of the Abbey's 13th Century Cloister; 
and there are the museums with wax figures like that of Tiphaine, wife of a great French warrior who lived at the Mont in the 14th Century. 


theologians who came from Burgundy or the 
north of Italy under the auspices of the Mont’s 
bishop. Some claim that the architect was a politi- 
cal prisoner of the monks. 

The Abbey became a fortress as well as a reli- 
gious refuge, defended by nature and the artful- 
ness of its builders, who multiplied corridor by 
corridor, hall by hall and added sudden breaks to 
the narrow, stone staircases to provide against 
treachery from within. In the end, they left a 
maze of dark chambers in which today unescorted 
visitors often become lost for hours. 

Fortress of Faith 

The Mont’s political value was immense in the 
Middle Ages. In the 12th Century it took the side 
of the Duke of Normandy, then King of England. 
Guy de Thouars, an ally of the King of France, 
laid siege to the Mont but it was impregnable. 
Two centuries later, the English attacked Mont- 
Saint-Michel, by siege, by assault and by ruse. It 
was saved from the treachery of its abbot, who 
had gone over to the English, by 119 Normans 
who had found refuge there. 

Their fame became legendary throughout 
France; the Archangel Michael became the 
spiritual standard-bearer of the nation when 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Rosa Harvan 








Jeanne d’Arc heard of their gallantry, and the 
Abbey itself was granted the right to add the 
three golden lilies of France to its own coat of 
arms—black cockleshells on a silver shield. 
Through the centuries, the Protestants attacked 
the Mont repeatedly. Often they drove deep into 
France, but always Mont-Saint-Michel remained 
a lone outpost of Catholicism and French culture 
behind the English lines. It stood impervious to 
capture by assault or by trickery, a virtual lode- 
stone to the world-weary and devout. 
Outwardly, the Mont has not changed. But 
inside, its history and architecture have been 
cheapened with practically every known gewgaw 
and knickknack of tourism. Its main street, nar 
row, steep and cobblestoned, is lined with scores 
of booths displaying silver, gold, wood, tin, cop- 
per, brass, glass and plastic replicas of the Mont, 
at prices ranging from five to 1000 francs. Post 
cards, religious ornaments, Donald Ducks and 
dolls that wink help to hide the ancient homes of 
the town’s 200 permanent residents. Chanting in 
the tones of Times Square flea-circus barkers, 
museum guides lure the tourists inside. Café and 
restaurant hawkers, who can spot an American 
at two hundred paces, scream, “Come and get 
your honest coffee. Real American coffee.’ All 
visitors, trying to reach the comparative serenity 
of the Abbey atop the Mont, must run this Coney 
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climbing 662 


HOISTING 


Squirrel cage 


WHEEL 


church on top 


1%) , 
ind 12th Cer 


turies, and the cool perfection of the 
Abbey's Cloister somehow manage to impress 


ind inspire The Mont rises, literally, above the 


commercialism at its base to compensate the 
he wearying 662 stone steps 


or who climbs t 
to the level of the Church atop the actual stone 
of the Mont. There, from a broad terrace, a pan- 


orama, extending over more than 800 square miles, 


es for twenty miles in chree directions 
To the north are the Channel Isles, and about 
two miles away, the island of Tombelaine, where 
the Benedictine monks built a priory to be used 
the Mont 


Years War, the English seized Tombelaine, hop- 


is annex to During the One Hundred 


) use it as a springboard in their attacks on 
the Mont 


relative, 


Today, Tombelaine resembles a poor 
ignored and by-passed and forever in the 


low of the Mont’s colossal symmetry 


Poem in Stone 


rom another terrace, the steep, southern slope 
of the Mont can be seen, and beyond it, the bed 
of the Couesnon River which, cartographers gen- 
erally agree, separates Normandy and Brittany. 
This terrace is known as “Gautier’s Leap,” from 
a traditional, but unlikely, story of a prisoner 
named Gautier who tried to escape by climbing 
the parapet and sliding down the 100-foot wall. 

4 small courtyard leads from the Church to the 
Verveille, 
1228, which occupies the north face of the Abbey. 
Actually, 
huge chambers, containing the Cloister and the 
Refectory. This 


hundreds of aspiring and renowned 


1 building erected between 1203 and 
it is two buildings, composed of six 


“marvel” of medieval construc- 


ton 


draws 


sa 


favorite tourist horror on the Mont. This human 


visitors are told, was turned by six prisoners plodding inside it 


architects annually from all over the world. They 
gape, often more openmouthed than the ordinary 
tourists, at the sight of the tons of stone soaring 
upward in matchless, exalted patterns 

Many writers have said that the Cloister its the 
Marcel Au- 
bert, a member of the Institute of France, said, 


most beautiful building in France 


“It seems to hang between heaven and earth,” 
and added that “it would be difficult to conceive 
ofa more perfect refuge for those, who, tired from 
the noise and commotion of the world, seek a 
haven of meditation.” For the monks of the Mid- 
dle Ages, pattering in sandaled feet through the 
gray stone harmony of its chambers, the Cloister 
must have been an unearthly retreat. It sheltered 
them from the wild storms sweeping over the 
nearby Church, and from the thick Channel 
mists that often envelop the Mont in a sepulchral 
cloak. An inscription that once was cut into a 
Cloister door (now in the Louvre in Paris) reads: 
Hail, haven of cool repose, behind thy walls the 
soul 
at peace fears not the assault of Evil. 


Today a steady horde of tourists tramples 
through the ancient sanctum. They are steered by 
a guide who keeps an eye on his watch as he 
delivers his spiel, to make sure the tour finishes in 


time for him to pick up the next group of visitors, 


impatiently awaiting him behind temporarily 
locked gates at the Abbey entrance. More than 


one visitor, loitering behind his fellow tourists for 
a second glance at an | Ith Century carving or a 
13th Century colonnade, has found himself tem- 





porarily cut off from the world between locked 
doors 

From the Cloister, the tour elbows its way to 
the Refectory, where the touristy chatter is hushed 
as visitors enter this vast hall, flooded by soft 
light, with no windows to be seen. The immense 
chamber’s fifty-seven windows are embedded in 
deep embrasures, providing a sort of medieval 
indirect lighting. The monks ate in this 13th 


Century dining hall, often listening to the voice of 


a superior seated in the “reader's throne,” a niche 
in the wall so situated that the lowest whisper can 
be heard throughout the room. Nearby are the 
stone shelves where the monks placed their wash 
basins, and two deep niches where they left their 
books. Narrow windows in the north wall look 
out over the sea, emphasizing the contrast between 
the vastness of the blue waters and the almost 
delicate grace of the gray stone architecture. 
With a sure sense of theater, the guides invaria- 


bly pause at the dungeon cells and recite the story 


of the Iron Cage, a brain child of an Abbey priest 
who imprisoned his victims so that rats could 
come and go as they pleased over the prisoner's 
body; or the story of the Cell of the Forgotten, 
where prisoners were left to die of hunger. 

The high spot of the guided tour is the Wheel, 


or Windlass, a contraption erected in the ancient 
A rope was wound around a large, 
wooden wheel inside which six prisoners could 


ossuary. 


walk. As they walked, the wheel turned, causing 
a cage on wooden skids to ascend a steeply 
inclined stone plane. Hoisting the cage, which 
weighed more than two tons when fully loaded, 
was a frightening form of torture, the guides 
hint, claiming that many men died from exhaustion 
in the Wheel. Actually, the prison records state 
that the work in the Wheel was done entirely by 
volunteers, who gained not only some fresh air 
and exercise, but also extra food rations. 


Witching Hours 
Two-time visitors to the Mont have learned 
that it is at its best before ten in the morning, 
when the tourist stream begins to fill the streets, 
and after seven in the evening, when the tours are 
finished for the day. These visitors watch the sun 
rise from the top of the North Tower, and in the 
evenings watch the spectacular sunsets from the 
Chapel of Saint-Aubert. They know about visit- 
ing the Mont at the time of spring tides, two days 
before the new moon and two days after full 
moon, when the sea races in, so fast it can over- 
take a running man, to surround the Mont and 


fill the bed of the Couesnon. To see the Mont in 
moonlight, many visitors stay at one of the 
seven hotels that are open from May to October 

Each of the Mont’s seven hotels has its particu- 
lar claim to fame, ranging from oysters to cockles, 
from lamb fed on the neighboring salt marshes, 
to omelettes. Of these, the fame of the omelettes 
of the Hotel Poulard has spread farthest. Mme 
Poulard died in 1931 but her successors are 
carrying on. 

Mont-Saint-Michel should be seen from with- 
out, as well as from within. Even the overnight 
visitors sense that it is best seen from the shore 
end of the causeway, or from the hard, flat sand 
beds to the east of the Mont which can be reached 
during low tide in a brisk hour’s walk. Then, the 
view makes the three-mile walk well worth while; 
the Mont becomes an unforgettable sight. As the 
evening sun sets, the Mont’s fagade of stone upon 
stone loses its lines and the mass deepens in tone 
until, finally, it is silhouetted blackly against the 
crimson sun that burnishes the clouds with a cop- 
per hue and turns the sand into an immense sea of 
glistening coral ypink. As night falls, a few lights 
twinkle at the windows of the Mont; and the 
Archangel Michael, soaring 498 feet above the 


sea, disappears in the darkness. rHE END 


FROM the vantage point of the ancient ramparts the view toward the Norman coast, out over the great sand beds, 


emphasizes the isolation of the Mont 





At high tide the sea covers all the sand, rushing in faster than a man can run. 


























IN A THRONE of talisman rose 


Rose Bowl Town 


Drop inon New Year's Day, if you think you can squeeze in, for 


( lou nament of Roses and the football classic; to see 4sadena’s 


model ways and cultivated life, better come some other time 


s, Queen Eleanor Payne leads the Rose Parade: six pretty princesses attend her, 1,750,000 subjects cheer her 


by IRVING STONE 


IT IS one minute past midnight, New Year's 
Day, Pasadena’s day of destiny. Lining Colorado 
Street in front of and between the 40,000 bleach- 
ers on the sidewalks are the earliest arrivals, 
sleeping on folding cots, or huddled about the 
fires over which they are cooking coffee. They 
have come in cars and open trucks from a hun- 
dred miles Or more in every direction: San Diego 
to the south, Bakersfield to the north, Indio to 


the east, traveling all night, the three-year-olds 
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wrapped in the same blankets with their octo- 


genarian great-grandparents 

Writhing on their beds at Arrowhead Springs 
are the players of the Pacific Coast Conference 
champion football team, probably wondering 
why they can win every game except the Bowl. In 
a modest home the seventeen-year old queen ol 
the Tournament of Roses is dreaming, perhaps, 
of a handsome young man who has followed her 
during the line of march, and is waiting at the 
finish, when she descends ever so reluctantly from 


ver throne, to declare his undying passion and 


ask for her hand in marriage. 








HOPPY thrills all at the Parade—almost. 


CUPID gets a final primping on his float. 


In Los Angeles, eleven miles away, three hun- 
dred borrowed policemen are getting into their uni- 
forms, ready to drive out to the San Gabriel 
Valley, where they will help direct the quarter of a 
million cars which will pour into the town for the 
parade, the Rose Bowl game, and the races at 
Santa Anita 

At the 
have been in the process of building for the past 


Alhambra hangars, where the floats 


three months, the procession sets forth under 


cover of darkness, protected by phalanxes of 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY i rnest Kleinberg 





FOUR Freedoms pep up a floral eagle 


motorcycle police, to travel the four tortuous 
miles to’ their official positions in the line-up 
They must reach their places by five o'clock, and 
their designers are dying a thousand deaths be 
cause a strong wind would blow palm fronds off 
the Hawaiian float, or a sudden chill yellow the 
lovely white orchids. 

Also getting into their make-up and costumes 
are the hundreds of pretty girls who will adorn 
the floats, many of them students at Pasadena 
City College or John Muir College, or student 
actresses at the Pasadena Playhouse; each girl will 
be rewarded with a Bowl ticket ora ten-dollar bill. 
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Belles and box lunch mark the Kickoff Luncheon in the Rose Bowl, December 29 


\ party at the Annandale Golf Club sees the New Year in with laughs and twirls. 


vs 





Throughout Southern California, alarm clocks 
are about to go off; for when the parade starts at 
9:15 o'clock on Orange Grove Avenue and 
makes its way down the four miles of Colorado 
Street, 1,750,000 men, women and children will 
be lining the streets to see the greatest festival of 
flowers in the world. Although it is in the middle 
of winter, with people freezing in Scranton, Boise 
and Buffalo, few will bother to wear topcoats. 

At the exclusive Valley Hunt Club, Pasadena’s 
ranking society is celebrating New Year's, but in 
the hundreds of spanking-new bungalows in 
Hastings Ranch the youngsters of the skilled 
mechanics who work in the precision-instrument 
plants are excitedly tumbling out of bed to see 
their first Tournament of Roses. Those Pasadena 
families who resent the noise, confusion, crowd 
and dirt are packing to leave for the day, but 
other homes in Pasadena are jammed with guests ; 
spare beds are filled, friends and out-of-town rel- 
atives are stowed in sleeping bags or bundled in 
blankets on the front porch. 

Crowding the hotels are the four hundred 
sports writers, the radio and television announc- 
ers, the newsreel and television cameramen. 
Thirty-three million people will listen to the 
broadcast of the parade and the game, other 
millions will watch the telecast, and countless 
millions more will read the writeups in newspapers 
and see the newsreels. New Year’s Day belongs 
to Pasadena; for twelve hours it is the glamour 
and romance center of the world. 

What kind of town created this great Tourna 
ment of Roses? What strange and wondrou 
breed of citizens bring forth this parade of mir 
acles in ever-newer and more amazing color each 
year, presenting an annual gift of warmth and 
beauty and excitement to the nation and at the 
same time earning for themselves an amount of 
good will, publicity, tourist trade and future 
business so astronomical it could shatter even 
the 100-inch lens of the telescope on Mt. Wilson 
just above them. 


The Indiana Pioneers 

One of Pasadena’s Chamber of Commerce 
executives likes to bri.2 that Pasadena never had 
to go through a pionecr stage, that it was a cul- 
tured community from the moment of its incep- 
tion. To a native San Franciscan such as this 
reporter, whose town had an opera house and : 
first-rate literary magazine when it was the cap- 
ital of the roaring Wild West, this seems like 
wanting to be born middle-aged. Yet the strange 
part of the story is, it’s true. 

Pasadena was originally occupied by a peaceful 
Indian tribe that spent its time making mortars 
and pestles for grinding their grain, and whose 
descendants are today equally peaceful and pros- 
perous playing the part of bloodthirsty Indians, 
for Universal motion-picture studios. The Span- 
ish camped there one night on their way up the 
California coast, were impressed by its beauty, 
named it San Pasqual . . . and moved on. 

Modern Pasadena did not come into existence 
until a group of friends in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
met at Dr. T. B. Elliott’s house one bitterly cold 
morning in the winter of 1872 and decided they 
were going to Southern California where the) 
had heard that the sun shone all through the 
winter. Mrs. Elliott was playing it straight. She 











said, “I’m going anyway, even if nobody else 
does i 

Five of the six families meeting in the 
doctor’s home came to San Pasqual. They re- 
named themselves the San Gabriel Orange Grove 
Association, and sold shares to new members. 
The first distribution of land was made from the 
knoll which is now the corner of Orange Grove 
Avenue and Colorado Street, the point where 
the parade turns into the great avenue of march, 
where the newsreel and television cameras grind. 

he original settlers were by no means wealthy 
men: they invested their savings, built their own 
homes, and, while waiting for the orange orchards 
to bear, went into the fields to plant such cover 
crops as wheat and corn, while their wives hauled 
water from the well. They originated the New 
Year's Day parade solely for their own entertain- 
ment; they put out The Reservoir, a humorous 
paper published by a different family each week, 
had Calico Balls and house parties which began 
with a Shakespeare production and ended with 
playing “Spin the Pan.” 

The first ““Tourney of Roses,” sponsored by 
the Valley Hunt Club in 1890, was modeled after 
Rome’s ancient “Battle of Roses” and the “Car- 


THE BIG GO: The Rose Bow! bulges with 100,000 fans as Michigan beats California 





nival of Flowers’ in Nice. Old family buckboards 
were covered with pink cheesecloth, safety pins 
were used to make sure the roses would not fall 
off. All flowers came out of the family garden. 
The Pasadena youngsters rode ponies garlanded 
with smilax, the ladies of the Valley Hunt Club 
gave complimentary boutonnieres to everyone in 
the grandstand, pretty young girls walked in ad- 
vance of the parade, covering the streets with 
blossoms, and on one corner stood a wagonload 
of oranges to which the spectators helped them- 
selves. 

What ever happened to the pundit who said, 
“There’s no use living in the past, it wasn’t any 
cheaper there’? 


The Setting 


On the map Pasadena presents the figure of a 
broad-shouldered turtle with its rump warming 


on the flank of Arcadia (a town, not a state of 


bliss), its long neck extending up through Devil's 
Gate Reservoir, and its head resting among the 
scrub oaks and pines of the Angeles National 
Forest. It is flanked on the north by Flintridge, 
the charming residential community of the old- 
family, horsy set, and Altadena, of the Christmas 































Tree Lane, and on the south by San Marino, 
famous tor its Huntington Library, and South 
Pasadena, a bedroom of Los Angeles. 

Its main street, which originally consisted of 
one block among the orange groves, now runs 
four miles, almost into the clubhouse at Santa 
Anita, and is lined with stores and office build- 
ings. Because of traffic congestion the axis of the 
business district is steadily moving east, to the 
more open country of Lake Street; where Bul- 
lock’s has its sumptuous modern department 


store, a new tourist attraction. The salient of 


Pasadena, however, is the Sierra Madre range, 
which rises from the foothills like a sheer wall of 
granite. There is nothing visible beyond except 
the superb blue sky of the San Gabriel Valley, a 
monumental protective bastion which keeps out 
all cold and ill winds, all foreign, invading in- 
fluences. 

Of the twenty-seven creators of Pasadena, 
twenty-two were Republicans and five were 
Democrats, a ratio that has been preserved 
almost exactly throughout the seventy-eight 
years of Pasadena’s life. However, it was not 
until after the turn of the century, when wealthy 
Midwesterners built their gabled and turreted 


in Pasadena’s New Year classic, oldest of the bow! games 


L 


s with elite ladies at the Terrace WHEN FURS are modeled at I. Magnin’s, 


I S Right backs nd, smot! steria, the Picture Bridge shoppers ignore the vista of Lake Avenue 


of hunting ir bers of his board spoke to 3000 Pasadenans in 

llonaires gath- the Civic Auditorium; it was probably Hoffman's 

id been idea to explain the work and purpose of the 

Foundation, but he soon found himself involved 

epresent in an evening-long effort to justify bringing the 

rican cor- Foundation home with him: for Pasadena is one 

together. Pasadena ame known city where $500,000,000 does not necessarily 
t the world as The Millionaires’ Town, constitute an admission card. 

settlers and the business- Though the Indiana Colony brought to Pas- 

adena its own basic culture, there can be no doubt 

returned to his home in that the millionaires added to it, making Pasa- 

id the Ford Foundation, dena a high peak of civilization in the desert of 

it the welcoming din- Southern California. Pasadena liberally supports 

tomary for a man who two excellent bookstores, Vroman’s and Brown’s; 


twenty-five yea it has maintained the Pasadena Playhouse, the 


tle gift. Mr. Hoffman has r only theatrical organization in America to have 


th the $500,000,000 Ford Foundation produced all thirty-three of Shakespeare's plays; 


it evening Mr. Hoffman ar ithas builtthe California (Continued on Page 100) 








MERRITT MANSION ‘ xample of Pasadena’s wealthy homes of a generation ago Inside, owner Hulett 


Cc. Merritt ), Pose ) part of irt treasures, collected over a lifetime of Midaslike success in business 





A BREATHER in the charity tennis matches. Prelims are THE CHIEF rumbles through the heart of Pasadena, giving east- 


play 


C 


« 


yn 


private courts, in this case at the Nelson Howards bound passengers a final glimpse of the arcaded tower of City Hall 


BUSCH GARDENS, once a private estate with 75 acres of woodland gardens, take graciously to subdivision. Here 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lowrie sit at ease while their children and guests enjoy the pool that came with the property. 
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Pasadena | 


munity; it's probably the 


which to be poor There 


bly the best town in 


confidence men preying on wealthy 
been called a model small com- 


are no slums, almost no 


America in 


disease. The annual report of the Health Depart- 
ment for 1950 indicates that few die of any cause 
but city- 
manager torm of government, and no dirty 


extreme old age. It has an efficient 


politics. A housing survey completed this year 


found that 10 per cent of the town’s housing was 


substandard ; a committee was appointed to work 
with the owners and tenants of the substandard 
houses. In every case except one, where there was 
genuine economic distress, the substandard con- 
ditions were cleaned up. This is not to intimate 
that the city is an earthly paradise; it is a com- 
plex, living organism in which certain neighbor- 
hoods have deteriorated steadily even though 
they have hot and cold running water, while in 
others there are a good many houses which are 
more picturesque than fireprool 

Pasadena ts the sixth largest town in America, 
in spending power, which is quite enough to 
keep the merchants prosperous, expanding and 
happy. A great many of the wealthier Pasadena 
residents are connected with large corporations 
in Los Angeles; the bulk of its population is en- 
gaged in small business. Over 70 per cent of the 
residents own their own homes. As a result, there 
are no night clubs and, with the exception of the 
Ship Room of the Huntington Hotel and the 
Stuffed Shirt, no first-rate restaurants. Even in 
the trough of the 1931 depression there was a 
of distress, for citizens’ 


minimum committee 


rang doorbells relentlessly, either 


a 


finding 


the celebrated Blue Boy, one of many priceless works of art and letters in the Huntington collections 





making work for the unemployed. Those wealthy 
widows who came out to retire soon found them- 
selves pulling more than their weight, and Pasa- 
dena is perhaps the most fabulous club town 
in the world. In such an apparently unorganized 
field as gardening, there are half a dozen clubs 
for Pasadena has more gardens and nurseries 
than any other town in the United States, and its 
oldest newspaper, the Star News, runs more gar- 
dening news and advertising than any other 
paper, east or west 

Pasadena hotly denies that it has an easily 
distinguishable personality. However, the more 
acid observers of their home scene insist that 
there is a definite Pasadena personality, and point 
to Polytechnic, a private school, whose grad- 
uates have a tendency to look and sound ‘alike 
Pasadena girls perhaps have more character and 
individuality in their faces than Hollywood beauty ; 
doctors who remodel noses by the thousands in 
Hollywood and Beverly Hills would starve here 
Pasadena girls never interfere with God’s handi- 

; if a nose is too long or slants in one direc- 

tion or another, they let it strictly alone. 


Design for Living 
Be this as it may, no one can deny that Pasa- 
dena has a special bouquet; it is a city that has 
been carefully laid out, with open spaces and 
flower-filled patios in its Civic Center. The people 
of Pasadena are warm-natured, friendly. Pasa- 
dena is a community with a superb record of non- 
violence. True, the Eastern millionaires obliged 
the Chamber of Commerce to zone out heavy 
dustry, big factories, smokestacks, but since 
885, when a mob threw stones through a Chinese 
washhouse, the town has lived a tranquil and 


dignified domestic life. The Negro segment, orig- 


inally brought in by wealthy Easterners, served as 
friends and confidants, being left substantial 
quests on the deaths of their employers. Today 
there is a Negro population of approximately 10 
per cent; a considerable portion own their own 
homes in the north end of town and lead a vig- 
orous social life. There are several Negro teachers 
in the public schools, where they are liked and 
respected by their all-white classes. However, 
there has been almost no mixing of white and 
nonwhite students in the neighborhood schools 
Since 1886 there have been organizations working 
for the integration of the races: the Interracial 
Woman's Club, the Fellowship Church where all 
faiths and all races worship together, whose mem- 
bers meet for tea in each other’s homes to discuss 
welfare and educational problems. 

Pasadena is a conservative town, that’s for 
sure, but if it is reactionary it is hardly in terms 
from which Joe Stalin could derive comfort 


Though the Tournament of Roses and Rose 
Bowl game get Pasadena most of its publicity, the 
pillars of its cultural life are the California In- 
stitute of Technology, the Huntington Library, 
and the Pasadena Playhouse. Any one of these 
would be enough to make its home town famous 
and respected 

In actual size, Caltech is small—a Mediter- 
ranean Renaissance quadrangle several blocks 
long, enclosing greenswards and flower patios 
Its student body is of necessity also small; it ac- 


cepts only 180 freshmen (Continuedon Page 113) 








PERFECTION: Henry VIII's courtiers walk onstage in Anne of the Thousand 
Days at the Pasadena Playhouse, where the very highest standards of produc- 
tion are maintained. While extras look the other way, student actress Betty 
Carr adds a finishing touch just before making her entrance as Jane Seymour 





























THE OBSERVATORY bulges with instruments recording the mood of 


the volcano. It is a countinghouse of disaster. 


MIGHTY VESUVIUS! 





It is a symbol of death, a benefactor of mankind—and one of the world’s great tourist attractions 


by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


IN the back of a closet in New York, for years, 
| kept a pair of shoes, old but never worn. They 
were made for me by a Swiss cobbler. They are 


as formless as a newborn pup and of a mean 





shade of egg yellow that has refused to change 
for the better, although I have polished them 
many times. Over the years, as I have smeared 
dark cream on them, the right one has turned 
the shade of a ripe persimmon, the other a scream- 


ing red like a Chinese lacquer. Even exposing 
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IN CONTRAST to the pink and fat conductor 
of the funicular was the guide we encountered. He 
was sharp of face, his skin mottled and umber- 


, colored. He could have played a role in Hades 





them to the elements did not improve them, but 
they were too expensive to throw away 

“In Italy you can wear them and nobody will 
pay any attention,” said a much-traveled friend 
to me, so I packed them. And then I found to my 
regret that Italians are very particular about their 
boots, insist that they fit like gloves and are of 
simple design. | should have said, however, that 
the multicolored cloppers were made especially 
for walking in the high mountains. They had soles 
as thick as a club sandwich and iron caps at the 
heels and tips of the soles. All things work out 
eventually, and now l.am glad that I ordered 
them from Mr. Molnar, Schuhmachermeister, 
22 See-Strasse, Zurich. Their day finally came 
I decided to wear them tor the ascent of Vesuvio 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE Author 


My Italian friend Mariano, who came with 
me, usually shakes hands whenever he greets me 
and inquires how I slept. But that day, in the 
lobby of the hotel in Naples, he stood back with- 
out offering his hand. He looked down and said 
with true Italian politeness: “What a sensible 
pair of shoes for the volcano, amico—how fore- 
sighted—andiamo, let’s go.” 

“Do I need an overcoat?” 

“Yes, and also a sweater.” 

In the car on the autostrade that leads 
to Portici, Torre del Grecco and Resina, | 
shifted position and crossed my legs. The left 
shoe came up like a stop light and my polite 
companion asked with feigned interest where 
one could have such a pair of shoes made. And 
after we discussed the history of them, and 


of shoes in general, he ended his observations 
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In WINES, it's 
FLAVOR that counts! 
MEIER JHIO WINES 
are renowned for 
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by saying that while they would be 
very good on Vesuvio, their great 
value would become apparent to me 
when climbing Aetna or Stromboli 
“Vesuvio,” said Mariano, “is a 
promenade compared to the others. 

“For the volcano ahead of us,” 
he went on, “we do not have the 
absolute respect that the Japanese 
have for Fujiyama; nevertheless, we 
have an affection for Vesuvio in 
spite of all the troubles it has caused.” 

The funicular, built in the *80’s, 
goes to within about a thousand 
feet of the summit. The famous 
song Funiculi! Funicula! was written 
about it 

Ascending Vesuvio, the window 
of the funicular frames for you the 
most carefully worked out designs 
for Paradise on earth. All the shades 
of green are here, beginning with 
the deepest bottle color of palms 
that stand in shaded spots, progress- 
ing to the lighter greens of the foliage 
of fig, lemon, orange, peach and 
apricot trees, to olive orchards, 
chestnut forests, and finally to the 
pallor of the frail leaf and platinum- 
blond blossoms of the mimosa. The 
largest fields of light green are those 
terraced vineyards which produce 
some of the best wines of Italy 
Representative of the region is a 
white wine called Soma, the Sorren- 
tine wine favored by Tiberio, and a 
strong wine called Lacrimae Christi 
This stretch of earth is so fertile that 
it reminds one of the tropics. The 
demon Vesuvio, between his out- 
bursts, is a lavish giver. He has cov- 
ered himself with rich soil and fer- 
tilized the land with his volcanic 
ashes. Here, heaven is below and 


hell above 


A Devil of the Inferno 


No matter how often you see it, 
the color of the sea far below de- 
the white hulls of the 
Capri ships lie on it like billiard balls 


on green cloth. The houses, painted 


lights you 


in pastel colors, would disturb the 
picture in other latitudes, but here 
they are proper 

The funicular wobbled .over a 
hump, the clattering of the cog- 
wheels slowed down, and in a pleas- 
ant station the trip came to an end 

In contrast to the pink and fat 
conductor of the funicular was the 
guide we encountered there. My 
companion, who loves comfort and 
came on this trip reluctantly, said, 
“Look at him, he is at his ease in his 
role as the devil in the Inferno.” The 
observation was apt, for the man 
could have played a role in Hades 
He was sharp of face, his skin mot- 
tled and umber-colored; he wore an 
American battle jacket and had 
emerald-green eyes. There were 


ibout five other guides in sight, and 


HOLIDAY 


a sign saying it was unlawful to as- 
cend without a guide. The fellow 
who approached us, however, acted 
as if he were the sole custodian of 
the volcano and attached himself to 
Mariano and me. In back of him 
was the observatory, and it was the 
precise color of my right shoe. 

The guide started out with us, 
carrying the overcoats and camera, 
and we walked for about fifteen 
minutes in silence. There was some 
a small pine here, and 
there a yellow broomflower called 


vegetation 


ginestre, a tough kind of grass; a 
goat was tethered wherever patches 
of it appeared. 


Lunar Landscape 


The volcano itself loses shape as 
you get closer to it. It is a melan- 
choly scene, and in a little while the 
muscles at the back of your leg let 
you know that you are climbing. 

“Don’t ever speak badly of the 
Swiss again,” said Mariano, and he 
looked for a rock to sit on, because 
his feet had begun to hurt. There 
were now rocks all about of approxi- 
mately the same size—huge cannon 
balls with soft surfaces—the ammu- 
nition of the volcano. 

The guide noticed my shoes and 
expressed admiration for them. Si- 
lently, | apologized to their maker, 
for they were like slippers. It is a 
curious thing that in the mountains 
heavy shoes are lighter to walk in 
than light ones; these held the foot 
firmly and gave me a solid stance, 
which was very important, for not 
having to worry much about what I 
stepped on, I could pay attention to 
the landscape. There were frequent 
stops now, to catch the breath, and 
the panorama extended itself more 
and more. As you turn from the road 
you find the scene swimming in a 
violet haze. The vegetation below 
has moved together into one all- 
over, velvety green mantle. There is 
no sound, no rumbling, no hissing— 
there is only a soft swish of wind; 
and this carries to you alternately the 
scent of lemon and orange blossoms 
and at a shift of the 
wind, the smell of hell: sulphur oozes 


and of roses 


up out of cracks and you enter a 
lunar landscape. You are truly in 
the domain of Faust. It is worth all 
the trouble to come here and let this 
scene surround you—ii is grim. On 
your left is a river as wide as the 
Hudson at Albany, but it is frozen; 
its color is indigo, and it drapes it- 
self in astonishing serpentines from 


high above you down to the right of 


the observatory. From a distance, 
the stuff of which it is made looks 
like burnt fat, and you think that 
when you touch it, it will crumble 
like old piecrust. But you find it to 
be as hard as glass. 
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FLORIDA on a shoestring 


Make your dream of a Florida vacation 
come true THIS winter. Let new Complete 
Guide to Florida show you HOW and 
WHERE to have most fun at LOWEST cost. 


Describes wonderful places you'll miss if you 
go “blind.” Tells where to go: 170 towns 
routed; where to stay: 381 hotels and motor 
courts recommended with actual rates; 250 
restaurants evaluated; what to see: 169 top 
scenic attractions; golf courses, beaches; 160 
fishing spots; night clubs, dog tracks. How 
| to go by car, train, plane, boat. 34 maps. 66 

photos. Special price section. Information 

double-checked by American Travel Series 

with aid of American Express Travel Service. 

Just send $1 and your name and address 

| (attached to this ad) for your copy of COM- 

PLETE GUIDE TO FLORIDA. If not sat- 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





isfied that it can save you hundreds of times 
its cost, return it within 10 days for full re- 
fund. Write today: Simon and Schuster, Dept. 
F20, 1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
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Every girl should have the booklet 
“Plan Your Perfect Honeymoon.” A copy 
is yours without obligation. Just write a 

card or note to Jan Devine, Cresco 5, 


Pennsylvania, today... or soon 

















Head for Health in the 
REAL WEST 


DEMING, in New Mexico's “Kingdom of 
the Sun", is one place where you can 
enjoy winter warmth in an authentic 
Western setting. Real working cattle 
ranches, awe-inspiring mountain and 
range scenery, scores of historic Western 
sights. Half-hour from glamorous Mexico 
HEALTH HEADQUARTERS! 355 sunshiny 
days yearly. Warm, dry, bracing winter 
climate and 4,331-ft. altitude have helped 
hundreds suffer- 
ing fromasthma, 
arthritis, sinus, 
allergies 
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This is where the real climb began, 
and here stood a man, all alone in 
this wilderness, who had the con- 
cession of renting sticks to visitors. 
The sticks were long, were of peeled 
wood and evytremely good to walk 
with. Now came the ennui of climb- 
ing. The guide went ahead, carrying 
our coats and soon our sweaters 
too. Often we asked him, “How much 
longer?” And on we went, following 
him, staggering along, placing one 
foot ahead of the other, for the path 
was now narrow and consisted en- 
tirely of slag. | was in reasonable 
comfort, but Mariano was in misery. 

I am used to skiing on dangerous 
terrain and never experience any 
vertigo, but the cone of Vesuvio is a 
frightening place to be and gives you 
the sensation of walking on the edge 
of the Empire State Building. There 





A man knows his companion in a 
long journey and a little inn. 
THOMAS FULLER 





is nothing to keep you from falling 
in; stone and ashes roll down the 
outside and the inside of the crater 
as you walk—or rather, crawl— 
along it. 

You can look down into the 
crater, but there is no fire or boil- 
ing mass of lava visible. Nothing 
moves except the vapors that rise 
from both the inside and the outside 
of the crater. The crater itself, like 
all immense surfaces that are of one 
kind of material, changes suddenly 
with the light that plays on it. One 
moment it is as static and stony as 
a moist dungeon, the next, it shim- 
mers, as the sunlight passes through 
a thin cloud, like the milky glass 
snowballs that are hung on Christ- 
mas trees. Direct afternoon sunlight 
molds it, and then it looks like a 
herd of elephants imprisoned in 
mud; it is indigo where the shadows 
stay, and at the edges of crevasses 
are strips of yellow light. After 
watching this a while, a cold wind 
came and | had the sensation of fly- 
ing. As fast as clouds tear past the 


windows of an air liner, shreds of 


vapor rose and were sucked into 
ravines, or swished up over the 
crater and were twisted into spirals 
at times the crater 
disappeared from view altogether. 
As the Pgs closed in, the guide 
warned us not to go out of his sight. 

He lit matches, held them close to 
the ground and they produced a 
large yellow flame that fed on nat- 
ural gas in the atmosphere. Then, 
for a moment, he left us sitting at 
the edge of the crater, and leaped 
agilely away through the fog. He re- 
turned with a stone, carrying it in 


and torn away: 
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a thickly folded newspaper. It was 
burning through the paper when he 
reached us. 

The guide, probably in an effort 
to scare us, said that about a dozen 
Americans who refused guides had 
fallen into the crater. They had 
been trying to take pictures and lost 
their footing. He also told a remark- 
able story of an Italian who had tried 
to save the cost of a guide and almost 
perished. The fellow was a shoe- 
maker’s apprentice of Sorrento. He 
climbed to the crater alone. Emptied 
by the last eruption, it looked rea- 
sonably peaceful and the shoemaker, 
finding it dull, amused himself by 
tossing rocks into the mouth of the 
crater. Heaving a particularly large 
one, he lost his balance, began to 
slide, and miraculously caught him- 
self on a small ledge formed by 
hardened lava. There, hanging over 
the inner rim, he remained for two 
days until a guide who came up with 
a tourist heard his cries. The guide 
went for help and with the aid of 
ropes the cobbler was rescued. He 
was stupefied by the fumes and also 
in a state of shock, but after a week’s 
hospitalization he returned to Sor- 
rento and was famous from then on. 
“The moral,” said the guide, “is 
never to go anywhere in Italy with- 
out a guide.” When he had finished 
the story, | was very glad that he was 
there to lead us away from the 
crater, perhaps to a good restaurant. 
We stumbled downward in the sul- 
phuric, soupy mist. 

As long as volcanoes cook their 
stone, growling with a_ bad-tem- 
pered rattling of pots and pans— 
but controlled—they are a safety 
valve for the fiery core of the planet. 
And, it has been said, some of them 
are connected with one another be- 
neath the earth’s surface. 

Here are some useful products of 
volcanoes: The mud streams that 
flow from them harden to form a pre- 
cious building material. The ashes 
which are fired into the air for miles 
and, like the atomic cloud, assume 
the shape of a mushroom, return to 
earth as one of the best fertilizers 
known. Volcanic bombs, called 
lapilli, are the slag of brimstone. The 
product of the highest volcanic ac- 
tivity is lava. A glowing stream of 
molten stone, it spills over the crater, 
and only twenty years after it hard- 
ens, it covers itself with a thin layer 
of greenery which in time becomes 
the most luxuriant vegetation. 

The explosions of a volcano are 
of a periodic nature, like the tempers 
of a madman. 
steam, he rests and seems in accord 
with the world. He is exhausted, the 
fires are low, and sometimes they go 
out altogether. In time the crater 
fills with water, forming a lake that 
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may be of exceptional beauty. The 
richness of the land attracts people, 
and whole villages such as we see 
at the foot of Vesuvio are built from 
its lava. Suddenly the fire mountain 
shakes again. In the diary of Ve- 


suvio—since man has kept track of 


it—there have been about seventy 
eruptions. At one time, from 1500 
on for 131 years, the mountain was 
so sull that trees and bushes cov- 
ered it and cattle grazed in the 
crater. In 1631 it exploded again, 
killing over three thousand people 
and destroying the surrounding vil- 
lages with ashes, fire, falling /api/l/i 
and seven streams of lava. Vesuvio 
greeted the 20th Century with a tre- 
mendous spectacle—a flow, of lava 
that lasted eleven months. It shook 
the ground and blasted a cloud of 
ashes thirty-three thousand feet high 
By the end of April, 1906, the show 
stopped as suddenly as it began 

If the ascent to the crater is tiring, 
coming down Is more so; your knees 
get weak, and at every step you sink 
ankle-deep into the slag. Soon we 
reached the place where we had 
rented the walking sticks, and, turn- 
ing them in, we walked easier now, 
back to the broomflowers, the goats 
and the pines 

“Where do we eat?” asked Mari- 
ano, with some enthusiasm. 

Close to one station of the funicu- 
lar is the Hotel Eremo, belonging to 
Thomas Cook and Son. It is at a 
height of 1995 feet and the pros- 
pectus says that it has hot and cold 
water, fourteen rooms and a mag- 
nificent view—unfortunately it was 
closed when we were there. But the 
observatory was open and the gen- 
eral, hellish air that hangs about 
Vesuvio is present in compact form 
inside the building. 


The Earth’s Mood 


It is the countinghouse of dis- 
aster. The walls are decorated with 
pictures of eruptions and photo- 
graphs of exceptional fire bombs and 
the various directors of the observa- 
tory. On the desk of the present 
director, Professor Imbo, stands an 
ash tray made of lava. In the vast re- 
cesses are various seismographs in 
glass cases recording the mood of the 
volcano. | asked the young man who 
showed us through this building if 
the mountain showed any signs of 
agitation, and he took us to one of 
the seismographs and showed us the 
record of the last week. The needle 
occasionally had marked periodic 
tremblings. ““Nothing serious. This 
is the professor coming downstairs, 
in the morning,” said the young 
man, pointing at a small disturb- 
ance. And then, pointing at others, 
he said, “This is the funicular ar- 
riving, and departing—this was a 


motorcar— and this is you and your 
friend.” At the right side of the band, 
which is about the size of a sling in 
which one might cradle a broken 
arm, was a more violent writing, 
swinging from left to right. “That,” 
said the young man, “is something 
far away. Might be an earthquake 
in Japan or California—but some- 
thing minor, we won't read about it 


in the newspapers.” The rolls of 
paper used to trace the activity of 


the volcano are covered with a film 
of carbon, and this is done in very 
simple fashion. Petroleum is poured 
into a tiny gutter attached to a 


handle, and then lit. The roll of 
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paper slowly passes over it, picking 
up soot. 

In the basement of the observa- 
tory is a room unique in the world— 
it’s like a dungeon in an ancient 
castle. In the center of it, surrounded 
by a heavy banister of stone, is a 
circular platform that stands free 
and is so constructed that it is level 
at all times 

In time of great activity, when the 
whole mountain shakes, a conse- 
crated scientist can stand here and, 
with his instruments about him in 
the banister, he is able to measure 
the disturbance going on, the shak- 
ing of the very building in which he 
works. It’s about as happy a place 
as the room in which the electric 
chair stands. 

The observatory, however, stands 
on a spot that so far has been safe. 
Masses of lava have moved past its 
door, down into the fields, the gar- 
dens and the villages, setting fire to 
everything on the way. The lava 


flows on until, inexplicably, as if 


some authority out of pure caprice 
suddenly gave the order to stop, it 


halts. “It is,” said a native, “as if 


the chief of a gang of bandits sud- 
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denly gave the command to stop 
plundering, burning and killing, and 
to fall back into order and form 
ranks—that’s how suddenly the flow 
of lava stops.” 

Most of the natives, however, 
don’t mention bandits in connection 
with Vesuvio. They see in it de- 
struction—the evidence of the wrath 
of God—and ascribe the sudden 
stopping of the lava flow-to the 
powerful intercession of the saints 
to whom they have prayed. The 
saints, however, are sometimes an- 
gered by the avarice of certain in 
dividuals. The story is told of : 
Neapolitan lawyer named Messer 
ante, who had built himself an es- 
tate on the slope of Vesuvio and 
spent a good bit of money making 
it a show place. He entrusted the 
property to the care of Saint Janu- 
arius and, over a period of time, 
spent a good deal of money on 
celestial insurance. 


Destruction of Pompeii 


He built a beautiful chapel for the 
saint, placing it in the most probable 
path that a lava stream might take. 
He bought scented candles and, with 
his family and servants, frequently 
prayed at the chapel. During the last 
(1944) eruption of Vesuvio, the lava 
stream headed toward the property 
of the lawyer. There was time to save 
the furniture and many other treas- 
ured possessions. Signor Messerante’s 
employees and neighbors begged him 
to act and offered to help him, but 
he retused, explaining that it was 
the duty of the saint to look after the 
place. The lava did not stop; it ate 
up the chapel of the saint and rolled 
on toward the house. Signor Messer- 
ante took the keys to his estate and, 
with a bitter curse, threw them into 
the hot liquid as all his property was 
ruined. 

In the middle of the month of 
August of the year 79 a.D., about 
six weeks after the coronation of 
the Emperor Titus, movements of 
the earth at Vesuvio were observed, 
but no one thought them dangerous. 
On the twentieth of August of that 
year sounds as of distant thunder 
were heard, and then these signs of 
upheaval were repeated—yet still no 
one thought of danger. It is recorded 
that the birds ceased to sing, cattle 
became uneasy and bellowed, and 
all the dogs tore at their chains and 
barked. The sea was in motion, but 
only the farmers began to look to- 
ward the sky, fearing hail. On the 
morning of August twenty-fourth, 
the sky was pale blue and cloudless, 
the sun shone and it was unusually 
hot, even for August. Suddenly the 
earth heaved and from Vesuvio 
came a. deafening explosion. Day 
turned to night. Lightning struck, 
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and frightened birds that had taken 
to the air began to fall in a cross fire 
of burning /apilli. Thus began the 
destruction of Pompeii. 


It is told that when Sam Goldwyn 
gazed upon the ruins of Pompeii he 
turned to a companion and said: 
“See what happens when people 
start something and haven't the 
money to finish it.” 

All the sayings attributed to Mr. 
Goldwyn are zestful and apt; so is 
this one. Pompeii has the air of a 
classical subdivision gone bankrupt 
and abandoned. Upon seeing it, the 
image of grandeur one has had of 
it is dissolved completely: a homy 
spirit still lives there. It is very small 
and sympathetic, it is as if High Tor 
had spewed lava on a friendly little 


town like Nyack, N.Y., or as if 
Newcastle, Delaware, had suffered 
an earthquake. Even the most ele- 
gant houses in Pompeii are com- 
paratively small, the size of modern 
American homes. The arrange- 
ments of rooms are intelligent, 
the streets are narrow and the 
only place of real space is the 
arena. On almost every street corner 
was a bar. 

On entering Pompeii, the tourist 
is assaulted by a battalion of guides, 
not compulsory here. They speak 
almost every language badly, and 
the easiest way out is to engage one. 
The visitor understands Pompeii im- 
mediately—it is logical and simple 
down to its leaden plumbing, gar- 
dens, glassware and cooking uten- 
sils. Large blocks of stones were 
placed at street intersections, so that 
people could cross without getting 
their sandaled feet wet, either in rain 
water or the refuse usually there. I 
always regret when visiting Roman 
ruins that we have nothing to match 
their beautiful baths. 

The most interesting part of the 
ruins were, .to me, a set of plaster- 
castlike figures of extreme sim- 
plicity of line, much like good mod- 
ern sculpture. They are people that 
were caught in the disaster and cal- 
cified. The liquid that encased them 
froze even the expressions on their 
faces. They gasp and reach, twist in 
agony with mouth open; a mother 
holds a baby; a couple embrace each 
other. The forms are fluid, as articu- 
late as the best in modern sculpture. 
In one group is a little dog about the 
size of a fox terrier. He appears so 
lifelike that you wait for him to shift 
his position, scratch himself, or get 
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up and run away. Since Pompeii is 
small, the visit is not tiresome: it 
is a pleasant walk in the ruins. 

Every Italian immediately in- 
forms you that the citizens of 
Pompeii were vulgarians, drunks 
and libertines, and that the nobler 
people were buried in Hercula- 
neum—a city that lies buried under 
the houses of Resina. 

In Ecuador once, in the jungle, | 
ate in a restaurant with only one 
table. The tablecloth apparently had 
served for many other meals, and 
on it were red stains of the specialty 
of the house, a soup, and also egg 
stains. After I had chased the flies 
away, the soup was served and with 
it a greasy pewter spoon. As I wiped 
the spoon clean, another customer, 
who sat opposite me, and who was on 
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his first trip in these regions, asked 
the owner of the establishment if the 
soup was clean. The restaurateur 
was offended and said brusquely, 
“Certainly. A man has cooked it.” 
In a restaurant outside the ruins of 
Pompeii that same kind of soup was 
served on that same kind of table- 
cloth. 

After the soup I had spaghetti, 
and I have never eaten better—al- 
though I had had wonderful spa- 
ghetti the day before. This happened 
to me again and again. Just as the 
music fits the landscape here, so does 
the spaghetti fit the stomach. Spa- 
ghetti Inside would be a good title 
for a travel book on Italy. You find 
the hard dry wine of Soma to be 
good, also, and you don’t particu- 
larly mind the spots on the table- 
cloth; you are becoming Italian. 

A boy came and offered to shine 
our shoes. A car filled with Amer- 
ican tourists arrived. And a man in 
the garden started to sing Funiculi, 
Funicula. And the whole scene 
from the ruins of Pompeii to the 
table of this restaurant—was dom- 
inated by the cone of Vesuvio, which, 
on a sunny afternoon like this one, 
is the most delicate shade of lilac. 
Mariano, my companion, drowsily 
observed my shoes as the boy pol- 
ished them. Presently he said, 
“Please write down for me the ad- 
dress of that Swiss bootmaker, 
amico.” 

The march up and down Vesuvio, 
the dust of Pompeii and local shoe- 
shines had turned my boots—both 
of them—to the color of eggplants. | 
looked at them fondly. They are old 
friends—I’ll go anywhere with them 
from now on. THE END 
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SWITZERLAND 


Winter brings not only sports but brighter beauty to its mountains 


WITZERLAND knows winter 


down to the latest overlap of 


freshly pure snow, down to the 
last crisp breeze stinging your 
cheek before you dodge into the friendly 
shelter of an Alpine lodge, down to 
the white stillness of a mountain night 
broken only by the crackle of frozen crust 
beneath a passer-by’s foot. As a tourist 
haven, of course, Switzerland offers charm 
the whole year round. Its clean, high 
hamlets have long been a lure both to 
health seekers and to casual holidayers 
from all over the world. Golf, tennis, 
shooting and fishing, in summer, spring 
and fall, attract their addicts. Its busy 
cities and its stouthearted citizenry have 
held the little nation fast as an important 
and anything but isolated island of neu- 
trality through mankind’s most terrible 
wars. From cuckoo clocks to fine time- 
pieces to masterpieces of precision engi- 
neering, its craftsmanship has been re- 
nowned for generations. 
There are probably more comfortable 
times to see Switzerland than in midwinter 
and yet we vote for the land when the 
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snow lies upon it. For winter is the season 
when the mountains which are Switzer- 
land’s pride, her most ancient defense and 
her timeless adornment, come fully into 
their own. Then tiny towns in twisting 
mountain valleys like the Létschental (op- 
posite) take on a special beauty. Snow 
curves and shields them warmly, thatch- 
ing the picture-book houses with a man- 
high extra layer of glistening white. Here, 
in the Swiss heartland, the old customs 
which have never died, songs and festivals 
and dances in native dress unchanged for 
ages, seem fitting and true and integral to 
life and the scene around them. These are 
villages with room for elves as well as for 
humans, hills where all the sleet-bright 
mythology of winter becomes believable, 
from St. Nicholas to the erlking. 

There are simpler and less faerie lures 
for the winter traveler in Switzerland, for 
the Alpine nation can make a firm claim 
to being the original winter-sports capital 
of the world. From December through 
February, and sometimes from late Oc- 
tober to early May and later at the higher 
resorts, fine skiing is in season, with experts 
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from the farthest climes competing. So, 
too, with skating, both on artificial rinks 
and on outdoor ponds and lakes, and with 
free-style tobogganing and bobsledding. 

At catering to the wants and pleasures 
of the tourist, the Swiss are past masters; 
their reputation as hosts and innkeepers 
goes back as far as the history of travel for 
pleasure. Not only in the larger cities but 
even in the less frequented towns you will 
find clean and comfortable lodging; and 


Swiss food, partaking of the excellences of 


French, Italian and German cuisines, has 
long made gourmets’ mouths water. It is 
no coincidence that you will find Swiss or 
Swiss-trained hotel managers in spots as 
little Alpine as the Persian Gulf or the 
luxury coast of Florida. Switzerland has 
been a training ground for superior inn- 
keepers for years, and all this bespeaks in 
convenience is there for the visiting traveler. 

So whether it’s for the wonders of win- 
ter scenery, for elfin nostalgia, for robust 
snow sports or for the sheer creature com- 
forts of a nation which has learned how 
to cater to tourists, we give you Switzerland 
for January. 
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SAGA OF 
SNOWSHOE THOMPSON 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Chorpenning and Woodward kept 
it up all that summer until Wood- 
ward was scalped and killed by the 
Indians. Chorpenning tried by-pass- 
ing the worst of the 90-mile strip, 
but by-passing took 90 days, and the 
horses froze to death 

The piece in the paper that started 
Snowshoe Thompson in search of a 
niche alongside Johnny Appleseed, 
Kit Carson, Joaquin Murieta and 
Daniel Boone simply told how Chor- 
penning had given up trying to cross 
the Sierra Nevadas in winter. 

Thompson felled a fine oak, split 
the trunk, trimmed out two long 
planks, and made a pair of giant 
skis, They were over ten feet long, 
and four inches wide. They curved 
up in front like a Turk’s slipper, for 
more than a foot, and he carved 
their peaks as prows are carved ona 
Norse ship 

When the skis were finished he 
slung them over his shoulder, locked 
his farmhouse and set out for Placer- 
ville, 60 miles away. When he got to 
Placerville he asked for the man in 
charge of the United States Mail and 
told why he was there. The post- 
master surveyed the six-foot, 180- 
pound Viking craftily, suspected the 
miners were up to a practical joke 
and sent Snowshoe away. Next day 
Snowshoe was back. He came back 
the next day, too, and the next and 
the next until finally the postmaster 
shrugged, gave him a sack of mail, 
took him outside the post office and 
pointed east, in the general direction 
of Carson Valley, 90 miles away 

News of what Snowshoe was about 
to do echoed from bar to bar and 
from sluice to mine throughout Pla- 
cerville. Some dumb Norwegian was 
going to hit out for Carson Valley. 
By the time Snowshoe bent to buckle 
on his skis, a crowd had gathered 

“What kind of rig is he puttin’ 
on?” 


’ Them’s snow- 


“Them things 
shoes!” 

The miners promptly organized a 
pool on what day of what month in 
the spring his body would be found 
Another pool wagered how many 
miles from Placerville they would 
find him 

By sundown Snowshoe was fight- 
ing up the first slope of the Sierra 
Nevadas. On his back he carried 75 
pounds of mail, which at that time 
meant household goods and mining 
equipment and anything a man 
might pack on his back. (Later one 


of his loads was to include most of 


a small printing press.) He had no 
map because the area had never been 
charted. There were no trails. The 
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snowdrifts were from 30 to 50 feet 
deep. Snow which had begun to fall 
as he left Placerville drove faster 
with each step up the towering 
range. He had no blanket and no 
overcoat. As he fought upward he 
munched dry crackers and a strip of 
venison. The unknown world about 
him was soon blotted out by swirl- 
ing white. 

When dawn broke he had fought 
his way 20 miles from Placerville. At 
noon he was 30 miles from Placer- 
ville. By late afternoon the blizzard 
had increased. The higher he climbed 
the more terribly the wind blew 


*& 
UNITED STATES 


Somewhere in the darkness ahead 
waited the summit. He did not know 
what lay on the other side. He could 
not swear whether in the darkness 
he had not climbed to left or right, 
wandering, and most of the time he 
could not know whether his next 
step would be upon solid snowdrift 
or into an abyss. All he knew was 
that he was climbing, and as long as 
he climbed he had not yet reached 
the 10,000-foot summit 

By dawn of the following day the 
blizzard slackened. He breakfasted 
on the march, never daring to stop, 
eating more crackers and washing 
them down with a handful of snow 
scooped up as he climbed. By noon 
the slackening blizzard cleared. When 
darknesscame again it brought fiercer 
winds and heavier snows, and now 
the way seemed to lead almost 
straight up 

He reached the summit at mid- 
night. The cold was frightful, but his 
huge, heavy skis whizzed him peril- 
ously downward, dodging trees at the 
last possible moment, hurtling by 





crevasses. And always the weight on 
his back sent him faster into the 
darkness and the unknown. 

He arrived in Carson Valley late 
in the third day. He skied into the 
little town of Genoa, and stopped at 
a saloon. From the door, leaning 
forward on his skis, he asked where 
he could find the postmaster 

\ figure at the bar stepped for- 
ward. “I’m the postmaster. Where 
you from, son?” 

“From Placerville,” said Snow- 
shoe, and handed him the mail 

The legend of Snowshoe Thomp- 
son had begun. He carried the mail 
all the rest of the winter, and the 
legend survived and gtew brighter 
In time it outlived eveh his detrac- 
tors who said that Snowshoe charged 
recipients for delive:. of mail and 
that he carried it for only short sea- 
sons. These charges, ere answered 
by the miners who sent him east at 
their expense to demand payment 
for his services. They were answered 
by postmen who, after the turn of 
the century, erected a statue to him 
They were answered by Wells Fargo, 
which issued a Snowshoe Thompson 
stamp, and by clergymen who have 
translated his feats into Norse and 
English forschool children of the Old 
World and the New to study 

Snowshoe’s trips, after that first 
one, became a schedule. In any 
weather the battle from Placerville 
to Genoa took him three days; from 
Genoa to Placerville, the climb be- 
ing shorter and the downhill run 
longer, the trip took two days 

He was never armed, and day and 
night were alike to him. Sometimes 
he coursed by the stars, but when 
the stars were invisible he used his 
incredible sense of direction. There 
was no one from whom he could ask 
the way. He could never stop to 
warm himself, for over the entire 
90 miles there was mot a single hut. 
There were no travelers. He was the 
only living human in the Sierra 
Nevadas and there was no map—no 
help 

After the thaws the Indians watched 
for him. In 1860, unable to trap 
Snowshoe and angry at the way his 
mail service was encouraging set- 
tlers into the territory, the Piutes 
burned Williams Station and a month 
later, Carson itself. Thompson, twice 
wounded, evacuated women and 
children to Placerville. There he 
joined a vigilante army bent on pun- 
ishing the Indians and when half of 
this army was wiped out he brought 
back four wounded men. The Indi- 
ans finally withdrew into the wilder- 
ness and continued to lay for him 
The mail service was resumed 

In order to keep his schedule 
Snowshoe frequently started on the 
long trip in such weather that a man 


of ordinary courage would not have 
ventured ten yards from his own 
doorstep. There must have been a 
reward. Why did he do it? As for 
pay, well, once each year he wrote 
Washington for a little money on 
account. He got vague answers 

In the summers he farmed his 
mortgaged acres, then hired himself 
out to farmers around Placerville to 
finance himself for the winter. He 
did this for 20 years, and all that 
time his mailman’s salary was never 
paid 

When he was 40 he fell in love 
with Agnes Singleton, but he was 
too poor to marry. She waited for 
him, for seven years 

Finally Snowshoe, still sure his 
Government would pay his back 
wages, was prodded by a new gen- 
eration of miners to go to Washing- 
ton, D. C. He hadn’t the fare, so the 
indignant miners passed the hat. On 
both sides of the Sierra Nevadas 
many appeals had begged a Con- 
gressional appropriation for him 
Now the miners drew up a new peti- 
tion signed by Nevada and Califor- 
nia officials and by more than a 
thousand citizens. What sum, what 
recompense should be put in the 
petition? Woodward and Chorpen 
ning had been paid $14,000 a year 
Snowshoe asked $6000 for carrying 
the mail for 20 years 

After three days the train carrying 
Snowshoe east was hopelessly barred 
by snowdrifts. He was 50, but he got 
off the train and without his skis 
trudged the drifts for 75 miles to 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. He arrived in 
time to board a train just starting 
east. In Washington he went abash- 
edly from man to man and from 
bureau to bureau, showing his peti- 
tion, receiving everyone’s praise, ev- 
eryone’s encouragement and always 
another note to a new bureau. He 
got no money 

The miners to whom he had been 
an institution for 20 years now 
passed the hat again and paid for his 
farm. It was located in the shadow 
of the towering and treacherous 
Sierra Nevadas he had fought and 
loved, and there he built a house for 
his wife and his small son 

And there, just two months later, 
he died. No one knows what killed 
him. He had never shown the least 
weakness. His wife said it was a 
broken heart 

He was buried in a small cemetery 
at Genoa, an almost forgotten small 
village at the base of the Sierra 
Nevadas. His wife and his child are 
buried nearby. His name is mis- 
spelled on his tombstone, and even 
the little that is known of him is 
rusted with old remembrance. The 
years of his memory are dying—this 
is a word in his behalf. rHE END 
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Step out smartly in fashion-right, 
feather-light BASS Cat-Cay Weejuns* 
of genuine moccasin construction. 
Cut and handsewn in one con- 
tinuous piece of soft white buck, 
they cradle your feet in comfort, 
atop buoyant Red Ribber soles. 
Smart-looking, smooth-fitting BASS 
Cat-Cays* are the ideal casual shoe 
to wear anywhere the sun shines. 





Gaeo WEEJUNS’ 


G. H. BASS & CO., 121 MAIN STREET, WILTON, MAINE 
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Cat-Cay 
WEEJUNS® 


For a change of pace, pack 
classic Bass Weejuns* in 
Black or Bootmaker 
Brown with full 
leather soles and 


heels. 
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RESERVATIONS NOW BEING ACCEPTED ~~ 
Contact hotel, travel agents or 
Schine Hotels; in New York, MU 8-0110; 
Chicago, AN 3-6222; Detroit, WOodward 
3-5200; Phila., PEnnypocker 5-3123. 
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ou think of stars. The one over by helping to defend the country they defended so 


on Christmas trees far “above and beyond the call of duty.” 


wr another star. too—the one on One of the best ways you can make defense your job. 
And make a place in your heart too, is to buy more... and more... and more United 
who've won it. Men who, States Defense Bonds. For your bonds help strengthen 
the final, greatest sacrifice America. And if you make this nation strong enough 
r Christmas tree, and the stars you ll create, and keep, the peace for which men died. 


might forever shine undimmed * * e 


lo something 


Buy Defense Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan where you 


en who died for you. You can, work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. Start today! 


Leace is for the strong...Buy US. Defense Bonds 
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(Continued from Page 101) 


each year, and the total number in- 
cluding the graduate students is 
about 1100. Its various departments 
are headed by world authorities. 
The importance of Caltech to 
Pasadena is almost incalculable; it 
spends over $8,000,000 a year on 
salaries and equipment, 
which flows through Pasadenacoflers ; 
it brings hundreds of the nation’s 
best young men to Pasadena each 
year, many of whom remain after 
their schooling; it brings a com- 
munity of over 300 of the world’s 
greatest scientists, teachers and re- 
searchers to live permanently in 
n all 
community activities; it brings visit- 
Oxford, the 


University of Leiden, the University 


Pasadena and to participate 


ing professors from 
of Milan, not to mention men like 
Oppenheimer from the Institute of 
Advanced Study, at Princeton, Rabi 
of Columbia, Fermi of Chicago. It 
has played a key part in having 
dozens of precision-instruments 
plants located in Pasadena, with 
their hundreds of workmen building 
a tradition of highly skilled crafts- 
manship. 

The dilemma in which the scien- 
tists of Caltech are caught in these 
confused times is best illustrated by 
the Huntington Library, whose price- 
less books and manuscripts are at 
the mercy of an atom bomb. One 
half of the Caltech faculty is now at 
work designing a shelter for these 
treasures which will be utterly bomb- 
proof, while the other is attempting 
to build a bomb which could blow 
this shelter to smithereens. 

The Huntington Library is Pasa- 
dena’s greatest 


tourist attraction. 


One hundred and fifty thousand 
people vearly come to visit its mag- 
nificent gardens and to see the cele- 
brated Blue Boy. But it is not so 
much in the art collection as in the 
Library, which few of the tourists 
see thoroughly, that the real treasures 
are to be found. It is the only place in 


much of 


the world where one can stand with 
the 1603 published quarto of Hamlet, 
with its short, choppy, and not very 
well written version of the Soliloquy, 
in one’s left hand, and in the right, 
hold the edition of 1604, with the 
Soliloquy precisely as we know it 
today. Not even the British museum 
owns copies of the original 1603 and 
the original 1604 editions! 

When you examine Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s account books and find that 
he spent $6,000,000 on rare books 
and manuscripts in six years, you 
can understand why you can hold 
in your hand a 1541 Bible inscribed 
by its Elizabethan owner to the effect 
that... “Jt was found and taken by 
my right worthy friend Sire Francis 
Drake, Knight, while he was in the 
Indies .. .” and such manuscripts as 
Charles Reade’s Cloister and the 
Hearth, Shelley's Notebooks, Black- 
more’s Lorna Doone, Franklin’s Au- 
tobiography, among thousands of 
others, many of them covered with 
author’s changes. Huntington bought 
whole libraries: the Hoe collection 
of New York, the Britwell Court 
Library, of London; he paid $1,- 
000,000 for the Church collection of 
Brooklyn, probably the largest book 
transaction on record, while he went 
as high as $50,000 at the public auc- 
tion at which he acquired the vellum 
copy of the Gutenberg Bible. The 
library now contains nearly 20,000 
first editions in a straight sequence 
of English literature from Chaucer 
to Conrad; there is also one of the 
largest collections of seals in exist- 
ence: parchments bearing the sig- 
Henry VIII, Cardinal 
Wolsey and Sir Thomas More. 


natures of 


The Huntington Library is open 
all year round, except October. 
Schools and clubs go through en 
masse. To the people of Pasadena 
the Huntington Library is not only 
an unending source of civic pride 
but a library in which they and their 
children can come into intimate con- 
tact with some of the most precious 
documents in all American and Eng- 
lish history. ' 


Library of the Theater 

The Pasadena Playhouse, located a 
half block off Colorado Street, is 
not merely a theater; it is also one 
of the best dramatic schools in the 
country; it has graduated some 2500 
students, including such stars as Dana 
Andrews, Parker, Lloyd 
Nolan. 

Now in its thirty-second year of 
continuous production, with tele- 


Eleanor 


vision stages and television courses 
going full blast, the Playhouse has 
been from the beginning an open- 


sesame to one of the greatest of 


all the arts, the Drama, with its 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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We Left Winter Back Home for Sunny 


Discover here, under smiling skies, 
one of America’s most unique 
and colorful cities 


Everywhere there is color and 
contrast —the visual evidence of a 
romantic past, gracious old-world 

atmosphere and hospitality 
amid the modern city. 


Stand with hallowed heroes at The 
Alamo . . . stroll the flower-lined 
walks of La Villita... visit the ancient 
Spanish missions, the shops and 
bazaars of the Mexican Quarter. 


Rest and relaxation, fine food and fun 
to suit your mood and your budget 
all in the delightful climate 

of San Antonio. 

Leave winter behind, via one of 
Katy’s luxury trains. 

ADDED ATTRACTIONS: Real, 
working Texas ranches may lure 
you to the surrounding Bandera 
Hills. Beautiful Lake Texoma at 
Denison; Dallas and Fort Worth are 
ideal stop-overs, going or coming. 


FREE—Beautifully illustrated color 
booklet. Mail this coupon today. 
Mr. E. A. Bohmeyer, P.T.M 

Katy Lines, Railway Exchange Bidg. 
Dept. A, St. Lovis 1, Missouri 

Please send me FREE the color booklet and 


other information about San Antonio's many 
winter aftractions 
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than Staying LUXURY RESORT HOTEL 


Everything you can possibly want in the 
way of Florida fun and sport — pilus quiet 
refinement for complete relaxation. Aijr- 
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All rooms with bath 
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Oo Florida's slamorous Bast Coast 


"Everything For Tourists” 


1 S. Bdwy. McAllen, Tex. - = 
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tht SUNNY TEXAS! 
Ride - Hunt - Golf - Play - Relax 
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CENTER OF THE : 

WINTERTIME WORLD ; 
Florida's a and most distinguished hotel, 
offering traditionally superior food, entertain- 
ment and service...plus an array of new facilities 
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ranch cottages, efficiency apartments, 
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beach. Best of fishing, boating, golf. 
Varied entertainment. Dining room and 
cocktail lounge. Moderate rates by week, 
month or season 

Write T. A. Maguire, Manager. 
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Bo CA GRANDE, FLORIDA. 2 mile private beach on 


Gulf of Mexico. Modern, restful. Brick const. Colorful 
tropicol surroundings. Rooms with tiled private bath, 
shower. § rior cuisine. Golf. World-fomous fishing 
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B.G. Kilpatrick and Charles Helberg ON THE OCEAN AT 87th ST c& 
Owner-Managers Edward J. Collins, Mug. Direct 
































VILLA ATLANTIQUE eaosteo HOTEL EVERGLADES | 


A.P. $80 te $100 ep. s75t | 
Wk. for $90 Wk. Twins | 

Fine Ocean Beach Churches & 

Good Golf Near Sheps Close 


You'll Enjoy Good Food, Rooms, and Courtesy at 


















I ‘ ' priva rh Rar I t i 
pleasure. Come join us. You're alwa ‘ Brochure, rat { 
ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS, Palm Beach, Florida ‘ t nest 

beach r 
door. Every guest room has a view of tt “The 
ocean. Balmy sea breezes fan - 4 

The Hotel Miro- Mar, Sarasota, Florida soli aati som outh 

' th luxuric \\ L fens Mageree, Mgr om war 
! = shuffleboard, ol kood & Icep-sea fin : a | ST. PETERSBURG - FLORIDA ia 1 ee I aiderdal en 


For reservations write Reymond mM. Grinstead, Sous | 
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BHAZIL 








CALIPORNIA COLORADO 

















nthe heart 
of the Amazon! 


Single rooms, deluxe and super 
deluxe suites, air-conditioned apart- 
ments, cocktail bar, barbershop, 
beauty parlor, restaurant and grill 
room. And on the roof, a glamorous 
tropical garden. Hunting and fishing 
expeditions arranged on request 





























































































Property of 
PRUDENCIA CAPITAL IZACAO 
























jOTEL AMAZONAS 
MANAUS-AMAZONAS-BRASI 


caixa posal 1845 




















Slo Paulo - Brazil 
} Pan A an World Airways 
| Moore McCormack Lines 

















PANAM—Cata de Amigos 











SAN FRANCISCO'S 
FINEST 


The Palace, renowned 
for its exquisite rooms and 


superb 








a ew pecial | 
pr for beg er World f us ski school. 
Sq ‘ es.a } ra 5 
Edmond A. Rieder, General Manager Special events in Wheele s House. Dormitories, 
‘ port : dations 
Write Dept. 20, Hotel Jer e, Aspen, Colorado 








Hotel Laguna, Laguna Beach, Calif. 


| SK] the sun... 7 days °52 


This package rate includes lifts, lessons, 

\ free rides to Winter Park and Berthoud } 
‘ t . T* ski areas, square dancing, sleigh rides, 

W. H. Kretsinger, Mgr., Laguna Beach, California ” superb food, comfortable room. 

} 

| 


ae Here you have 14,000 ft. pecoks, od ' 

12,000 ft. of choir lifts, T-Bars ‘an 

— ond tows. low daily rates 6\' 

SPORTSLAND SKI CHALET Photo folder al 
Winter Park 1, Colorado free o or | 


NEW VORK 


isiting NewYork? 


This qv skyscraper hotel 





Laguna Shores, Laguna Beach, Calif. 





John H. Vanderkloot, 420 Cliff Drive 











The Hollywood-Plaza Hotel 


in mid-Manhatton, overlooking 

Central Park, bids you welcome! 

Superb living neor Fifth Ave 

stores, theatres, Rodio City 

Choice single rooms, bath, 

radio, $4.50 up: double 

rooms, $7.50 up 

Many rooms with Television 

Ask for one 

For Teletype Reservations 
NY1-3949 

Write for Booklet HM 


$4 $ 
Walter H. Schroeder, Mgr 


Beverly- Carlton Hotel, ears Hills 


} 





H.H. Lee, Mgr., 9414 W. Olympic Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif 
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BARBIZON PLAZA 




















Bermuda's Specialists 
HOTELS—GUEST HOUSES 
TRAVEL 


Ale sees for rent cor f ed and staffed 

















BERMUDA RESERVATION BUREAU 
HAMILTON 6, BERMUDA 
































VIRGIN ISLANDS 


VIRGIN ISLANDS (ST. THOMAS) 


COMBSTAN NOTEL. Offers n 
' mer with the ever 
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w/a ? 
Lbontego Say 
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2 The Fairfield atop o nitt overlooking the 
Bay. Tennis, golf, riding, free transportation 
to Beach. Excellent cuisine. New York 
Office: 301 Hotel Roosevelt, MU 4.4705 
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ALASKA 


















58th ST., AT 6th ave. HOTEL 


MASSACHUSETTS 











AZALEA TRAIL || 
FESTIVAL 


The ma . 
JUG END BARN 
Popular Club -Hotel Resort 
in the Berkshires 
FAMOUS FOR FINE FOOD 


Just 125 miles from New York 
Dffers you the best in Winter Fun! 
SKIING + SKATING + TOBOGGANING 


Write or Phone for Booklet H.4 


GREAT BARRINGTON 4, MASSACHUSETTS, Phone 434 





MOBILE, 


LATI 


ALABAMA 


PENNSYLVANIA 
WINTER ® EARLY SPRING 








| Hotel Hershey and Cottages 


g O fA r finest hotels 


e if f 4 golf course Open year ‘round 


WRITE FOR FREE COLOR FOLDER dg F 


1 Ed Sledge 
Mobile Azalea Trail, Inc 

r P. O. Box 172 
Mobsle 


Joseph Gassler, Managing Director, Hershey, Pa. 
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Box 113, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania | 





TRINIDAD & TOBAGO ARIZONA 


Arnos Vale Beach Hotel, Tobago, B.W.I. 





Camelback Inn, Phoenix 
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Jock Gibson Mer Jack Stewart, Camelback inn, Phoenix, Arizona 
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ALF MADSEN, Guide & Ourfitter 
Box Y-848 Kodiok, Alaska 
























a Vacation? 


Shop these columns for places-to-stay ideas! 
Write direct to these advertisers for informa- 
tion and illustrated literature. 
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(Continued from Page 113) 
productions of Moliére, Sheridan, 
Jonson, Ibsen, Pinero, Barrie, Wilde. 

The Playhouse likes to call itself 
1 “Library of the Theater,” and it 
is entitled to this conceit, for in its 
cyclonic productivity it has staged 
3600 plays, and been responsible for 
the performance of 600 original 
plays which might otherwise never 
have drawn the breath of life. Out- 
standing among these were Eugene 
O'’Neill’s Percy 
MacKaye’s Hamlet Tetralogy, Sa- 
royan’s Across the Board on Tomor- 


Lazarus Laughed, 


row Morning. Many of the plays are 
experimental, staged and acted by 
the students in tiny studio theaters 
with forty seats; productionwise the 
students are given a standard set, a 
few props, and five dollars in cash 
to spend. Admission is fifty cents, 
and the seats are always filled. None 
of these plays ever hits Broadway, 
but they do give practical experience 
to the students, who frequently are 
tapped by movie, radio and televi- 
sion scouts in the audience 

The odds are heavy that you will 
watch the Rose Parade in warm sun- 


shine, for it has rained only three 
times on New Year's Day since 
1890. In 1934 the theme makers 


tempted the gods by titling the parade 
Tales of the More than 
six inches of rain fell that day, con- 
verting the floats 
Pasadena into an eighth sea. 
that time 


ocable 


Seven Seas. 


and 
Since 
irrev- 


into boats, 


there has been an 


rule about theme: never 
Some 
recent themes have been Joyful Liv- 
ing, Our Child- 
1952 theme is 
The number of 
arbitrarily to sixty, 


mention water in any form! 
American Heritage, 
The 
Dreams of the Future 
floats is limited 


for with the large numbers of bands, 


hood Memories 


troupes of trained horses and riders, 
the parade could last through the 
first quarter of the football game. 
The number of commercial floats is 
limited to ten out of the sixty. Four 
million blooms pass in review, two 
thirds of which are bought from the 
Japanese growers of the San Fer- 
nando Valley. 


Gentlemen, the Queen! 


The floats, bands and horses pro- 
vide only half the festivities; the 
other half centers around the queen 
and her court. Such words as “queen” 
and “court” are used advisedly, for 
these students become San Gabriel 
Valley royalty, and are known as 
queens and princesses all their lives. 

The competition starts in the fall; 
all girls in the gym classes at the 
Pasadena City College and the John 
Muir College are obliged to com- 
pete. Most of the 3000 students are 
thrilled at the idea, but there are a 
number who hate it. After 150 girls 

















have been selected by the judges as 
the top contenders because of the ex- 
cellence of their posture and smile 

they must also have a “C” average 
or better in their studies—they go 
through seven additional tryouts: 
walking on grass in Brookside Park, 
being photographed, tested for the 
sound of their voice on microphones. 
The princesses and queen are then 
selected for intelligence, respectable 
family (middle class, the wealthy 
girls go east to college), personality 
and poise, diction, good grades, 


looks 
another characteristic, which is ur- 


in that order. There is 
gent but is never mentioned in Pasa- 
dena: the girls, and particularly the 
queen, must have a quality of inno- 





NEW MEXICO 


® Is New Mexico a part of 
the United States? Oliver 
La Farge settles the ques- 
tion in your February HOL- 
IDAY, when he takes you 
touring through his favor- 
ite state. Come along and 
meet its laugh-loving Indi- 
ans, its tradition-loving 
Spanish-Americans and its 
artists in the storied colony 
of Taos. 


Don’t Miss 
Next Month’s 


Holiday ! bt PaaS 
zs ie * 
J 
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cence, almost of naivete, which will 
shine forth from the throne of the 
royal float 

At the end of October the seven 
princesses are chosen; one of whom 
will be named queen. This court is 
then given the fling of its young life: 
luncheons, formal dinners and balls. 
At each of these affairs the girls 
parade before the assemblage (while 
everyone makes book on which one 
will be selected as queen). Finally, 
Royal Ball the 
Civic Auditorium by the two junior 


after the given at 
colleges, the seven princesses are 
taken to the home of the president of 
that year’s Tournament; at two 
A.M. the new queen is announced. 

The following morning the Queen’s 
Breakfast is 


pices of the 


held, under the aus- 


Commerce. As the clock strikes 
seven, the 650 guests are in their 
seats. There are 8000 red roses in the 
room. All eyes are focused on a very 
long center aisle of the Huntington 
Hotel dining room; a crier calls: 
“Hear ye, hear ye, ye faithful!” and 


to the blare of trumpets and the 


Junior Chamber of 


flashes of newsmen’s cameras, the 
princesses and the queen come slowly 
down the aisle dressed in pastel suits 
and carrying great bunches of roses. 
After the queen’s march down the 
aisle, everything that happens to her 
during the rest of her life must be 
an anticlimax; surely there is no 
bridal aisle so long, no music so 
stirring, no costume more complete, 
no group of attendants and watch- 
ers so caught up in the show. 


Rose Bowl Royalty 


The affair is bourgeois rather than 
haut monde ; a society editor groaned 
as she looked over last year’s as- 
sembly, “Ye gods, not even one 
name I can mention in my column!” 

The past queens are introduced, 
the girls get a big laugh when they 
tell how many babies they have, and 
the place is uproarious if one of 
them happens to be pregnant. The 
mothers of the queen and princesses 
have a special table, are introduced 
and honored; the word father is 
never mentioned. Philip Wylie would 
be livid. The new princesses and 
queen are interrogated; each tells 
how much she likes to sew and cook, 
an occasional girl wants to study art 
or become an actress, but the rest 
smile sweetly and say they want to 
be married, have a home and chil- 
dren. One queen, Cheryl Walker, 
got a movie contract and Naomi 
Riordan played the ingénue in 
Country Girl, but for the most part 
their year of royalty changes little 
in their lives. 

The bridge leading into Pasadena 
is closed by the police at eight 
New morning, 
and since traffic is bumper-to-bumper 


o'clock on Year's 
for miles, everyone coming in from 
the northern half of Los Angeles, 
Beverly Hills, Bel Air, Pacific Pal- 
isades, Santa Monica, must be up at 
five o'clock. By eight o'clock the 
official stands are largely filled. Of 
the 1,750,000 people lining the route 
(the number is estimated by a heli- 
copter taking pictures, so many 
people to the inch), only a few are 
Pesadenans, for they have become 
fatigued with their parade and go 
sur- 
prising number of Pasadena busi- 


only once in a few years. A 


nessmen feel that the parade is a 
stone around the city’s neck; the 
Tournament of Roses committee 
aims to attract tourists and perma- 
nent residents, but some of the busi- 
nessmen say: “We have grown all 
we want to, we have all the people 
and money and business we need. 
We can’t absorb anything more. But 
we know that we are now saddled 
with the parade, and that we will 
have to keep staging it unto the 
seventh generation.” 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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Drive on the beach itself —23 miles long — 500 
feet wide, pleasure packed all the way! Let us 
send you free, complete, illustrated informa- 
tion. A post card will do. 


Merriam Miles, Exec. Mgr. 


Daytona Beach, Florida 


Ormond Beech + Holly Hill 
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COMMERCE 
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Select a School on Camp with Confidence... 
Consult HOLIDAY’s School and Camp Directory 


You will find a variety of suggestions of fine schools 
and camps throughout the nation on pages 4 & 5. 







































































STAY AT THESE Ji, 
HOTELS IN BRITAIN 






































GLENEAGLES — scotland’s world-famous sports centre 
Incomparable golf facilities 
TURNBERRY HOTEL WELCOMBE HOTEL 
Near Ayr, on Scotland's west coast. .. Stratford-upon-Avon. Splendid service, 
Again the accent on golf, in a setting in the heart 
of country and seacoast of the Shakespeare country 


ST. IVES—Tregenna Castle Hotel INVERNESS — Station Hotel 


YORK—Royal Station Hotel LOCHALSH—Kyle of Lochalsh 
PERTH— Station Hotel 





























spacious surroundings 



































Make your hotel reservations before you leave for Britain! 
Further information and reservations from 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or from 
British Railways 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y.,9 Rockefeller Pil. © LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th St 
CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. La Salle Street © TORONTO, ONTARIO, 69 Yonge Street 
41 OUTSTANDING HOTELS are operated by 
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SIRE Aatt INE 14% 


And he adds, “The good food and serv- 
ice on the America added much to the 
pleasure of my trip. There was an at- 
mosphere of complete friendliness on 
board. All Americans can certainly be 
proud of this beautiful ship.” 
Discriminating travelers like Mr. 
Stettinius are always high in their praise 
Sf the America. They agree that for 
solid comfort, rest, relaxation or gay ex- 
citement, the AMERICA is unexcelled. 


From New York to Cobh, Havre, Southampton, 
Bremerhaven: Dee, 28, Jan. 17, Feb. 7, Feb. 28, 
t. and regularly thereafter. First Class $295 





Cabin, $200 up; Tourist, $160 up. See your 
Travel Agent or United States Lines, New York, 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 


umn Francisco, Seattle, and 


Edward R. 
Stettinius Il 





Beginning next summer, the 
great new UNrrep States will 
enter North Atlantic service. 
She'll be the largest, fastest, 


and most luxurious passenger 
liner ever to fly the Stars and 
Stripes. 


United 
States 
hines 


vo per service afloat or ashore 


THE BEAUTIFUL S.S.AMERICA 








SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE 
OW THE ROAD 


4 Looking for a 





gue. For proved 


je pendability 
the one fan 
i zutomobile 
Write for cal dea 


ers name, free literat 


oredly 6” 


HULL MFG. CO. 


P.O. Box 246-C12, Warren, Chie 





and 


RESORT or HOTEL? 


HOLIDAY’s Places-to-Stay 
Directory—geographically ar- 
ranged—can steer you to the 
country’s best hotels, ranches 
On pages 114, 
115 and 116 of this issue. 


resorts. 














(Continued from Page 117) 
This cynicism is shared by no one 
along Orange Grove Avenue or 


Colorado Street. The parade itself 


is a superlative tribute to the effi- 
ciency of the American machine 
(not many floats break down), and 
to American manage- 





Bowl for the entire year but also 
makes up a good part of their $44,- 
000 New Year’s Day appropriation, 
most of which goes for extra police- 
men and rest rooms. No one in 
Pasadena could understand just what 
the Pacific Coast Conference wanted 
in the new contract, 





ment (the Tournament 
committee handles the 
traffic, people, and ac- 
tivities superbly). Most 
of the floats, like most 
of the conversation at 
the Queen’s Breakfast, 


concern love, court- 


HO HUM 
When sleepy, 
if you'd stay alive, 
Get off the road 
and do not drive. 
MARGARET FISHBACK 


which they finally 
signed, unless it was 
a guarantee that the 
Big Ten would not 
beat them every year. 


It is now 12:01 A.M. 
January second. The 





ship, marriage and 
children—good clean fun for the 
whole family. 

The parade ends at eleven o'clock. 
The people get up from their benches 
or orange crates, slowly and reluc- 
tantly. Those who have been stand- 
ing from four to six hours sit down 
to rest their tired feet. Those who 
have brought blankets and cooking 
equipment assemble their gear and 
stow it in their trucks. People walk 
several miles to where they have 
parked their cars, and begin the 
rugged voyage home; for no matter 
in which direction they go they run 
into the equally heavy traffic coming 
into Pasadena for the afternoon's 
game, or the Santa Anita races. 

At two o'clock some 100,000 fans 
gather in the Rose Bowl, with the 
San Raphael hills and the Sierra 
Madre Mountains serving as back- 
drops; here the champions of the 
Pacific Coast and the champions or 
near-champions of the Big Ten fight 
it out for some kind of mythical 
championship. Tickets are extremely 
difficult to get, a pair sometimes 
costing as much as they do for Guys 
and Dolls or The King and 1. 

The Pacific Coast Conference 
scared the daylights out of the Tour- 
nament of Roses Association in 
1951 by declaring that they didn’t 
want to play in the Bowl any more: 
for Pasadena’s cut of the game not 
only pays all the expenses on the 


city is exhausted and 
asleep. Only the street cleaners are 
out, removing the nineteen tons of 
debris and the twenty-four truck- 
loads of boxes. The flowers are be- 
ginning to wilt and grow yellow 
on the floats. Pasadena’s day of 
destiny has come and gone. Things 
will be quiet now and the normal 
routine of the city will reassert itself. 

But already almost every girl at 
Pasadena City College and John 
Muir College is turning restlessly in 
her sleep; will she be the next queen? 
Or will she at least be one of the 
royal princesses of the court? And if 
she is, what great and noble adven- 
tures await her? Rita Hayworth 
once rode an orange-drink float! 

For that matter, what great and 
noble adventure awaits Pasadena? 
With its deep-seated culture, wealth 
and scientific know-how, and with 
the continued growth of Caltech, 
the Huntington Library, the Pasa- 
dena Playhouse and the Ford Foun- 
dation, Pasadena can become a pace 
setter for a robust and harmonious 
American culture. 

Doctor Elliott’s wife really started 
something that cold day in Indian- 
apolis in the winter of 1872: she 
gave birth to a unique community. 
Perhaps that is why it is the mothers 
of the queens and princesses who 
are honored at the Queen’s Break- 
fast, and the fathers who are obliged 


to sit below the salt. THE END 





MAKING OF A 
MATADOR 


(Continued from Page 55) 


the corner, the priest, and the morn- 
ing star, with a half-Verdnica and 
cut.” After years of the usual boy- 
hood sand-lot doings (the boys take 
turns charging with a pair of horns 
or a life-sized bull's head on wheels) 
he persuaded his gang to spend their 
combined change on a few minutes’ 
rent of a stable bull. “I was dum- 
founded The mighty beast 
rushed past me, docilely taken in by 
my maneuvers. How marvelous! So 
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you could really do the same things 
with a bull that you did with chairs 
and dogs and friends?” And yet, “I 
was never fully convinced I could 
actually plant myself in front of a 
bull. | still don’t believe it. Even 
now, when I go to the ring as a spec- 
tator, | am secretly sure | couldn't.” 

A boy driven to want to do the 
utmost he has seen in masculine 
bravery, and to trail clouds of glory 
and smother his family in wealth, 
moves from yearning to training, 
more or less haphazardly. With his 
best friend or two (you can’t prac- 
tice bullfighting by yourself) he be- 

















gins to gypsy around after bullfight athletic training are not observed. 
people. Completely occupied and He runs and jumps rope to keep 

obsessed with learning to master light, and plays jai alai to build 
bullfighting, he lives in Bohemian _ strength and suppleness in his wrists. 
















poverty, depending on luck, friends, His major efforts go into cape work, 

family and odd jobs. Yet what he is _ practiced endlessly. 
| > | 
up to is still largely make-believe. As soon as chance permits he at- 


El triunfo is somewhere ahead, very taches himself to a_ professional, | 

distant, like a grail, to be reached usually someone more workaday 

through arduous trial, wholehearted than a matador. A handerillero, for 
devotion and the grace of heaven. _ instance, or a bull-ring peon, or, one 

The average youngster who dedi- chance in a thousand, a retired star 

cates himself to the bull ring has  Banderilleros and peons, who total 

three problems: to train, to eat, and) =more working time in the ring than 

to avoid entanglements with women. matadors, and always as close-up 












The first takes about two thirds of observers of star performances, make 





his effort, the second maybe a fifth, desirable trainers. They're the friends, 
and the third he leaves mostly to critics, advisers, and talkers-up and 
| Fate. Since his chief aim isn’t phys- cor-tacts with the business. Some- 
ical fitness but the development of times one of them gets so sold on 
control, precision and grace—a __ the talents of one of the boys that 
style—his training program isacom- he also becomes his handler, part 




















This could be you 
in TUCSON now! 


plicated individual business. Usually manager, part father, part conscience 
he goes through a physical workout and part Man Friday—the stand-by 
daily, though the rules of routine 







every matador must eventually have 


FLORIDA WORDS 


Florida's East Coast, along with sun-baked sands and luxury motels, has made 
other special contributions to Americana, even to the language we speak. 
A Dictionary of Americanisms, compiled by Dr. Mitford M. Mathews and 
published by the University of Chicago Press, lists the following, among others, 
as typical Florida East Coast contributions to our speech and written word. “a hi * e e 

PALM BEACH, from the vacation paradise, is probably the best-known term. | Vkle a Millon 1 OWT 
It refers to a light fabric of cotton and wool or mohair and is a trade name. 


& + 
PALM WARBLER is a bird found in Florida during the winter, attracted by both SUNS. pe WiNnEgTe 
the tourist climate and the presence of its favorite orange trees. 
COQUINA, from the Spanish word for a shellfish, in Florida means a soft stone 
consisting of marine shells bound together by calcareous cement. It is used as 





















a building material in some old Florida houses. TUCSON HAS MORE SUNSHINE than any other resort 

city. Come now...swim in open air pools... golf at fine 
CONCH OR CONCHER is the Florida nickname for a low-class white person, country clubs... ride horseback over desert trails... visit 
especially one living along the southern coast. The term was apparently intro- historic missions, cactus forests. Shoot at Tucson's excel- 
duced from the Bahamas; in Costa Rica concho is used to mean a country hick. lent trap and skeet club. Or, if you prefer, just relax and 
Sometimes the word is spelled Conk or even Konck, and has been applied to rest in the warm, dry sunshine and invigorating air that 


wreckers in the days of sailing ships. make Tucson the favorite winter vacation spot of thousands. 


SEMINOLE, a Creek Indian term meaning runaway, means to Floridians 
Indians of the tribe which originally held their land and who fought long and 
hard (and without any final treaty of peace) to keep the territory from the 
white man. Seminole is also used as a local name for the canebrake rattlesnake 
It is interesting that in the region of the U.S. diagonally opposite Florida, 
the State of Washington, th. native Indian word, Yakima, for the tribe which 
flourished within its borders, also means runaway. 
















EVERGLADE, in the plural and referring to a low, marshy region, usually under 
water, often overgrown with tall grass, was first used in reference to Florida 
swamps. Best guess is that the “ever”’ in the word means “interminable.” 





| COME EARLY, STAY LATE —lots to see and do. Big annual 
rodeo (La Fiesta de los Vaqueros) in February features 
nation’s top cowboys. Inspiring Tucson Festival of Art runs 


GOPHER is interesting in relation to Florida largely because it is there used as 
the name of the hard-shell land tortoise, probably from magofer, a word of 
supposed Indian origin. Throughout most of the rest of the country gopher April 13th through 97th. See Taceson’s unique senses aad 
z rrowing rodent and comes from an entirely different root, the aie Rte . , 
ee berrowing < rt : od megs: os Pea ; ps oot, the shops, watch the desert burst into bloom. Wide choice of 
French gaufre (honeycomb), inspired by the animals’ honeycomb burrowings accommodations at sensible rates. Come relax in Tucson 
in the earth eee : “1: : , 
nie the nation’s sunshine center. Clip and mail coupon today. 


_ THIS WINTER your EQQONZIETROTCIRCe 


TUCSON SUNSHINE CLIMATE CLUB 






__ PLACE IN THE SUN IS ' ' 
@ 5105-D Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona ' 
— ' ‘ 
4 & Name iin 7 
| v * 
| ' ‘ 
' Address = ——— 4 
' Y 
} @ City = __ State — 
. Tell me abour ranch resort horel » ; 
+ “ait motel apartment or room accommoda 
q 
: ty IN FRIENDLY ARIZONA . tions for people to stay days. Send infor ; 
& mation about ists. © 
beeececeeececeseccccensanad 
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It isn’t likely that the training 
group will appear in the ring as a 
team. This can happen, but not 
often. Each member actually is pur- 
suing his own destiny. They are each 
other's bulls, banderilleros, critics, 
audiences, and attendants. (It’s a 
two-man job to get into the suit of 
lights.) What they work on together 
is the perfection of solo performance 
that makes a bullfight. They practice 
to develop grace and timing, as for a 
dance act; and perform infinite vari- 
itions in stance and cape movement 
These things must be worked into 
one, becoming the style, the instru- 
ment with which the final arabesque 
is improvised with the bull. Practice 
is like a jam session. The performers 
tune up, explore, get hot, go to town 
When it’s done in the ring with a 
four-legged bull wearing horns, the 
essential difference is that death car- 
ries the counterpoint 

But practice is the big difficulty 
To be able to practice with a real, 
live bull takes a lot of doing, and 
luck, and friends. Of course, no one 
is ever allowed to unfurl a cape with 
1 bull that has been bred for the 
ring. This is unthinkable, for after 
ibout fifteen minutes of it the animal 
may either go Ferdinand or develop 
ideas that may quickly cost Its even- 
tual matador his life. It is one of the 
fundamental beliefs in the business 
that a bull with any experience of the 
cape becomes an “ignoble” animal, 
indecisive or wily, but spoiled for 
performance, which requires him to 
charge savagely true. Such a bull 
ets booed trom the ring, losing face 
for its breeder. Yet ambitious boys 
ind their gangs steal their practice 
with true-bred bulls in the dead of 
night, with lookouts posted 

Most boys take a more conven- 
tional course. They go to the fientas, 
where future bulls are tested by un- 
furling the cape and pitting a lance- 
man (picador) against the heifers, 
with careful record kept of the num- 
ber of times each heifer charges 
Since it is traditional that cows are 
more savage than bulls, this is good 
training, and sometimes breeders 
allow boys in whom they are inter- 
ested to practice on their bigger 
cows. Boys with friends in the right 
places can also get in On pachangas 
These are whistle-stop  bullfights, 
complete except for the kill 

It takes several years of such pre- 
liminaries before a boy gets his first 
Mean- 


while he’s an espontaneo, the 


professional performance 


known enthusiast who leaps into the 
ring at a stalemate moment tn the 
performance and snatches a few 


seconds with the bull, using his coat 
for a cape. He gets his first matcl 
through much the same channels as 


people in show business get their 


120 


first break, usually as a last-minute 
substitute. Necessarily, this debut 
means he has to do one thing he has 
never done before, the difficult cli- 
max: the kill. It may also be the first 
time he has performed in costume, 
which costs about twenty-five dollars 
to rent, and close to a thousand to 
buy. Some bullfighters think as 
Belmonte, that it takes painful prac- 
tice to get used to the thirty pounds 
or so of extra weight, and the tight- 
ness. Others argue that the feel of a 


costume is a help—that it is perfectly 





Fashions 
on the Riviera 


e@ Next month, Toni Robin 
devotes her HOLIDAY fash- 
ion pages to resort wear 
and uses the glamorous 
French Riviera as a back- 
drop for displaying the 
smartest American casual 
clothes, both for present 
wintering in the sun and 
for summer beach life to 
come. With photographer 
Ewing Krainin, Toni turns 
the fashion spotlight on 
clothing cut for brevity and 
comfort, and for smartness 
and elegance as well 
Look for Riviera Back- 
drop for American Fash- 
ions, coming in your Feb- 


ruary HOLIDAY. 


Don’t Miss 
Next Month’s Holiday! 











designed to protect and aid the bull- 
fighter. Whichever may be the indi- 
vidual case, no attempt is made, in 
training, to allow for the difference 
The debut is a sort of sneak pre- 
view. There is no publicity build-up 
Next comes another small-town per- 
formance, then another and another, 
each engagement depending on how 
brave and beautiful the preceding 
show was—and of course on the 
luck, the friends and the salesman- 
ship. All this costs the young man, 
or his backer, money. Each _ per- 
formance means renting suit and 
extras, paying lancemen, laying out 
for publicity pictures and favorable 
reviews. The next rung up the ladder 
of fame is the initial performance in 
the metropolitan ring. To get that 
takes not only friends, money, luck, 
but, also, a union card, which is 
given only to applicants who can 
prove they have appeared in pro- 
vincial bull rings at least ten times, 
with full complement of lancemen 
and the rest of the performers 
union men, naturally. His afternoon 
in, say, the Plaza Mexico is supposed 
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to earn the new performer around 
1500 pesos (not quite 200 dollars). 
Minus his manager’s 10 per cent, 
rental of suit and paraphernalia, 
lancemen’s fees, photographs, and 
gratuities to the critics, it may net 
him enough to eat well for as long as 
three weeks. But there is a chance it 
may bring him something much 
more valuable, a really powerful 
patron. Maybe even the most price- 
applause. 

According to Oscar Fernandez, a 


less asset of all 


Mexican newspaperman with a long- 
time foot in the ring, public favor 
depends on: (1) luck in drawing a 
good, fighting bull; (2) dramatic 
personality—"it” 
of the art 


and (3) mastery 
As a rule not even the 
one-in-ten-thousand future masters 
make much of a first showing. They 
are still lopsided, with the qualities 
that make a topflighter not yet fully 
meshed. Introspective bullfighters 
(they are few and far between) say 
the formula goes something like 
this: X for intuition and experience 
in the behavior of bulls; Y forthe art 
of making a graceful duet out of the 
encounter; and Z for technique. The 
chemistry of changing terror into 
debonair rhythm, which is the acme 
of e/ triunfo, isn’t much discussed. 

Most would-be bullfighters never 
get further than occasional novillero 
status. That is, they are professional 
matadors of yearlings, in the minor 
season (Latin-American summers, 
European winters), more or less on 
the level of bit players in Hollywood. 
They keep at it season after season, 
and eventually drop out. If they're 
good enough, they may take one of 
the steadier, less glamorous jobs 
such as handerillero. But the dream 
isn't fully extinguished until they're 
too old or, even more decisively, too 
fat. The exceptional novillero achieves 
starlet rating in about two or three 
seasons. The very exceptional might 
be a “revelation” in one. What de- 
termines the difference between an 
occasional novillero and an estab- 
lished one is simple. Box office. He’s 
in, to the degree he draws the trade. 
A good but not sensational novillero 
now commands around 4000 pesos 
a performance. A public darling can 
ask as high as 25,000 pesos an after- 
noon, but such heights are achieved 
by few. The very great perform- 
ers—once in a generation—have at 
times got twice that 

A fairly prosperous novillero buys 
his own outfit, takes on a retinue, 
picks up the café checks, gets lan- 
guishing phone calls, and has a busy 
time in the Tupinamba, which is to 
bullfighting in Mexico what Sardi’s 
is to Broadway theater. Otherwise 
his life doesn’t change much. It is a 
routine half-theater, half-rite on a 
high Bohemian level. But his inner 
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torments necessarily increase. He 
must surpass himself with each per- 
formance, and, since no one can do 
that consistently, a sullen bitter rage 
at the mercilessness of the public 
builds up in him. He has begun the 
spiral he moves in for the rest of his 
professional life; he goes cold, he 
goes stale, he flares up viciously de- 
termined, he cheats with a maximum 
of technique and a minimum of 
heart, and sometimes he soars— 
rediscovering his joy in his own 
powers. If he understands the nature 
of his job he finds a certain kinship 
with painters, musicians, writers, 
actors. If he does not, he is an even 
more tortured solitary. 

Driven by inner and outer prods 
he approaches the solemn moment 
of /a alternativa, the act that marks 
his entry into the brotherhood of 
major bullfighters of full-grown bulls. 
There is no deadline for this, and 
many perfectly competent novilleros 
never take the final step 

Many who want to don’t make it 
either, because it takes a godfather, a 
well-established matador willing to 
answer for the novice publicly, in 
about the same relationship as 
knights once accredited kneeling nov- 
ices. La alternativa is a symbolic act, 
performed pretty much out of sight 
of the public, a few moments before 
the beginning of an important match. 
The elder matador cedes his first 
bull—*‘gives the alternative’ —to the 
younger. Heads bared, they em- 
brace, and the elder, with such words 
as emotion can command, wishes 
the younger Godspeed and hands 
him his own cape and sword. The 
young man enters the ring no longer 
anovillero, and what meets him there 
is as large and savage a beast as the 
breeders can produce. There is now 
nothing between him and e/ triunfo 
except know-how and guts and grace, 
and a few thousand pounds of 
unpredictable menace nursed into 
homicidal fury. He is not a person 
to whom you say you think it is 


rough on the bull. rHE END 
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, SOUTH AFRICA! 


Nowhere else can you bridge the centuries 
\\ a 


| splashed with color, homes of exotic tribes 









quite so magically . . . leave modern 
hotels and gay cafes and—in a measure 
of minutes—find yourself a visitor to scenes 


older than Man's memory . . . magnificent scenes 


and wondrous wildlife. 

> . . . . . . * . . 7. 7 . > . . * oa >. . 

| Your ‘traue agent will till yo 
of mountains, valleys, plains, vast natural game 
reserves, waterfalls that dwarf Niagara; fabulous 
3 modern cities—Cape Town, Durban 
Johannesburg ; of gold and diamond mines 
... all in this magnificent land of the year-round sun! 
He will show you how comfortably and pleasantly 
you can travel to South Africa by sea and air 
transportation—and, within the Union, how modern 


travel and hotel facilities can contribute so much 


to your enjoyment. Plan with him your trip 


of a lifetime! 


Beautifully illustrated literature 
may be obtained from your Travel Agent, 
or write Dept. H, 


South African Tourist Corporation. 
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* GROOT CONSTANTIA—A cultural gem set in the foot- KRUGER NATIONAL PARK—Click your camera from 
hills south of Table Mountain, this historic 17th century the safety of your car and “capture” the teeming 
manor house is a perfect example of the “Cape wildlife of Kruger. And in your comfortable camp, 
Dutch” homestead of a bygone age. hear the primeval sounds of the African night. 


Souith Africa Tourist 
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50-ft. Catalina with Super Sun Deck 





23-ft. Holiday 





27-ft. Super Semi-Enclosed Cruiser 





$1-ft. Super Express Cruiser 
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CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. 





MOTOR BOATS + MARINE ENGINES * OUTBOARD MOTORS « BOAT KITS 
WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 


42-ft. Commander 


14-ft. De Luxe Runabout Kit Boat 


Outboard Motors 
54 and 10 h.p. 
the choice of ex 

perts! For every 

outboard motor 
need, buy Chris- 

Craft, world’s fin- 

est, bar none! 





Marine Engines, 60 thru 160 
h.p. Reduction drives, opposite 





rotation. Best buy for any use! Chris-Craft 5 h.p 








